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LIFE   OF 
ADMIRAL  SIR  HARRY  RAWSON 

CHAPTER  I 

Introduction — Birth  and  parentage — Schooldays  —  Enters  the 
Royal  Navy — Appointed  to  "Princess  Charlotte" — Sails  for 
the  East — Situation  in  China,  1857 — His  first  action — Treaty 
of  Tientsin — Amateur  theatricals — Promoted  to  midshipman. 

Accounts  of  the  lives  and  times  of  naval  heroes 
will  usually  be  found  to  fall  into  two  distinct  groups. 
In  the  one  we  find  the  names  of  those  who  have 
risen  to  cast  a  lasting  fame  over  their  country  by 
their  deeds,  who  have  identified  themselves  with  a 
particularly  bright  era  in  our  island  history,  and 
whose  names  are  famous  and  revered  even  if  their 
services  to  their  country  are  forgotten  or  but  dimly 
understood.  Such  are  Drake,  Rodney,  and  Nelson. 
Again,  there  are  those  whose  memories  have 
faded,  undistinguished  among  many,  great  and 
small.  Perhaps  they  have  lived  equally  great  lives 
and  died  as  nobly.  But  familiar  only  to  a  small 
circle  of  students  of  naval  history,  their  names  are 
scarcely  known  to  the  generality  of  readers.  They 
have  neither  risen  to  world  fame  nor  associated 
themselves   with   any   particular   period.      Belated 
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and   scanty   memoirs  alone   remain   to   keep   their 
memory  green. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  rescue 
from  possible  oblivion  the  name  of  one  who  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  Although  it  cannot  be  claimed 
for  Sir  Harry  Rawson  that  he  rose  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  glory  attained  by  Nelson  and  his  com- 
peers, it  can  at  least  be  proved  that  he  possessed 
kindred  qualities  to  those  immortals.  Perhaps  he 
lacked  the  opportunities,  which  came  to  them,  of 
handing  his  name  down  to  posterity.  The  hour 
brings  the  man,  and,  in  one  sense,  Rawson's  hour 
never  came.  But  apart  from  that,  his  record  is 
indeed  remarkable.  He  served  his  country  for  an 
unbroken  period  extending  over  half  a  century,  and 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries 
to  be  a  most  able  and  energetic  officer. 

His  story  will  serve  to  show  his  undaunted 
courage,  unremitting  labour,  and  inimitable  bon- 
homie as  no  words  could  do. 

Active  service  on  a  large  and  prolonged  scale, 
that  final  test  of  a  seaman's  greatness,  was,  it  is 
true,  denied  to  him,  since  the  particular  period  of 
naval  history  with  which  Sir  Harry  Rawson  was 
associated  was  one  of  profound  peace.  England 
had  become  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  none  arose  to  challenge  her  right  to  the  title ; 
and  though  the  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the 
passing  of  Nelson  were  marked  by  naval  wars,  the 
main  conflict  on  the    sea  during  the  latter  half  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  conflict  of  inven- 
tion, a  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  ideas. 

The  time  when  Rawson  joined  the  Service,  early 
in  1857,  constituted  an  interesting  historical  period ; 
in  fact,  it  marked  the  birth  of  the  modern  warship. 
The  old  order  of  canvas  and  hempen  cordage  still 
held  the  field.  Iron  and  steel  as  materials  for  build- 
ing ships  were  regarded  as  new-fangled  innovations. 
The  three-decker,  with  its  cloud  of  canvas,  was  still 
the  glory  of  the  British  Navy.  The  propulsion  of 
warships  by  steam  was  considered  an  absurd  and 
even  dangerous  proceeding.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
had  not  yet  broken  out,  although  distant  murmur- 
ings  already  heralded  its  eruption.  Wellington  had 
but  recently  died,  and  the  glamour  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  with  their  living  memory  of  Nelson  and  his 
captains,  still  lingered  over  the  Service.  But  time 
was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  new  era,  and  side  by 
side  with  the  new  order  of  things  young  Rawson 
grew  up. 

That  he  readily  adapted  himself  to  the  change  we 
may  well  believe  from  the  success  which  attended 
him.  There  was  at  the  time  a  school  of  seamen 
which  openly  decried  the  new-fashioned  innovations 
of  iron  and  steam,  which  predicted  disastrous  failure  > 
and  prophesied  a  speedy  return  to  oak  and  canvas. 
But  he  was  never  one  of  these,  and  from  the  outset 
of  his  career  set  himself  to  master  the  new  theories 
and  to  solve  the  strange  problems  which  science  was 
fast  bringing  to  his  profession. 
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Besides  being  a  very  skilful  strategist  and  tac- 
tician, Rawson  lived  an  eventful  and  stirring  life. 
He  was  no  mere  bookworm.  From  the  moment 
when  he  joined  his  first  ship  in  1857,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  he  was  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  his  Queen  and  country,  and  began  life 
as  strenuously  as  he  closed  it.  He  was  born  on 
November  5,  1843,  in  Cheshire,  the  second  son  and 
third  child  of  Christopher  and  Frances  Emily  Raw- 
son.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Nay  lor 
Wright,  of  Liverpool  and  Beaumaris,  who  married  a 
Miss  Frances  Roe.  His  father  was  the  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Rawsons  who  were 
originally,  and  are  still,  settled  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Rawsons  of  Yorkshire,  tradition  says,  are 
descended  from  the  Saxon  family  of  Rauenchil 
(Rauenchilson,  Rauenson,  Rawson),  who  had  been 
located  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  They  are  a  very  ancient  stock 
of  Yorkshire  in  the  heraldic  visitations,  of  which 
county  their  pedigree  is  amply  set  forth,  and  in 
Domesday  Book  their  holdings  of  land  in  Shipley 
and  other  properties  in  the  county  in  1086  are  men- 
tioned. A  translation  of  the  original  entry  is  as 
follows  :  "  M.  In  Scipeleia  (Shipley)  Rauenchil  had 
3  carucates  of  land  for  geld,  where  2  ploughs  can  be. 
Ilbert  de  Laci  has  it  and  (it)  is  waste.  Pasturable 
wood(land)  1  league  in  length  and  half  (a  league)  in 
breadth.  In  Hetone  ([Checkjheaton)  Dunstan  and 
Rauenchil  had  6  carucates  of  land  for  geld,  where  3 
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ploughs  can  be.     Ilbert  de  Lacy  has  it  now  and  it  is 
waste." 

These  lands  were  in  the  wapentake  of  Morley,  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  were  handed  over  as  spoils  to 
Ilbert  de  Laci  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  William  I. 
Rawson  has  been  the  family  surname  for  the  last  five 
centuries.  Previous  to  that  it  was  Rauenchilson 
and  Rauenson,  and  the  first  mention  of  the  name  as 
it  now  stands  occurs  in  the  poll-tax  for  the  county 
of  York  in  1379,  where  we  find  the  head  of  the 
family  described  as  Johannes  Rawson. 

Harry  was  christened  at  Rock  Ferry,  and  was 
named  after  his  grandmother,  who  prior  to  her 
marriage  was  Miss  Holdsworth.  In  1849,  when  six 
years  old,  he  was  sent  to  a  dame's  school  at  Reading, 
kept  by  a  Miss  Neale  ;  and  three  years  later  went 
to  Marlborough  College,  the  then  head-master  being 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Cotton,  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Here  he  did  the  usual  things — learned  his  three 
R's,  beat  and  was  beaten,  and  plagued  his  master's 
life  out  of  all  reason. 

Learning  and  application  to  study  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  his  strong  points  during  the  time  he  spent 
at  Marlborough,  but  he  possessed  a  fund  of  common 
sense  and  good  nature,  combined  with  a  sense  of 
humour,  which  never  deserted  him  in  after-life. 

"  One  day  in  class  he  had  been  called  out  by  the 
master  for  skylarking,  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
was  made  to  stand  between  the  master's  desk  and 
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the  fire.  After  a  time  the  idea  struck  him  to  fill  the 
master's  pocket  with  hot  coal,  which  he  promptly 
proceeded  to  do,  much  to  the  edification  of  the  other 
boys,  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  master,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
incontinently  discovered  how  he  had  been  victimized, 
and  the  result  can  be  as  easily  imagined  as  described." 

Whilst  at  Marlborough  he  displayed  a  great  liking 
for  the  sea  as  a  profession,  and  determined  to  become 
a  sailor.  His  father  did  not  oppose  the  lad's  resolu- 
tion. He  understood  the  boy's  character,  and  always 
maintained  that  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  might 
be  placed  he  would  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree. 
Accordingly,  in  1855,  he  was  sent  to  Eastman's 
Naval  Academy  at  Southsea.  Two  years  later  he 
received  a  nomination  as  naval  cadet  from  Sir 
Charles  Woods,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and, 
having  passed  the  necessary  examination,  was 
appointed  to  H.M.S.  "  Victory  "  at  Portsmouth. 

On  April  9,  1857,  Harry  joined  the  "Princess 
Charlotte  "  (Captain  George  King),  then  fitting  out 
for  Hong-Kong.  It  was  at  this  time  that  an  acci- 
dent befell  him  which  at  the  moment  bade  fair  to  end 
his  career  for  ever.  An  account  of  the  mishap,  taken 
from  the  Morning  Herald^  is  as  follows  : 

**  A  curious  accident  happened  to  a  naval  cadet 
named  Kawson  last  evening  on  board  the  '  Princess 
Charlotte.'  The  youth  slipped  off  the  coamings  of 
the  main  hatchway,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hold,  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.     He  was  picked  up 
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insensible  with  a  frightfully  bruised  face  and  right 
arm,  but  fortunately  no  bones  were  broken,  and  he 
is  now  rapidly  recovering  under  medical  care." 

Thus  Harry  commenced  to  serve  his  Queen  and 
country ! 

The  "  Princess  Charlotte "  left  Spithead  on 
June  27,  1857,  for  Hong-Kong,  having  on  board  a 
sea-sick  but  very  determined  young  officer.  In  some 
of  his  early  letters  home,  which  have  been  preserved, 
he  gives  some  interesting  sidelights  on  naval  disci- 
pline at  that  period.  Describing  his  first  pay-day, 
we  learn  that  "  out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  men 
only  fifty  were  sober  in  the  evening — the  crew,  not 
officers  [sic],  because  they  are  not  punished  for  get- 
ting drunk  on  pay-day.  There  was  one  man  who 
was  sent  for,  and  he  began  to  hit  the  sentries,  so  the 
Commander  had  him  lashed  up  on  the  quarter-deck. 
But  some  others  of  the  crew  said  they  would  not  go 
until  he  was  released,  and  they  came  aft  and  loosed 
him ;  so  the  Commander  then  put  him  in  irons 
instead." 

Truly  the  child  of  thirteen  was  beginning  life 
early ! 

After  touching  at  Madeira  (July  15),  the  "Princess 
Charlotte  "  proceeded  towards  the  Cape.  The  food 
in  the  gun-room  was  very  bad,  chiefly  weevilly 
biscuit  and  salt  meat.  At  Madeira  the  mess  caterer, 
a  Scotchman,  purchased  half  a  dozen  hams,  and 
the  first  night  at  dinner  addressed  his  messmates  : 
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"Now,  gentlemen,  this  ham  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
luxury,  and  not  to  be  made  a  meal  of." 

After  the  ship  left  port  it  was  discovered  that  the 
remainder  of  the  hams  were  not  hams  at  all,  but 
merely  blocks  of  wood  got  up  to  resemble  hams ;  so 
there  were  no  more  luxuries  till  they  arrived  at 
Cape  Town. 

"  One  evening,  it  being  a  flat  calm,  I  heard  the 
bo'sun  pipe  '  Hands  to  bathe,'  and  coming  on  deck 
found  all  hands  swimming  over  the  side.  I  asked  if 
there  were  any  sharks,  and  they  told  me  that  there 
were  two  at  that  moment  swimming  astern.  I 
inquired  if  the  men  were  not  afraid,  whereupon  the 
bo'sun  replied  that  sharks  very  seldom  come  close 
when  so  many  men  are  in  the  water  (there  being  one 
hundred  or  more),  but  I  thought  it  was  '  no  go,' 
and  dressed  again." 

Later  the  "Princess  Charlotte"  crossed  the  line, 
she  being  the  first  three-decker  of  any  nation  to  do 
so,  and  Father  Neptune  was  duly  welcomed  on 
board.  "First  our  faces  were  lathered  with  pea- 
soup  and  shaved  with  razors  like  this : 


"If  they  like  you,  they  give  you  No.  1.  If  they 
don't,  No.  2  ;  and  if  they  hate  you,  why,  then  you 
get  No.  3.     I  got  No.  1,  and  most  of  the  officers  got 
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off  all  right;  but  when  the  men's  turn  came,  they  had 
some  rare  good  fun.  ...  I  am  in  good  spirits,  and 
like  the  sea  very  much  from  what  I  see  of  it,  but 
this  is  not  a  proper  man- o' -war ;  it  is  more  like  a 
merchantman.  In  a  merchant  ship,  when  a  man  dis- 
obeys, you  have  the  pleasure  (?)  of  cobbing  him  ;  but 
here  you  have  to  report  him,  and  he  gets  nothing 
for  it,  and  you  get  punished  instead." 

On  September  17  the  "Princess  Charlotte"  left 
Cape  Town,  bound  for  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong, 
and  finally  arrived  at  the  latter  port  after  a  voyage 
of  six  months  and  four  days !  Here  Rawson  was 
transferred  to  the  "  Calcutta."  This  vessel,  which 
was  but  recently  sold  out  of  the  Navy  after 
nearly  eighty  years'  service,  was  one  of  the  last 
wooden  walls  built  at  Bombay.  She  was  a  two- 
decked,  eightyfour  -  gun  line  of  battle  ship,  and 
was  constructed,  not  of  the  proverbial  oak,  but 
of  teak. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief 
account  of  affairs  in  China  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
"Princess  Charlotte"  at  Hong-Kong.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  (1856)  hostilities  had  again  broken  out, 
consequent  on  the  seizure  by  the  Canton  authori- 
ties of  the  "  Arrow,"  a  Chinese-owned  vessel,  flying 
the  British  flag,  and  commanded  by  an  English- 
man. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  the  British  representative,  de- 
manded an  apology,  and  insisted  on  the  release  of  the 
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crew,  and  on  these  demands  being  refused,  directed 
Sir  Michael  Seymour,  the  British  Admiral,  to  en- 
force them.     Accordingly  Seymour  seized  the  forts 
guarding  the  approach  to  Canton,  and  demanded 
free  admission  to  the  city  for  British  subjects.     This 
was  refused,  and  in    November,   1856,  the  British 
ships  bombarded  Canton,    whereupon   the  Chinese 
retaliated,  setting  fire  to  foreign  factories,  and  murder- 
ing a  number  of  Europeans.     In  the  meantime  Lord 
Elgin  had  been  despatched  to  China,  but  before  his 
arrival  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  broken  out.     When 
Lord  Elgin  finally  reached   Singapore  on  June  3, 
1857,  the  revolt  in  Hindustan  was  in  full  blaze,  and 
he  at  once  diverted  the  troops  intended  for  China 
to  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  there  himself.    After  the 
mutiny  had  been  quelled,  Lord  Elgin  went  on  to 
Hong-Kong,  and  found  on  arrival  that  all  the  British 
demands  had  been  met  with  blunt  refusals.  Accord- 
ingly, on  December   28,    1857,  Canton   was  again 
bombarded  by  the  British  in  co-operation  with  the 
French  squadron,  and  during  the  first  week  of  the 
New  Year  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies 
and  given  up  to  pillage,  whilst  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner, Yeh,  was  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
India.     Such  was  the  position  of  afPairs  when  young 
Bawson  joined  the  "  Calcutta,"  under  the  command 
of  Captain  William  King- Hall. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  whilst 
the  Allies'  conditions  of  peace  were  sent  to  Peking ; 
but   no   satisfactory    answer   being   received,    Lord 
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Elgin  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  the  very  steps 
of  the  Celestial  throne  itself. 

The  allied  fleets  {including  the  "Calcutta")  were 
ordered  to  the  Peiho  River,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Taku  Forts,  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
curtly  demanded  and  as  curtly  refused.  On  the 
evening  of  May  1 9  the  boats  of  the  combined  fleets 
were  towed  by  gunboats  to  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  remained  there  all  night.  On  the  following 
morning  Sir  Michael  Seymour  delivered  an  ulti- 
matum, demanding  the  surrender  of  the  forts  in  two 
hours,  and  no  answer  having  been  received  at  the 
expiration  of  the  allotted  time,  the  attack  com- 
menced, Rawson  thus  being  under  fire  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  writes  to  his 
mother  : 

"Ten  o'clock  had  hardly  struck  when  the  signal 
to  weigh  was  given,  and  as  we  approached  the  forts 
the  Chinese  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  as  hotly 
returned.  Then  the  gunboats,  with  all  the  ships' 
boats  in  tow,  passed  up  in  line,  each  firing  into  the 
forts  and  receiving  their  fire.  They  were  to  land  the 
men  further  up  the  river,  so  we  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  forts,  two  on  one  side,  and  three 
on  the  other. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  gunboats  with 
all  the  ships'  boats  in  tow,  filing  into  the  river  under 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  forts.  The  shot  flew  over  us, 
but  now  and  then  struck  near  us.  We  went  on  until 
we  had  got  past  all  the  forts,  when  the  gunboats 
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anchored,  and  all  the  boats  sheered  off  to  the  bank. 
Our  Lieutenant  had  orders  to  take  up  the  small-arm 
wOrming  party  from  the  boats,  but  did  not  want  me 
to  go,  because  if  I  was  hurt,  he  would  be  responsible 
for  it.  So  I  hid  behind  a  big  bluejacket,  and  then 
we  all,  English  and  French,  fell  into  line  and  rushed 
on  to  the  forts.  ...  At  this  time  the  Chinese 
were  running  away  like  mad,  and  I  could  not  even 
get  within  pistol-shot  of  them." 

By  noon  the  English  and  French  ensigns  were 
flying  over  all  the  forts,  and  Harry's  first  action 
was  over.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  midshipmen  of  the  "  Calcutta  "  at  the  attack 
was  the  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  A.  K. 
Wilson,  V.C.,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

This  smart  defeat  quickly  brought  the  Celestial 
Emperor  to  his  senses,  and  having  agreed  to  come 
to  terms,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
should  be  signed  at  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin  consider- 
ately despatched  a  gunboat  from  Tientsin  to  bring 
up  any  officers  from  the  fleet  who  might  desire  to  be 
present ;  and  on  June  25  she  returned,  attesting  by 
a  huge  freight  of  some  seventy-six  officers,  with 
seventy-six  full-dress  cases  and  seventy-six  cocked 
hats,  the  readiness  with  which  the  invitation  had 
been  accepted. 

Among  these  officers  was  Rawson.  "  By  the  time 
we  got  to  the  Palace  it  was  moonlight.  I  hurried 
on  so  as  to  get  a  good  place,  which  I  did,  having  got 
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next  to  the  tables  at  which  the  treaty  was  to  be 
signed.  When  the  party  were  all  seated,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  ensued  between  Lord  Elgin  and  the 
Mandarin,  through  the  interpreter  : 

"  Mandarin.  '  It  is  very  hot.' 

"  Lord  Elgin.  '  Not  so  hot  as  I  expected.' 
(Pause.) 

"Lord  Elgin.  'The  weather  here  is  not  often 
cold.' 

"  Mandarin.  '  Not  so  cold  as  your  country.  I've 
seen  ice  so  thick '  (stretching  his  arms  about  two 
feet). 

"  Lord  Elgin.  '  I've  seen  ice  so  thick '  (stretching 
his  arms  about  four  feet). 

*'  Mandarin.  '  But  in  Russia  I've  seen  ice  eighty 
feet  thick !' 

"  This  was  too  much  for  Lord  Elgin,  and  a  long 
pause  was  broken  by  the  Mandarin  ordering  the 
feast  to  be  brought  in." 

Soon  after  this  the  "  Calcutta  "  returned  to  Hong- 
Kong  for  refitting,  and  whilst  there,  officers  and 
crew  were  given  a  long-needed  rest.  Theatricals 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  Rawson  was 
a  born  Thespian  is  evident  from  the  many  pro- 
grammes he  sent  home  at  this  time.  The  principal 
organizer  of  these  theatricals,  A.  D,  McArthur,  Esq., 
R;.N.,  writes  :  "  One  day  several  boxes  arrived  from 
Shanghai,  containing  a  wonderful  assortment  of 
dresses,  millinery,  and  materials  for  '  making  up.'  It 
was  a  most  amusing  scene  to  see  Rawson  and  Douglas 
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struggling  Into  female  apparel.  There  were  roars  of 
laughter  at  their  antics  and  endeavours  to  walk  in 
crinolines,  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  period,  and 
in  the  efforts  they  made  to  make  their  waists  small 
enough  to  enable  the  bodices  to  meet.  It  was  an 
impossibility  with  Rawson,  until  several  luif  tackles 
had  been  requisitioned  for  the  purpose.  He  made  a 
wonderfully  good  girl.  Afterwards  there  was  a 
dress  rehearsal,  and  all  the  company  were  very 
enthusiastic  and  efficient,  though  it  was  feared  that 
Rawson  and  Douglas  would  be  too  lively  and  upset 
the  self-possession  of  the  others.  However,  they 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  a  few  days 
later  we  gave  our  first  public  performance,  which 
was  marvellously  successful,  Rawson  and  Douglas 
being  repeatedly  recalled." 

The  China  Mail  commented  on  the  piece  as 
follows : 

"  It  may  be  truly  said  of  the  Hong-Kong  Amateur 
Theatricals,  as  was  said  in  the  programme  of  the 
principal  character  of  the  play,  that  they  *  surpassed 
in  intensity  anything  ever  before  attempted  even  at 
that  establishment.'  The  officers  have  planned  and 
carried  out  with  a  success  which  seems  surprising  at 
a  place  like  Hong-Kong  an  entertainment  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  the  acting,  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  general  completeness  of  the 
arrangements.  '  The  Little  Treasure  '  was  the  title 
of  the  piece.  It  turns  upon  the  means  resorted  to 
by  the  pet  of  the  family,  Gertrude,  to  bring  about  a 
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reconciliation  between  her  father  and  mother,  who 
have  unfortunately  quarrelled,  and  are  living  in  a 
state  of  single  unblessedness.  The  half-coaxing,  half- 
threatening  manner  of  this  '  Little  Treasure '  was 
excellently  rendered  by  Mr.  Rawson,  naval  cadet, 
who  took  the  part.  The  threatening  tone  predomin- 
ated almost  too  much  for  the  part  of  so  interesting 
and  pretty  a  young  lady  in  her  treatment  of  her 
mamma — in  fact,  her  indignation  was  positively 
masculine  ;  but  we  were  not  surprised  on  hearing  that 
the  part  of  the  mother  was  taken  by  a  brother 
officer  of  Gertrude's." 
Here  is  the  programme  : 

A  GRAND  PERFORMANCE 

BY  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GARRISON,   ASSISTED  BY  THE 

OFFICERS    OF    H.M.S.     "CALCUTTA," 

THE  PERFORMANCE  WILL  COMMENCE  WITH   THE 

MUCH   ADMIRED  PETITE  COMEDIE, 

"THE   LITTLE   TREASURE." 

Follows  a  list  of  the  cast,  with — 

MR.   RAWSON,   R.N.,   AS  THE   LITTLE  TREASURE. 

In  another  play  his  name  actually  appears  against 
the  character  of  Ariel,  though  his  weight  at  the  time 
was  considerably  over  twelve  stone  ! 

"  Great  labour  had  been  expended  to  make  the 
first  appearance  of  Ariel  effective.  A  complicated 
system  of  wires  hung  from  the  flies  and  projected 
from    the    wings,    invisible   to  the  audience.      The 
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moment  for  Ariel's  entree  arrived,  and  Rawson,  in  a 
costume  several  sizes  too  small  for  him,  which  yawned 
great  gaps  behind,  flew  gracefully  on  before  the 
delighted  audience.  But  alas  !  to  the  consternation 
of  all,  instead  of  remaining  gracefully  poised  o'er  the 
footlights,  poor  Ariel  commenced  slowly  to  revolve, 
gathering  momentum  at  every  turn.  Some  wire  had 
broken  or  come  adrift,  and  Ariel,  in  nautical  par- 
lance, was  '  not  under  command.'  Worse  was  to 
follow.  Initial  velocity  being  expended,  the  rotary 
movement  gradually  ceased,  and  finally  Ariel  came 
to  rest  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  and  thus  sang 
his  song." 

Later  on,  when  his  voice  broke,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  an  under-study  for  the  singing 
parts.  This  was  arranged  by  stationing  a  small 
drummer-boy,  possessing  a  youthful  treble  voice,  in 
the  wings.  Whilst  he  sang,  Rawson  faced  the 
audience,  and  by  facial  expression,  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  he  who  really  was  singing. 

Some  weeks  later  he  was  invited  out  to  dine,  and 
after  dinner  his  hostess  requested  him  to  oblige  the 
company  with  a  song.  "But  I  don't  sing,  madam," 
replied  the  bashful  middy.  "  Oh  yes,  for  I  have 
frequently  heard  you  at  the  theatre,"  replied  the 
lady.  For  the  sake  of  the  theatrical  troupe  the 
secret  of  the  drummer-boy  could  not  be  given  away, 
and  Rawson  remained  in  the  lady's  black  books  for 
ever  after  ! 

The  "  Calcutta"  left  Hong-Kong  March  19,  1859, 
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homeward  bound  with  invahds.  On  April  9,  whilst 
at  sea,  Rawson  completed  two  years'  sea  service  as  a 
naval  cadet,  and  was  duly  promoted  midshipman  in 
Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  being  then  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  old. 

At  Singapore  Admiral  Seymour  left  them  and  went 
home  overland,  having  been  relieved  by  Sir  James 
Hope :  "So  we  manned  the  yards,  and  the  Com- 
mander sung  out,  '  Three  cheers  for  Admiral  Sey- 
mour !'  The  men  were  not  satisfied  with  three,  and 
gave  him  about  twenty.  I  don't  believe  louder  cheers 
were  ever  given  for  any  Admiral  or  anybody  else." 

He  little  dreamed  that  in  the  years  to  come 
his  own  ears  would  be  saluted  by  the  sound  of  such 
cheers  for  himself. 


CHAPTER  II 

Joins  the  "  Encounter  " — Eenewed  hostilities  in  China — His  first 
command — Fall  of  Peking — In  Japanese  waters — At  Shanghai 
— Saves  a  marine  from  drowning — Storming  of  Ningpo — 
Fall  of  Yu-yao  and  Funghwa — Wounded — Promoted  to  Sub- 
Lieutenant— Commandant  of  Ningpo — Appointed  Lieutenant 
in  the  "  Vulcan  " — Return  home. 

The  "  Calcutta  "  arrived  home  early  in  September, 
and  in  the  following  month  Rawson  left  her  to  join 
the  "  Encounter."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  junior  officers  of  that  commission  of 
the  "Calcutta"  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Navy, 
some  of  them  being  still  alive  (1913).  Among  those 
who  were  midshipmen  at  the  time  are  Admirals  of 
the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  Seymour  and  Sir  Arthur 
Knyvet  Wilson,  Y.C.  There  has  not  been  another 
vessel  in  the  navy  from  which  such  a  large  number 
of  junior  officers  attained  flag-rank.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  such  men 
as  William  King-Hall  and  Knox-Laughtou  were 
respectively  Captain  and  Naval  Instructor  of  the 
"  Calcutta  "  during  this  commission. 

The  appointment  to  the  "  Encounter "  (Captain 
Roderick  Dew),  then  fitting  out  for  the  East,  did  not 
at  all  coincide  with  young  Rawson's  wishes.  His 
parents  being  in  Canada,  he  was  desirous  of  being 
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appointed  to  the  Pacific  station  ;  but  hearing  that 
there  was  trouble  impending  in  China,  he  refrained 
from  asking  for  a  transfer. 

The  "Encounter"  sailed  on  November  14,  1859, 
taking  Rawson  out  again  on  his  second  cruise. 
Going  out  to  China  in  those  days  was  a  different 
matter  from  what  it  is  now.  The  old  "  Encounter," 
which  "leaked  like  a  sieve,"  rolled  along  in  very 
leisurely  fashion,  and  on  the  way  out  looked  in  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she  remained  for  three  weeks 
provisioning  and  watering. 

In  the  meantime  hostilities  had  again  broken  out 
in  China.  We  have  seen  how  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
was  signed  on  June  26,  1858,  and  peace  concluded. 
But  that  peace  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent. 
The  treaty  itself  led  to  fresh  disputes,  which  finally 
came  to  a  head  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  It  had  been 
provided  that  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  should  be  rati- 
fied in  Peking  within  the  year  ;  but  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  Governments  attempted  to 
proceed  up  the  River  Peiho  for  the  purpose,  they 
found  the  entrance  to  the  river  blocked.  On  June  25, 
1859,  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope  was  severely  repulsed 
in  a  gallant  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  and  it  was 
decided  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  retrieve  this 
disaster  until  further  reinforcements  of  ships  and 
men  arrived. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Hong-Kong,  the  "Encounter  " 
was  accordingly  ordered  up  north.  On  arrival  at 
Talienwhan  Bay,  Captain  Dew  was  ordered  to  com- 
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mandeer  half  a  dozen  junks,  remove  the  cargoes,  and 

fit  them  up  for  the  transport  of  provisions  and  stores, 

and  it  was  here  that  Harry  Kawson  got  his  first 

command. 

•'H.M.S.  Commissariat  Junk  No.  2, 
''June  2,  1860. 

"...  I  was  told  off  to  one  of  these  junks,  and  they 
gave  me  a  compass,  chart,  two  bluejackets,  and  four 
marines,  and  told  me  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
back  to  Talienwhan  Bay.  There  were  twenty-five 
Chinamen  on  board,  and  she  had  a  cargo  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  calico.  After  the  ship  left  us,  I  set 
course  for  our  anchorage,  and  that  afternoon  I  was 
lying  in  the  cabin  when  one  of  my  men  roused  me 
and  said  :  '  You  had  better  get  up,  sir,  as  there  is 
something  afoot.'  While  he  went  forward  to  rouse 
my  men,  I  jumped  up  and  had  a  look  at  the  China- 
men, who  had  all  mustered  aft  and  were  buckling  up 
their  waistbands  and  taking  off  their  superfluous 
clothing.  I  was  the  only  one  aft,  so  I  got  my  sword 
and  revolver  within  reach.  Suddenly  the  leading 
Chinaman  gave  a  signal,  and  took  a  flying  leap  over- 
board, followed  by  all  the  others.  At  the  time  we 
were  five  miles  from  land,  but  there  was  a  small 
junk  standing  towards  us,  and  I  saw  that  they  had 
jumped  overboard  to  be  picked  up  by  this  boat,  so  I 
stood  on.  But  when  I  had  gone  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  I  heard  a  yell,  and  found  that  the 
junk  had  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Chinamen, 
but  would  not  pick  them  up.     I  immediately  gave 
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orders  for  tacking,  but  found,  to  my  dismay,  that 
the  wind  had  dropped,  and  we  were  in  a  strong 
current,  rapidly  drifting  us  on  to  a  rocky  lee  shore, 
anything  but  pleasant  to  be  as  near  as  we  were,  so  I 
let  go  the  anchor.  Soon  I  found  I  was  dragging,  but 
after  cutting  away  cable,  I  got  clear  away,  and 
reached  the  bay  at  last." 

Preparations  were  now  proceeding  apace  for  the 
landing  of  the  army  at  the  Peiho  River.  A  fleet  of 
transports,  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
anchored  twenty  miles  north  of  Peiho,  at  a  place 
called  Peltang ;  and  here  the  troops,  consisting  of 
thirteen  thousand  Europeans  and  sepoys  from  India, 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  French  troops,  and  five 
thousand  from  Hong-Kong,  all  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  were  landed  on  August  1,  the  enemy's  army 
facing  them. 

Meanwhile  the  crews  from  the  ships  were  hard  at 
work  landing  provisions  for  the  army,  constructing 
wharves,  piers,  and  storehouses,  and  transporting  all 
the  military  commissariat.  On  September  12  young 
Rawson  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Captain 
Dew,  who  was  accompanying  the  army  to  Peking. 

After  several  engagements,  at  all  of  which  he  was 
present,  the  army  reached  Peking.  Four  members 
of  the  advance  party  were  treacherously  seized,  and 
died  in  prison,  after  excruciating  tortures  ;  but  stern 
reprisals  followed  the  dastardly  outrage.  The 
Summer  Palace  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  three 
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hundred  thousand  taels  exacted  as  compensation. 
Finally,  the  Celestial  Government  abjectly  sur- 
rendered, and  on  October  24,  1860,  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  ratified  within  the  walls  of  the  Sacred 
City  itself,  a  British  Minister  was  accepted  at  Court, 
and  thus  ended  the  three  years'  war  in  China. 

*'  Peking  is  a  wretched  place,"  he  writes;  "very 
dirty  and  muddy.  The  Wall  is  in  a  very  good  state 
of  repair,  being  sixty  feet  high  and  as  broad.  The 
Emperor's  palace  was  looted,  but  I  was  not  there,  so 
did  not  get  any  valuables,  of  which  there  were  a 
tremendous  lot  taken,  one  officer  getting  £1,000 
worth  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  gold  picture-frame.'* 

At  the  end  of  November  he  was  back  again  on 
board  the  "  Encounter,"  and  three  days  later  sailed 
for  Japan.  Numerous  cases  having  arisen  of  Euro- 
peans being  murdered,  the  British  Government 
ordered  Admiral  Jones  and  his  ships  to  Nagasaki  in 
order  to  make  a  naval  demonstration  off  the  port. 
On  Christmas  Day  the  "Encounter"  arrived  at 
Yokohama. 

"  We  had  a  splendid  Christmas  dinner,  and  after- 
wards invited  the  Warrant  Officers  in  for  some 
singing.  As  they  were  not  so  vulgar  [sic]  as  to 
drink  punch,  some  grog  was  put  on  the  table  for 
them.  We  had  a  very  jolly  evening,  but  the  best 
of  the  fun  was  the  way  in  which  they  murdered  the 
Queen's  English,  the  carpenter  pronouncing  w's  and 
vs  promiscuously,  whilst  the  bo'sun  and  gunner 
mixed   up  all   their   conversation  with    sea  terms. 
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They  made  themselves  quite  at  home,  asking  each 
other  to  take  wine,  whilst  we  laughed  heartily  all 
the  time.  Presently  the  carpenter  began  to  throw 
plates  at  my  head,  until  he  fell  under  the  table  ;  the 
bo'sun  became  uproarious,  and  sang  lustily  to  him- 
self in  a  corner  ;  while  the  gunner  kept  sober  until 
the  last,  when  his  feelinofs  overcame  him  as  we  all 
sang  '  Auld  Lang  Syne.'  " 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1861,  the  "Encounter," 
which  was  then  lying  at  Tokio,  left  for  Yokohama 
again.  He  writes  :  *'  We  heard  that  one  of  the 
hereditary  Princes,  Mata,  who  is  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Emperor,  had  collected  six  hundred 
men  and  sworn  to  exterminate  the  Europeans.  Mr. 
Rutherford  Alcock,  the  Consul,  was  shot  in  effigy, 
and  everybody  expected  a  row,  so  the  Admiral 
ordered  all  the  ships  to  remain,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  long  we  shall  be  here."  On  February  12  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation  at 
Tokio,  was  murdered,  and  the  "  Encounter "  was 
ordered  back  there  as  guardship,  the  British  Minister 
informing  the  Emperor  that  he  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  Europeans.  However, 
matters  settled  down  quietly,  and  the  "  Encounter  " 
returned  to  Shanghai.  It  was  whilst  here,  on  April  1, 
that  Rawson  gave  proof  of  his  courage  and  daring. 
"It  was  his  middle  watch,  and  about  2  a.m.,  when 
the  marine  sentry,  being  either  drunk  or  asleep, 
walked  right  overboard  into  the  Woosung  River. 
Rawson  seized  a  rope,  and  with  only  his  pea-jacket 
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off,  jumped  after  him  and  gave  him  the  rope,  but 
then  found  the  current  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
could  not  regain  the  ship.  However,  they  were 
both  picked  up  by  a  boat,  neither  of  them  the  worse 
for  their  ducking ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do,  though  I  dare  say  he  did  not  think  much  about 
that.  The  Captain  told  me  he  would  recommend 
him  for  the  Humane  Society's  medal."*  For  this 
act  Bawson  was  thanked  on  the  quarter-deck  by  the 
Captain  before  the  ship's  company. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  rebels  were  again  giving 
trouble,  murdering  and  torturing  the  Manchus,  and 
burning  and  pulling  down  whole  towns  and  villages. 
The  town  of  Ningpo,  ninety-five  miles  south  of 
Shanghai,  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence  for  the 
Imperialists  to  defend  themselves  against  the  rebels. 

In  August,  1861,  the  "Encounter"  sailed  north 
to  watch  the  Bussians  in  Manchuria,  first  calling  at 
Tsushima,  "  where  the  Russians  had  given  offence 
by  landing  and  hoisting  the  Russian  flag.  In  reality, 
our  cruise  up  north  was  for  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  the  Russians  were  doing.  After- 
wards we  steamed  up  the  River  Amur,  where  we 
found  a  small  Russian  settlement.  The  Russians 
are  coming  south  at  a  tremendous  pace,  settling 
here  and  there.  They  keep  it  very  quiet,  and,  if 
not  stopped,  will  get  all  Manchuria  and  Northern 
Japan.  They  are  looking  for  a  good  harbour  further 
south,  as  during  the  winter  their  large  arsenal  and 
*  S.  Eawson,  Esq. 
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dockyard  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  are  useless, 
being  blocked  with  ice  and  frozen  over.  They 
also  want  to  get  Tsushima,  which  is  magnificently 
situated  and  has  splendid  harbours.  The  Admiral 
has  written  to  the  Russian  Commodore,  asking  him 
in  the  most  cool  manner — (1)  When  they  intended 
to  leave  Tsushima  ;  (2)  whether  they  were  going  to 
leave  their  buildings  there  intact,  as  first  promised 
to  the  Japanese  ;  and  (3)  whether  they  intended  to 
return.  We  also  went  into  Olga  Bay  and  Vladimir 
Bay ;  but  seeing  no  Russians  there,  steered  across 
for  Hakodate,  and  afterwards  to  Yokohama,  where 
we  heard  that  in  our  absence  they  had  tried  to 
murder  the  Legation,  but  had  not  succeeded.  I 
expect  we  shall  soon  have  a  large  fleet  in  Japanese 
waters,  as  Mr.  Alcock,  the  British  Minister,  is  sure 
to  tell  Lord  John  Russell  that  when  he  applied  for 
a  ship  to  protect  him  he  was  told  that  there  was 
not  one  to  spare.  As  it  is  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  being  murdered  in  his  bed,  as  they  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  doing." 

On  November  6, 1861,  the  "Encounter"  left  Yoko- 
hama bound  for  Canton.  ''  Canton  is  very  dangerous 
now,"  he  writes,  "as  the  Chinese  owe  us  a  grudge 
for  former  beatings  ;  and  now  that  we  have  with- 
drawn our  troops,  it  is  not  safe  to  land  after  dark." 

At  this  time  Rawson's  countenance  was  sunburnt 
and  florid,  and  his  appearance  rather  short  and 
athletic ;  but  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  eflects  of 
the  climate,  so  perilous  to  European  constitutions. 
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Christmas  Day  was  spent  at  Canton  in  his  cot  with 
dysentery.  "  After  dinner  the  men  came  aft  and 
asked  if  they  might  carry  me  round  the  lower  deck, 
to  show  the  good  feeHng  which  existed  towards 
me  on  the  part  of  the  ship's  company.  They  said 
they  would  carry  me  very  carefully  ;  but  sick  or 
not  sick,  I  must  go  round.  So  I  was  placed  in  a 
very  handsomely  decorated  chair,  and  they  carried 
me  round." 

In  March,  1862,  the  "Encounter"  was  ordered 
to  Ningpo,  the  rebels  having  fired  on  H.M.S. 
"  Ringdove,"  then  lying  there.  On  arrival,  Captain 
Dew,  the  senior  naval  officer,  sent  in  an  ultimatum 
to  the  rebels  to  dismantle  their  forts ;  but  as  the 
only  reply  was  to  open  fire,  it  was  decided  to  storm 
them. 

"  The  Captain  sent  for  Douglas  and  myself  to 
head  the  scaling  party,  as  he  determined  to  take 
the  place  by  assault.  We  placed  the  scaling-ladders 
against  the  walls  and  ran  the  field-piece  up.  I  had 
the  trigger-line,  and  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  laid 
the  Captain  gave  the  word.  I  fired,  and  then  we 
all  rushed  for  the  ladder,  the  officers  being  where 
they  always  ought  to  be,  well  to  the  front.  I  was 
half-way  up  when  smash  went  the  ladder,  and  down 
I  came  fiop  on  the  ground.  However,  I  jumped  up 
and  got  on  to  No.  2,  followed  closely  by  the  bo'sun. 
"We  hadn't  got  up  half  a  dozen  rungs  when  that  one 
broke  down  too,  so  we  immediately  jumped  up  No.  3. 
One  of  my  men,  named  Davis,  was  before  me,  and 
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as  he  was  climbing  over  the  parapet  he  was  shot 
through  the  chest,  fell  backwards,  and,  after  nearly 
taking  me  with  him,  dropped  dead  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.     *  Up '  was  the  order  of  the  day.     As 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  top  we  made  a  rush  for  the 
rebels,  who  were  clustered  in  a  heap  like  bees.     I 
was  firing  away,  when  a  man  next  me  said,  *  I'm  hard 
hit,   sir';  so   I  turned,   and  with  my  handkerchief 
clapped  on  a  tourniquet  and  stopped  the  bleeding. 
I  hadn't  finished,  when  a  marine  fell  against  me 
severely  wounded,  and  I  had  to  tie  him  up.     Then 
I  seized  his  rifle,  and  we  started  off  along  the  wall 
to  get  possession  of  the  bridge.     I  and  three  others 
were  in  front,   and  were  soon  joined  by  three  or 
four  more,  when  we  commenced  some  sharp  firing 
and  drove  the  rebels  back,  holding  the  bridge  until 
the  Captain,  with  the  main  body  of  the  men,  came 
up.     We  had  taken  a  walled  city  in  the  face  of 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  enemy  with  a  force  of  only 
a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men.     But  all  was  not 
yet  over,  for  about  five  hundred  of  the  rebels  had 
reorganized  themselves  and  were  coming  back  to 
the  attack.     So  Captain  Dew  sings  out :   '  Marines 
to  the  front !     Charge !     Quick,  or  you  haven't  a 
chance !'      Directly  I  heard  this   I  dashed  to  the 
front,  and  with  a  cheer  we  charged  'em.     Even  now 
they  were  advancing,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  far 
we  fifty  could  fight  five  hundred,  when  there  was  a 
cheer  from  the  ship  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
in  the  river,  and  '  bang '  went  the  ten-inch  after- 
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pivot  gun,  covering  us  with  dust,  but  so  confusing 
the  rebels  that  they  bolted  off  into  the  city  among 
the  houses,  where  we  could  not  follow  them." 

In  his  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the 
gallant  Dew  said  :  "  Where  all  behaved  so  well,  dis- 
tinction w^ould  be  invidious,  but  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  bringing  to  your  notice  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  on  this  occasion.  Lieutenant  Hugh  Davis, 
with  Mr.  H.  H.  Kawson,  commanded  the  seamen 
with  great  distinction  and  ability." 

On  July  17  the  "Encounter"  men  were  present 
at  the  taking  of  Yu-yao,  and  three  months  later 
Rawson  was  again  in  the  firing-line.  The  occasion 
was  the  driving  out  of  the  rebel  forces  from  Funghwa, 
a  town  forty  miles  up  the  river  from  Ningpo.  An 
expedition  consisting  of  British,  French,  and  Chinese 
Imperial  troops  was  organized,  and  started  up  the 
river  for  Funghwa.  "  We  arrived  there  about  noon, 
and  having  sent  a  strong  party  of  the  drilled  Chinese 
with  two  guns  round  to  the  North  Gate,  we 
advanced  on  the  East  Gate.  At  two  o'clock  the 
guns  were  in  position  on  the  broad  stone  causeway 
leading  up  to  the  gateway,  and  under  one  of  two 
huge  stone  archways  which  abutted  on  the  road. 
We  then  opened  fire  on  the  East  Gate  and  the 
parapets,  in  order  to  make  an  opening  for  the  assault. 
The  rebels  at  once  replied  with  a  heavy  fire  from  guns 
and  musketry  all  along  the  wall,  and  we  soon  found 
that  they  were  in  great  force  and  well  armed.  After 
cannonading  the  gateway  for  some  time,  we  found  we 
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could  make  no  impression ;  it  was  backed  by  a  solid 
wall  of  masonry  many  feet  thick,  but  the  parapets 
were  lying  in  heaps.  A  storming  party  of  four  hun- 
dred drilled  Chinese  with  scaling-ladders  were  sent 
to  the  assault.  They  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss,  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  make  a  fresh 
effort.  To  reassure  them,  the  guns  were  run  up  to 
the  second  archway,  and  Commander  Jones,  with 
his  officers,  was  ordered  to  the  front.  Away  they 
went  gallantly  up  to  the  walls  under  a  fierce 
fusillade  from  the  rebels,  clearing  away  the  dead  and 
running  up  the  scaling-ladders.  But  even  with 
this  example  the  Imperial  troops  could  not  be  made 
to  budge  from  the  cover  they  had  taken  up,  and 
with  such  a  small  force  it  would  have  been  sheer 
madness  to  make  the  assault.  So  we  took  shelter 
under  the  arch  of  the  gateway,  and  tried  to  cut  a 
way  through  with  axes,  but  the  stone  masonry 
defied  our  efibrts.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  made  the 
position  untenable  by  throwing  down  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  bricks,  hot  lead,  and  refuse  on  us.  By 
this  time  Bosanquet,  Rawson,  and  half  the  men 
were  wounded,  and  we  had  to  come  in  under  a 
galling  fire  from  the  walls."* 

It  was  in  this  engagement  that  Rawson  got  his 
first  wound,  a  very  severe  one,  the  ball  entering  his 
left  leg  about  five  inches  above  the  knee,  and  lodging 
among  the  tendons.  "  I  can  see  him  now,  coming- 
in,  hopping  along  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  as  though 
*  A.  D.  McArthur,  Esq.,  R.N. 
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he  were  merely  engaged  in  a  one-legged  race."*  The 
wound  proved  sufficiently  serious  to  keep  him  on  the 
sick-list  for  over  a  month,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  he  describes  the  operation  of  probing  for  the 
bullet  as  "  excruciating  torture."  He  sent  the  bullet 
home  to  her  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  ! 

On  November  20,  1862,  he  was  promoted  Sub- 
Lieutenant,  having  passed  a  First  Class  examina- 
tion, and  gone  over  the  heads  of  eighty  officers 
senior  to  him. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1863,  Rawson  was  sent  ashore 
to  take  command  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  troops 
stationed  in  the  city  of  Ningpo.  They  numbered 
thirteen  hundred,  and  his  orders  were  to  get  the  place 
into  a  proper  state  of  defence  and  drill  his  men. 
For  three  months  he  remained  Military  Commandant 
of  the  city,  being  then  nineteen  years  old.  Whilst 
there  he  made  great  friends  with  the  Mandarins  and 
city  officials,  though  fully  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  forces  under  his  charge.  "  On  one  occasion 
he  issued  invitations  to  a  grand  banquet.  When  the 
toast  of  '  The  Queen '  was  proposed,  someone  sug- 
gested that  it  was  proper,  after  drinking  Her 
Majesty's  health,  to  throw  the  glass  over  the  shoulder 
and  break  it.  This  was  explained  to  the  Mandarins, 
but  they  must  have  misunderstood  it,  for  at  every 
toast — and  there  were  many — they  drained  their 
glasses  and  flung  them  away.  In  a  short  time  there 
were  very  few  glasses  left,  and  the  Chinese  guests 
*  A.  D.  McArthur,  Esq.,  R.N. 
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were  all  intoxicated,  and  had  to  be  sent  home.  It 
was  a  most  comical  spectacle  to  see  the  portly, 
usually  stolid,  Mandarins  gorgeously  attired,  and 
bobbing  about  as  they  were  escorted  to  their  chairs, 
whilst  Rawson  gravely  wished  them  'Good-evening.' 
But  alas !  they  became  so  affectionate  in  their  fare- 
wells that  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  I 
think  Rawson  himself  would  have  been  suffocated  in 
their  embraces  had  we  not  gone  to  his  rescue."* 

On  May  10,  1863,  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant, 
and  ordered  to  join  the  "  Vulcan,"  then  under  orders 
for  home ;  but  apparently  the  authorities  expected 
trouble  with  Japan,  and  these  orders  were  cancelled, 
the  "  Vulcan  "  remaining  on  the  station  for,  to  him, 
many  weary  months.  "  It  seems  as  if  we  shall 
never  get  our  home  orders,"  he  writes.  "I  have 
not  yet  got  over  my  sea-sickness,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
never  shall,  for  I've  never  been  to  sea  yet  without 
having  an  attack,  although  a  short  one  and  soon 
over.  It  seems  curious,  but  there  are  many  officers 
and  men  in  the  Service  who  are  always  ill,  and  who 
apparently  will  never  get  over  it." 

Meanwhile  the  "  Vulcan  "  was  employed  in  very 
prosaic  duties,  transporting  troops  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  China  Station,  acting  guardship, 
being  docked,  etc.,  until  the  month  of  June,  1864, 
when  the  glad  tidings  came  that  they  were  ordered 
home  with  invalids.  The  "  Vulcan  "  left  Hong-Kong 
on  June  9,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage, 
*  A.  D.  McArthur,  Esq.,  KN. 
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arrived  at  Portsmouth,  October  12,  1864,  Rawson, 
thus  having  served  on  the  China  and  Japan  Stations 
for  six  years  and  eight  months,  with  only  one  break 
of  two  months  at  home.  For  his  services  in  the 
China  War  he  received  the  medal  with  three  clasps 
(Taku Forts,  1858;  Taku  Forts,  1860  ;  Peking,  1860), 
and  was  several  times  mentioned  in  despatches. 
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Appointed  to  "Excellent" — Joins  "  Bellerophon  " — Description 
of  Channel  Squadron — Opening  of  Suez  Canal — Appointed  to 
Royal  Yacht — Instrumental  in  saving  life — His  marriage — 
Commander  of  the  "  Hercules "  —  Changes  in  ideas  and 
methods  of  naval  construction — Applies  unsuccessfully  for 
Polar  expedition — His  nautical  sponsors. 

On  his  return  from  the  East,  Rawson  was  able  to  get 
a  few  days'  well-earned  rest  before  commencing  his 
studies   at   the  Naval   College.      At  this  time  his 
parents   were   residing   In  Canada,   and  they  were 
naturally  anxious  that  their  son  should  visit  them 
there,   having   seen  practically  nothing  of  him  for 
seven   years.       However,    Hawson  writes  :    "I  am 
afraid  it  Is  impossible  for  me  to  come  across  to  Canada 
to  see  you,  my  dear  father  and  mother.    I  can  hardly 
believe    I    am    in    England   again.     Everything   so 
strange  and  different  from  our  life  in  the  East.     You 
cannot  tell  how  I  long  to  come  over  to  Canada  to  see 
you  all  again.     It  seems  ages  since  I  said  '  good-bye.' 
There  is  no  place  like  home,  and  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  home  since  I  joined  the  Service.     I  have 
had  a  capital  kind  letter  from  Roderick  Dew,  welcom- 
ing me  home  :  one  that  I  am  proud  of,  for  was  it  not 
written  by  a  Captain  to  his  midshipman  ?     All  the 
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old  '  Encounters  '  have  written  to  welcome  me,  which 
shows  they  have  not  forgotten  me." 

In  July,  1865,  he  joined  the  "Excellent,"  for 
gunnery  instruction,  and  remained  there  for  twenty- 
one  months,  gaining  a  First  Class  certificate  and 
acting  as  Staff  Officer.  Whilst  in  the  "  Excellent  " 
he  was  presented  at  Court  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  on  April  22,  1867,  he  was  appointed  First  and 
Gunnery  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Bellerophon,"  under 
Captain  Macdonald,  which  shortly  afterwards  left  on 
a  two  years'  cruise  with  the  Channel  and  Mediter- 
ranean Fleets. 

"  The  collection  of  ironclads  in  Plymouth  Sound 
before  we  sailed  was,  without  doubt,  the  finest  col- 
lection of  warships  in  the  world.  There  were  in  all 
nine  ships  :  the  '  Agincourt,'  '  Minotaur,'  '  North- 
umberland,' '  Hercules,'  '  Monarch,'  *  Warrior,' 
'  Black  Priiice,'  '  Inconstant,'  and  '  Bellerophon,' 
all  heavily  armed  and  armour-plated  and  very  good 
sea-boats.  Though  few  may  serve  as  models  in  the 
future,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  first-class 
fighting  ships.     No  foreign  fleet  can  touch  them. 

"  These  nine  ships  represent  different  types.  The 
*  Agincourt,'  '  Northumberland,'  and  '  Minotaur  ' 
are  long  five-masted  rams,  good  ships  but  not  handy 
enough,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  reproduced. 

"  The  '  Warrior  '  and  '  Black  Prince,'  which  have 
just  returned  from  towing  the  Bermuda  dock  out, 
were  built  as  ocean-going  ironclads,  before  people 
would  believe  that  all  ironclads  should  be  able  to 
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take  and  keep  the  sea.  They  are  fast  and  sail  well, 
but  are  neither  sufficiently  handy  nor  heavily  enough 
armed  or  defended,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  copied 
again. 

"The  '  Bellerophon,'  which  is  next  in  age,  is 
heavily  armed  and  armoured  and  has  a  ram  bow. 
She  is  the  most  handy  ship  in  the  fleet  under  steam, 
but  is  a  bad  sailor. 

"The  '  Hercules  '  is  a  good  sea-boat,  fair  sailer,  very 
heavily  armed  and  armoured,  steady  as  a  rock,  and 
without  doubt  the  finest  broadside  ship  in  the  world. 

"  The  '  Monarch  '  carries  twentyfive-ton  guns. 
The  '  Inconstant '  is  one  of  ^he  new  ocean  despatch 
boats,  a  sixteen-knotter  under  steam  and  a  good 
sailer.  She  is  wooden-built,  strengthened  with 
armour  plates,  and  carries  a  battery  of  twelve-ton 
guns.  She  would  do  great  damage  to  commerce, 
and  be  a  very  formidable  adversary. 
[  "  Thus  you  will  see  that  although  they  have 
plenty  of  faults,  yet  they  are  undoubtedly  the  finest 
fleet  ever  collected  together." 

In  May,  1868,  the  Empress  Eugenie  arrived  at 
Port  Said,  in  the  French  Imperial  Yacht  "Aigle," 
for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Five  ironclads 
of  the  British  Fleet,  including  the  "  Bellerophon," 
were  present  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.  The 
Empress,  together  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  conducted  in  a 
procession  of  steamships  from  sea  to  sea,  followed 
by  the  vessels  of  every  European  nation. 
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On  January  3,  1870,  whilst  serving  in  the  '*  Beller- 
ophon,"  then  at  Malta,  Rawson  was  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  "  Victoria  and  Albert,"  and  commenced 
a  life-long  friendship  with  many  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  who  always  regarded  "  Harry  Raw- 
son  "  with  the  greatest  affection  and  regard.  He 
writes  from  the  yacht :  "  I  was  on  duty  the  other 
day,  taking  the  Queen  across  to  Cowes,  and  the 
Captain  (H.S.H.  Prince  of  Leiningen)  presented  me 
to  Her  Majesty.  .  .  .  We  are  just  off  to  Grimsby 
to  embark  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  leave  on  Satur- 
day morning  for  Copenhagen,  to  bring  back  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  children." 

Later  he  writes :  "I  have  been  hard  at  work 
learning  to  ride  the  bicycle,  and  after  having  been 
thrown  about  like  a  shuttlecock,  have  become  covered 
with  bruises  and  at  length  succeeded  in  mastering 
the  article.  Now  I  can  look  forward  to  many  jolly 
cruises  into  the  country,  but  they  are  queer  craft  and 
want  good  steering  to  keep  a  straight  course."  This 
refers  to  the  high  bicycle  known  as  "the  kangaroo." 

On  August  30,  1871,  an  incident  occurred  on 
board  the  Royal  Yacht  which  is  best  described  in  the 
letter  which  Captain  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Leiningen, 
G.C.B.,  forwarded  to  the  Admiralty,  detailing  the 
circumstances  : 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  ult.,  whilst  Her  Majesty's 
yacht,  under  my  command,  was  lying  in  the  Scheldt 
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off  Antwerp,  a  boat  containing  four  ladies,  one  man, 
and  two  boys,  was  capsized  abreast  of  the  after  ladder. 
Three  of  the  passengers  were  saved  at  the  gangway, 
but  the  others  were  swept  astern  by  the  tide,  which 
was  running  at  four  knots.  The  accident  was 
observed  by  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Rawson  and  Mr.  John 
Aitkin,  Engineer,  who  immediately  lowered  them- 
selves over  the  stern,  swam  to  the  assistance  of  the 
drowning  people,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  two  of 
the  ladies,  whilst  boats  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
others,  so  that  all  were  saved.  Both  the  officers 
are  under  medical  treatment  for  severe  laceration 
of  the  hands  (which  were  cut  to  the  bone),  caused  by 
their  precipitation  in  lowering  themselves  by  steel 
haw^sers  over  the  stern.  The  circumstances  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
His  Majesty  desired  that  his  best  thanks  be  tendered 
to  the  officers  for  their  gallantry  in  hastening  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  the  ladies. 

"  I  have,  etc., 

"Leiningen." 

The  two  officers  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
bestowed  on  them  the  Belgian  Civic  Cross  of  the 
second  class.  Commenting  on  the  incident,  Prince 
Leiningen  afterwards  wrote  in  a  private  letter : 
"...  most  certainly  they  would  have  been  drowned 
had  it  not  been  for  Rawson  and  Mr.  Aitkin  taking 
to  the  water  and  keeping  them  afloat  until  picked  up 
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by  boats.  The  danger  consisted,  not  so  much  in 
jumping  overboard,  as  in  the  strong  four-knot  current 
which  was  running  at  the  time,  not  to  speak  of  an 
under-current  which  prevails  in  the  Scheldt.  I  have 
seen  a  man  fall  overboard  from  a  vessel  close  along- 
side us,  and  go  down  without  even  coming  up  again, 
though  a  good  swimmer." 

On  September  7,  1871,  Rawson  was  promoted 
Commander  out  of  the  Royal  Yacht,  and  on 
October  19  he  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  Alice 
Shaw,  daughter  of  John  R.  Shaw,  Esq.,  J. P.  and 
D.L.,  of  Arrowe  Park,  Cheshire.  Thus  commenced 
a  life  of  complete  married  happiness,  only  to  be 
terminated  by  the  infinitely  sad  death  of  his  wife 
thirty-four  years  later. 

On  December  30  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Commander  of  the  "Hercules"  (Captain 
W.  M.  Dowell).  His  promotion  had  indeed  been 
rapid.  Before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-eighth 
birthday  he  had  gained  the  rank  of  Commander,  and 
all  the  honours  of  the  Service  lay  within  his  reach. 
Thus  he  began  his  connection  with  the  ship  on 
whose  books  he  was  borne  for  over  five  years,  and 
on  which  he  left  an  indelible  mark.  As  Commander 
of  the  ship,  the  whole  of  the  executive  work  fell  on 
his  shoulders.  To  the  Commander,  more  than  to 
any  other  officer,  fell  then,  and  falls  now,  the 
responsibility,  endless  hard  work,  manifold  troubles 
and  labour  entailed  in  keeping  the  ship  and  every- 
body in   her  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
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The  time  at  which  Rawson  began  his  long  association 
with  the  "  Hercules  "  coincided  with  a  great  change 
in  the  ideas  and  methods  of  naval  construction.  In 
1859,  when  he  was  still  serving  in  the  teak-built 
ship  "  Calcutta,"  the  French  had  launched  their 
epoch-making  armour-clad  warship,  the  "  Gloire." 
This  was  followed  by  the  building  of  the  United 
States  vessel  "Monitor,"  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 
far-reaching  changes  which  has  extended  down  to 
the  present  day.  "  That  strange  innovation  upon 
the  wooden  vessels  of  the  past  startled  the  world  by 
her  performances  in  the  American  Civil  War."  In 
1862  the  wooden  line-of-battle  ship  "Victoria"  was 
considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  British  naval  ship- 
building science,  and  justly  so,  as  regards  beauty  of 
appearance  and  strength  to  resist  the  guns  of  the 
period,  of  which  the  sixtyeight-pounder  was  still  the 
heaviest  afloat.  But  now  came  the  "  Warrior,"  the 
first  ironclad  ever  built  for  the  British  Navy,  and 
the  old  "Victoria"  and  her  sisters  were  condemned 
to  vanish  from  the  seas.  When  the  "  Warrior  "  first 
made  her  appearance  the  sixtyeight-pounder  still 
held  the  field,  and  sail  power  was  yet  the  dominant 
factor  as  a  means  of  propulsion.  The  "  Warrior  " 
herself  was  fully  rigged,  and  she  was  succeeded  by  a 
long  series  of  full-rigged  ironclads,  though  gradually 
sails  were  discontinued. 

Later  came  the  "  Devastation,"  a  sea-going  turret 
monitor,  commenced  in  1869.  She  was  an  improved 
design  by  Sir  (then  Mr.)  E.  J.  Reid  on  the  United 
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States  "  Monitor."  She  had  low  freeboard  (which 
was  afterward  modified)  similar  to  the  ill-fated 
"  Captain,"  but  was  not  designed  to  carry  masts  and 
sails.  In  fact,  the  "  Devastation  "was  the  first  sea- 
going battleship  in  the  British  Navy  which  depended 
wholly  on  steam-power  for  propulsion.  It  is  curious 
in  these  latter  days  of  submarines  and  aeroplanes  to 
reflect  that  the  "  Devastation  "  was  considered  by 
many  experts  to  be  a  startling  and  even  dangerous 
innovation — so  dangerous  that  it  was  thought  un- 
wise to  let  her  go  to  sea  alone,  and  on  her  first  cruise 
she  was  convoyed  by  the  "Hercules,"  in  which 
Rawson  was  serving  as  Commander.  A  contem- 
porary print  of  the  period  describes  her  as  "  this 
monster,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
ugliest  vessel  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  has  been 
favoured  by  smooth  seas  and  fair  winds,  and  has 
accomplished  her  first  voyage  [to  Malta]  in  safety." 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  that  she  was  to  be 
solely  employed  for  harbour  defence,  but  this  idea 
was  afterwards  modified,  owing  to  her  good  sea-going 
qualities,  and  the  "Devastation"  made  frequent 
cruises,  and  was  detailed  for  service  as  with  other 
ships  of  the  squadron ;  in  fact,  her  remarkably 
good  behaviour  in  a  sea-way  successfully  demon- 
strated that  the  battleship  of  the  future  could  and 
would  depend  wholly  on  steam-power  for  propulsion. 
Thus  sweeping  changes  were  taking  place  which 
could  not  but  affect  all  the  old-established  ideas  as 
to  conduct  of  war  at  sea.     It  was  a  time  of  revolu- 
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tion  in  means  of  propulsion,  in  armament,  and  of 
construction,  and  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  specula- 
tion as  to  the  future.  Doubts  and  obscurities 
remained  unsolved,  because  they  had  never  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  actual  fighting  on  an  adequate 
scale.  Shipbuilders,  naval  constructors,  admirals, 
and  captains  were  working  in  the  dark,  and  knew 
not  what  the  future  might  bring  forth.  How  to 
solve  the  problem  which  science  had  set  was  the  task 
of  thoughtful  naval  officers  of  the  time.  To  Rawson 
himself,  then  on  the  threshold  of  a  career  which  was 
to  end  only  with  the  command  of  the  then  invincible 
Channel  Squadron,  the  new  order  of  things  appealed 
with  irresistible  attraction.  The  succeeding  years 
were  spent  in  close  and  earnest  study  of  the  manifold 
branches  of  his  profession.  Now  commenced  the  long 
and  arduous  spade-work  which  filled  all  his  time  for 
many  years.  He  reaped  his  reward,  it  is  true,  but 
success  for  him  was  not  gained  without  the  attendant 
labour. 

On  July  22,  1872,  his  first  child — a  daughter — 
was  born,  and  was  christened  Alice  Evelyn. 

Meanwhile  Rawson  was  busily  employed  as  Com- 
mander of  the  "Hercules."  It  was  while  making 
one  of  his  daily  inspections  of  this  vessel  that  he 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  through  a  some- 
what small  watertight  door.  In  order  to  get 
through  more  easily,  Rawson  attempted  to  get  in 
sideways,  whereupon  a  petty  officer  stationed  near 
drew  himself  to  attention,  saluted,  and  remarked  in 
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a  worried  tone  :  "  It  hain't  no  good,  sir.    You  'aven't 
got  no  feather-edge." 

About  the  same  time  a  young  midshipman  was 
transferred  from  another  ship  and  ordered  to  report 
himself  to  the  Commander  of  the  "  Hercules."  Raw"- 
son  inquired  why  he  had  left  his  last  ship,  where- 
upon the  gallant  middy  replied  in  high  falsetto 
tones  :  "  Please,  sir,  I  think  it  must  be  because  the 
First  Lieutenant  spoke  unkindly  to  me,  and  I  called 
him  a  d d  fool !" 

The  "  Hercules "  was  attached  to  the  Channel 
Squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Phipps 
Hornby,  and  the  following  months  were  spent  in 
manoeuvres  and  tactics.  With  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  the  sole  propelling  power  all  the  old  ideas 
of  naval  warfare  were  perforce  abandoned,  and  a  new 
school  of  naval  officers  arose  which  attacked  the 
problems  set  before  it  in  no  light-hearted  manner. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  Channel  Squadron 
had  lighter  and  less  warlike  tasks  to  perform.  In 
June,  1873,  the  Shah  of  Persia  paid  a  visit  to 
England,  and  the  "  Hercules  "  was  one  of  the  ships 
which  escorted  him  into  Dover  Roads.  "  We  went 
halfway  across  the  straits,"  Rawson  writes,  "  to 
meet  the  French  escorting  squadron  of  five  ships, 
and  everyone  felt  that  the  '  Sultan '  and  '  Her- 
cules '  could  have  made  scrap-iron  of  the  whole  lot 
of  them  in  ten  minutes." 

Later  in  the  same  month  Rawson  was  present  in 
Trondhjem   Cathedral   for  the  coronation   of  King 
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Oscar  11. ,  and  was  invited  to  the  coronation  ban- 
quet afterwards. 

The  same  month  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  system  of  minor  punishments 
then  in  vogue  in  the  Service,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Admiralty  for  reforms  and 
modifications. 

In  August,  1873,  the  "Hercules"  was  present  at 
Holyhead  for  the  opening  of  the  breakwater  there 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  October  the  squadron 
sailed  for  Lisbon  and  Vigo.  It  was  whilst  on  this 
cruisOj  when  the  "  Hercules  "  was  lying  at  Madeira, 
that  she  was  inspected  by  the  Admiral,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Phipps  Hornby.  "  The  ship  and  crew  are  remarkably 
clean,"  he  afterwards  wrote  in  his  report,  "  and 
everything  is  in  excellent  order.  The  officers  and 
men  both  deserve  much  credit,  and  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend Commander  H.  H.  Rawson  to  their  lordships' 
very  favourable  notice.  I  have  never  seen  a  ship  in 
better  order  than  the  '  Hercules,'  and  he  has  had  a 
very  large  share  in  obtaining  such  very  satisfactory 
results." 

In  March,  1 874,  the  fleet  were  back  again  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  "  Hercules "  was  ordered  to 
undergo  a  complete  refit  and  overhaul,  in  antici- 
pation of  her  being  recommissioned  as  flagship  of 
the  Mediterranean  station.  Meanwhile,  Rawson 
went  through  a  torpedo  course,  which  was  finished 
in  September,  and  after  that  he  was  busy  getting 
the  "  Hercules"  in  order  for  her  new  commission. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  his  interest  was 
excited  by  hearing  that  the  Government  contem- 
plated sending  forth  an  expedition  for  Polar  ex- 
ploration. This  was  the  expedition  w^hich  left 
England  in  1875,  in  the  ships  "Alert"  and  "Dis- 
covery," under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Nares, 
K.O.B,,  and  which  succeeded  in  reaching  the  most 
northerly  point  then  attained  by  any  Polar  explorers. 
On  hearing  of  the  proposed  expedition,  Rawson  at 
once  applied  to  be  appointed  to  it,  but  he  was  not 
successful,  there  being  no  vacancy  for  an  officer  of 
his  seniority,  though  both  Sir  Leopold  McClintock 
and  Admiral  Sherard  Osborne  strongly  recommended 
his  claims. 

Though  Rawson  himself  was  not  appointed,  his 
brother  was  more  successful,  and  accompanied  the 
expedition  as  Third  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Discovery." 
This  was  Wyatt  Rawson,  who,  seven  years  later, 
was  destined  to  meet  his  death  at  the  Battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

Although  Rawson  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
to  go  with  the  expedition,  he  was  fortunate  in 
possessing  good  interest  at  a  time  when  it  could  be 
most  serviceable  to  him ;  but  it  must,  nevertheless, 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  solely  and  entirely  due 
to  his  own  zeal  and  ability  that  he  owed  such 
interest.  There  was  little  or  no  active  service  to  be 
had,  and  but  few  opportunities  had  yet  been  given  to 
him  of  distinguishing  himself.  But  he  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  thorough  master  of  his  profession,  and 
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his  ability  and  energy  were  ackuowleclged  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  A  point  in  his 
favour  was  the  excellent  school  in  which  he  had 
been  trained.  No  naval  officer  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  such  names  as  William  King-Hall, 
Roderick  Dew,  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  Dowell, 
Codrington,  and  Bowden  Smith.  Yet  these  were 
the  men  who  acted  as  Rawson's  nautical  sponsors, 
who  instilled  into  him  the  very  principles  by  which 
they  themselves  were  guided,  and  to  which  they 
owed  their  own  success  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  high  value  put  on 
Rawson's  ability,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reproduce 
the  following  letter  written  when  another  flagship 
was  commissioning  for  service  at  the  same  time  as 
the  "  Hercules"  : 

"January  26,  1875. 

"  My  dear  Rawson, 

"  The  Admiral  and  myself  are  full  of  hope  of 
getting  you  to  come  with  us.  I  trust  nothing  will 
happen  to  dash  our  airy  castle  to  the  ground.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  long  to  get  you.  Do 
write  and  let  me  know. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Hugh  Campbell, 

"Captain  H.M.S.  'Undaunted.'" 

Alas  for  the  writer's  hopes !  Rawson  preferred 
to  be  true  to  his  first  love,  the  "  Hercules,"  and  de- 
clined the  offer  with  many  thanks. 
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On  January  18,  1875,  a  son  and  heir  was  born  to 
him  and  christened  Harry  Hugh,  but  to  the  great 
grief  of  his  parents  lived  only  a  few  months.  The 
end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  proved  a 
very  trying  time,  his  wife  becoming  dangerously  ill. 
Fortunately  he  was  able  to  be  with  her,  and  for 
nine  days  never  left  the  house,  being  in  constant 
attendance  on  her.  But  happily  a  complete  recovery 
followed,  and  Rawson  was  able  to  leave  England  in 
the  flagship  "  Hercules  "  with  a  light  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Situation  in  Near  East,  1875 — Mediterranean  Fleet  ordered  to 
Besika  Bay — Russo-Turkish  war,  1877 — "Hercules"  returns 
home  and  paid  off" — Promoted  to  Captain — Flag-Captain  in 
Channel  Squadron — Sails  for  the  East — Complications  with 
Russia — Cyprus  ceded  to  England  by  Turkey — Commandant 
of  Nicosia — Description  of  Nicosia — Occupation  of  Cyprus. 

In  1875,  when  Eawson  sailed  in  the  "  Hercules  "  for 
the  Mediterranean,  the  situation  in  the  Near  East  was 
such   as  to  cause  great  uneasiness  at   home.     The 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had 
risen  in  revolt,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
Austria  issued  a  Note  recommending  that  the  Sultan 
be   advised  to  establish  liberty  of  religion  in   the 
revolted   provinces.       Early   in   the  new  year   the 
British  Government's  acceptance  of  these  proposals 
was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  Mohammedan  fana- 
ticism at  Salonica,  resulting  in  the  murder  of  the 
French  and  German  consuls.     A  crisis  was  thus  pre- 
cipitated,  and    France   and    Germany    immediately 
moved  their  squadrons  into  Turkish  waters,  and  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet  was  ordered  to  Besika 
Bay,  an  exposed  anchorage  situated  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles.     But  the  Porte  were  not  to  be 
cowed  by  the  presence  of  any  number  of  battleships, 
and   stubbornly    refused   to   do   anything.      Conse- 
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quently  affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  July, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  openly  declared  war  on 
Turkey,  and  the  European  Powers  becoming  alarmed, 
the  Berlin  Conference  was  hastily  convened.  This 
was  followed  by  the  issue  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
in  which  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  proposed  a 
three  months'  armistice,  with  efficacious  measures  as 
an  ultimate  resort  if  peace  were  not  attained  before 
the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  rejected  the  Memorandum,  which,  as 
it  happened,  was  never  presented  to  the  Porte. 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  Bulgarian  atrocities  pro- 
duced a  tempestuous  agitation  which  swept  over 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  A  special  report 
by  Mr.  Walter  Baring,  a  member  of  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  served,  more  or  less,  to  confirm  the 
worst  details.  Lord  Derby,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
addressed  an  uncompromising  reprimand  to  the  Tur- 
kish Government ;  but  whilst  his  chief  aim  was  to  avert 
war  at  any  cost.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  that  time  Prime 
Minister,  was  mainly  anxious  to  prevent  England's 
old  bugbear,  Bussia,  from  using  the  crisis  to  realize 
ambitions  of  long  standing.  Finally  England  pressed 
for  an  armistice,  and  in  September,  1876,  Turkey 
agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Fresh  demands 
were  put  forward  by  the  Powers,  only  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Porte,  and  at  last  Russia  declared  war  against 
Turkey  on  April  24,  1877.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  here  the  course  of  that  war.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  with  the  fall  of  Plevna  and  abandonment  of 
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Adrianople,  Russia  planted  her  foot  at  the  very  doors 
of  Constantinople  itself  On  December  12,  1876, 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  then  about  to  leave 
Besika  Bay  in  order  to  winter  at  Salonika,  was 
ordered  to  remain  at  Besika,  the  British  Government 
fearing  a  general  uprising  at  Constantinople.  Christ- 
mas at  home  that  year  was  characterized  by  very 
wintry  weather,  and  Londoners  in  particular  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  its  severity  ;  but  their 
discomfort  was  luxury  when  compared  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  crews  of  the  fleet  in  Besika  Bay,  where 
strong  northerly  gales  and  heavy  snow-storms  ren- 
dered two  anchors  down  necessary,  and  steam  had 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  readiness. 

Finally  the  Admiral's  representations  took  effect, 
and  the  fleet  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Smyrna, 
glad  to  leave  the  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
anchorage  at  Besika,  where  they  had  spent  so  terrible 
a  Christmas.  Rawson  used  to  tell  some  stories  of  a 
certain  captain  Mdio  was  serving  in  this  fleet  at  the 
time.  He  was  a  man  of  good  family,  but  had  got  into  a 
habit  of  dropping  his  h's,  due,  it  was  believed,  to  his 
practice  when  a  midshipman  of  mimicking  a  messmate. 

The  vessel  which  this  officer  commanded  was  a 
frigate,  rather  crank  and  very  much  overmasted. 
Divine  service  was  being  conducted  on  the  main- 
deck,  and  the  parson  was  laboriously  wading  through 
a  long  and  uninteresting  sermon,  when  the  captain, 
happening  to  look  out  of  one  of  the  weather  ports, 
saw  a  squall  coming  up.     After  fidgeting  about  for 
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a  minute  or  two,  he  turned  round,  and  with  one 
breath  and  in  the  same  tone  bawled  out :  "That  '11  do, 
parson  ;  give  'em  a  blessing.  'Ands,  reef  tor'ps'ls  !" 
On  another  occasion  this  same  captain's  elderly- 
maiden  aunt  came  on  board  his  ship  to  lunch.  As 
he  was  assisting  her  up  the  gangway,  she  turned  to 
him  and  implored  him  to  look  after  her  skirts, 
whereupon  her  gallant  nephew  replied  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  :  "  Never  mind  your  legs,  m'lady — lots  of 
people  'as  seen  'em  before  !" 

A  more  peaceful  atmosphere  having  arisen  in  the 
Near  East,  political  considerations  no  longer  rendered 
the  presence  of  the  fleet  necessary  in  Eastern  waters, 
and  in  April,  1877,  the  "Hercules"  left  for  Malta, 
homeward  bound.  At  Malta  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(then  in  command  of  the  "Sultan"),  who  had  become 
very  much  attached  to  Rawson,  invited  him  to  dine 
on  the  last  night  at  the  Duke's  house.  "  After 
dinner  they  each  gave  me  their  autographed  photo- 
graphs, and  next  morning  the  Duke  came  aboard  and 
had  a  long  yarn  with  me  in  my  cabin.  When  he 
left,  he  said,  '  Good-bye,  Rawson ;  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  you  again.'  " 

On  April  3  the  "  Hercules  "  paid  off  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  Rawson  severed  his  long  connection  with 
the  old  ship.  One  incident  in  connection  with  the 
paying  off  of  the  "  Hercules "  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  "  When  the  Admiral,  Sir  James  Drummond, 
bade  good-bye  to  the  crew,  they  spontaneously 
manned  the  rigging,  cheered,  threw  their  caps  into 
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the  sea,  and  cried  out,  'Good-bye,  Uncle  Jim,  we 
are  sorry  to  lose  you !'  Such  an  expression  speaks 
volumes  for  one  who  could  keep  good  discipline 
and  at  the  same  time  was  almost  revered  in  his 
fleet."  That  the  same  good  feeling  prevailed  among 
the  officers  of  the  "  Hercules  "  is  evident  from  the 
subjoined  letter  written  by  his  late  captain  to 
Rawson  :  "  I  have  been  wishing  to  give  you  some 
little  thing  in  remembrance  of  our  time  together  in 
the  '  Hercules,'  and  of  your  valuable  assistance,  and 
have  therefore  ventured  to  make  you  a  life  member 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  which  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  accepting."  So 
ended  the  good  old  days  in  the  "  Hercules." 

In  the  month  of  May,  Rawson  was  among  the  fifty- 
one  officers,  past  and  present,  of  the  Royal  Yachts 
who  subscribed  to  a  testimonial  and  address  to  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen  on  his  attaining  Flag-rank  and 
relinquishing  the  command  of  the  "  Victoria  and 
Albert,"  which  he  had  held  for  twelve  years.  On 
June  4,  1877,  Rawson  was  promoted  Captain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  would  have  been  promoted  twelve 
months  earlier  but  for  an  unfortunate  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  time  the  "  Hercules "  was 
ordered  to  Besika  Bay  with  the  rest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to 
commence  his  voyage  to  India  in  the  "  Serapis,"  and 
he  was  very  anxious  that  Rawson  should  be  appointed 
to  her,  and  had  also  requested  the  Admiralty  to  give 
him  the  command  of  the  Prince's  yacht  "  Osborne," 
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"  When  the  Prince  arrived  at  Malta  on  his  voyage 
out  he  spoke  to  the  Admiral,  saying,  '  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  Kawson  to  have  command  of  the  '  Osborne.' 
I  must  have  him,  and  I  hope  you  won't  mind  his 
being  taken  away  from  you.'  "  But  the  Admiralty 
decided  that  they  could  not  spare  an  officer  of  Raw- 
son's  seniority  and  known  capacity  whilst  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  East  was  so  serious,  and  he  was 
retained  in  the  "  Hercules,"  though  it  was  considered 
at  the  time  that  he  had  missed  his  promotion  by  not 
being  allowed  to  join  the  "  Serapis."  In  fact,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  Rawson  was  promoted,  the  United 
Service  Gazette  of  June  9  contained  the  following  : 

"  The  last  addition  to  the  Captains  on  the  Active 
List  will  be  received  throughout  the  Service  as  a  well- 
deserved  reward  to  one  of  its  best  officers.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  had  it  not  been  for  '  the  good  of 
the  Service,'  Commander  Rawson  would  have  been 
appointed  to  the  '  Serapis  '  on  the  occasion  of  her 
proceeding  to  India  with  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  he 
could  not  be  spared  from  Admiral  Drummond's  flag- 
ship. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  my  Lords  have 
recognized  both  the  deserts  and  claims  of  this  officer, 
who  but  for  the  good  of  the  Service  would  have  been 
promoted  over  twelve  months  ago." 

On  November  10,  1877,  when  Lord  John  Hay 
was  appointed  senior  officer  in  command  of  the 
Channel  Squadron,  Rawson  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  post  of  Flag-Captain  in  the  "  Minotaur  ";  and 
a  few  months  later,  on  February  21,   1878,  a  son 
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was  born  to  him  and  christened  Henry  Christopher 
Shaw,  who,  Hke  his  father  before  him,  joined  the 
Service. 

Early  in  1878  the  prospect  of  war,  arising  out  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  conflict  of  that  year,  again  gave 
cause  for  anxiety,  and  supplementary  estimates  of 
six  million  pounds  were  voted  for  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

On  January  23,  1878,  England  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  this  was 
followed  later  on  by  Lord  John  Hay  receiving  orders 
to  proceed  with  the  Channel  Squadron  '*  for  the 
East,  under  sealed  orders,"  which  finally  turned  out 
to  be  Malta.  Admiral  Phipps-Hornby,  then  com- 
manding the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Straits  on  January  24,  and  the  Pasha 
in  command  at  Charnak  had  given  him  permission 
to  enter,  when  telegraphic  orders  were  received 
from  the  Admiralty  to  return  to  Besika  Bay,  in 
consequence  of  an  armistice  having  been  agreed  to. 

However,  on  February  7,  1878,  in  spite  of  the 
armistice  which  they  had  signed,  the  Russians  had 
advanced  and  seized  Chatalja,  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  Constantinople.  The  British  Government  were 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  receipt  of  this  news,  and 
decided  to  send  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  through 
to  Constantinople,  retaining  the  Channel  Squadron 
in  reserve  at  Malta.  The  Mediterranean  Squadron 
anchored    ten   miles  off  Constantinople,  ostensibly 
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for  the  protection  of  the  hves  and  property  of  British 
subjects.  At  tlie  same  time  naval  and  mihtary 
preparations  were  urged  forward  at  Woolwich  and 
the  dockyards,  and  reinforcements  were  hurried  out 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Indian  Government  received  orders  to  des- 
patch troops  to  Malta,  and  six  thousand  three  hun- 
dred troops  embarked  at  Bombay  for  Malta  on 
May  2.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was  ordered  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take  command  of  a  pos- 
sible expedition,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  named 
Chief  of  the  StafP.  At  this  time  the  attitude  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  had  brought  the  two 
nations  to  the  very  brink  of  war.  Negotiations  for 
a  consfress  to  have  been  held  at  Berlin  were  broken 
off,  and  on  April  2,  Lord  Derby,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  speedily  substituted  a  policy  of 
decision  for  that  of  previous  indecision. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Bawson  had  been  despatched 
from  the  "  Minotaur  "  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  capabilities  for  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

On  June  13  the  Berlin  Congress  met,  and  a 
month  later  Beaconsfield  was  able  to  announce  to 
the  cheering  crowds  in  Whitehall  the  famous  "peace 
with  honour." 

In  return  for  Great  Britain's  agreement  to  defend 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by 
"force  of  arms,"  the  Sultan  promised  to  introduce 
all  necessary  reforms  and  to  hand  over  the  island 
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of  Cyprus  for  occupation  and  administration  by- 
England  at  an  annual  tribute. 

On  July  2,  1878,  the  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  John  Hay,  left  Suda  Bay,  Crete, 
under  sealed  orders,  it  being  not  then  known  that 
Turkey  had  handed  over  the  island  of  Cyprus  for 
occupation  and  administration  by  the  British.  "  In 
the  absence  of  information  we  believed  that  we  were 
going  to  Beyrout  on  secret  service,  as  we  started 
in  that  direction.  However,  as  we  neared  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  we 
sighted  the  '  Raleigh,'  '  Invincible,'  and  '  Pallas,' 
from  Admiral  Hornby's  Mediterranean  Squadron ; 
they  joined  us  next  morning ;  so  with  the  '  Mino- 
taur,' '  Black  Prince,'  and  '  Monarch,'  our  fleet 
has  been  increased  to  six  ships.  It  then  became 
generally  known  that  Cyprus  had  been  conceded  to 
England,  and  that  Lord  John  Hay  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  taking  over  the  island  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  on  the  10th  the  fleet 
anchored  in  Larnaka  Bay." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Walter  Baring,  the 
Second  Secretary  of  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  accompanied  by  Samih  Pasha,  the 
representative  of  the  Porte,  arrived  in  the  despatch 
vessel  "Salamis"  from  Constantinople.  Mr.  Baring 
brought  with  him  the  firman  of  the  Sultan  order- 
ing, in  execution  of  the  Convention  concluded  on 
June  4  with  England,  the  cession  of  the  island  to 
Great  Britain.     Hitherto  news  had  travelled  slowly 
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in  the  island  itself.  Only  a  few  of  the  population 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  There 
was  in  consequence  an  amount  of  excitement  to 
which  the  society  of  the  island  were  unaccustomed 
when  Mr.  Baring,  Captain  Bawson,  and  Samih 
Pasha  landed  at  Larnaka  to  arrange  for  the  formal 
transfer.  In  the  first  instance  the  Pasha  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  the  palace,  and  orders  were  issued 
for  the  Mussulman  and  Christian  notables  of  the 
place  to  be  summoned  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  Queen  and  Sultan,  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  firman,  and  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  henceforth  they  would  be  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  Accordingly  the  firman  for  the 
cession  of  the  island  was  read,  and  accepted  by  those 
present  on  behalf  of  the  population  of  the  island. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Baring  had  proceeded  to  Nicosia, 
the  capital  of  Cyprus,  twenty-three  miles  inland. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Bawson,  who  had 
orders  from  the  admiral  to  aflPord  any  information 
regarding  provision  for  the  possible  necessity  of 
occupying  the  capital  with  a  force  landed  from  the 
fleet.  He  returned  an  hour  before  midnight  on 
the  same  day  with  his  report,  and  half  an  hour  later 
again  set  out  for  the  capital,  accompanied  by  a 
detachment  of  marines,  to  take  possession  of  the 
city.  So  little  was  the  harbour  known  that  great 
difiiculty  was  experienced  in  landing  this  detach- 
ment.    The  boats  frequently  got  aground,  and  had 
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there  been  any  resistance  from  the  shore,  the  result 
must  have  been  disastrous.  But  the  inhabitants 
were  generally  very  pleased  with  the  change  of 
masters.  Trade  and  property  went  up  in  value  to 
an  incredible  extent,  and  the  marines  were  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  multitude,  amidst  enthusiastic 
cheering. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  John  Hay  arrived 
at  Nicosia,  and  with  his  staff  proceeded  to  the 
Governor's  Palace,  where  he  was  received  with  a 
Turkish  guard  of  honour.  Samih  Pasha  and  the 
members  of  the  Local  Council  were  present,  and, 
as  on  the  previous  occasion,  the  principal  Mussulman 
and  Christian  notables  had  been  summoned  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  proceedings.  Following  in- 
variable custom,  coffee  was  first  served,  and  then 
the  President  of  the  Council  opened  proceedings  by 
expressions  of  welcome  to  the  visitors.  In  answer 
to  this  address  the  Admiral  made  the  following 
speech  :  "  In  accordance  with  a  Convention  that  has 
been  concluded  between  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  I  am  commanded 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  occupy  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  to  assume 
its  temporary  administration  until  the  Governor 
duly  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  arrives.  Any 
changes  that  may  hereafter  be  found  advisable  will 
be  carried  out  by  my  successor.  The  police  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  I 
shall   require    all    taxes    and    contributions    to    the 
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Government  revenue  to  be  paid  into  the  Public 
Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  and  I  shall  hold 
the  proper  officials  responsible  for  all  monies  due  to 
the  Treasury." 

This  very  plain  and  business-like  address,  spoken 
in  English,  was  of  course  not  understood  by  those 
present,  except  the  word  "Victoria,"  which  was 
echoed  by  the  crowd  amidst  tumultuous  cheering. 
However,  it  was  very  carefully  repeated  in  the  ver- 
nacular by  Mr.  Baring,  at  the  close  of  whose  trans- 
lation the  admiral  was  assured  it  was  perfectly 
understood.  All  this  took  place  within  the  palace, 
and  when  Lord  John  Hay  and  his  staff  emerged  on 
their  way  to  the  flagstaff,  they  were  followed  by 
large  crowds.  The  marines  were  drawn  up.  Captain 
Hawson  hoisted  the  Union  Jack,  the  flag  was 
saluted,  and  then  Lord  John  Hay  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  people  that  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  now  reigned  over  Cyprus.  The  apparent 
ease  with  which  the  British  Admiral  went  through 
all  these  formalities  particularly  impressed  the 
Cypriotes.  "  One  would  think,"  remarked  one  of 
them,  "  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  new  territory  all  his  life."  The  proceedings 
over,  the  admiral  and  his  staff  returned  to  the 
fleet  in  Larnaka  Bay. 

On  July  15  Bawson  was  appointed  Commandant 
of  the  capital.  "  Here  I  am,"  he  writes,  "  installed 
as  the  first  English  Commandant  of  Nicosia,  and  a 
fine  lot  of  work  I  have  had  getting  things  in  order 
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and  settled  down.  Such  a  baking  hot  twenty-two 
miles  between  Larnaka  and  Nicosia  I  never  came 
across.  We  have  been  having  the  thermometer  at 
97°,  98°,  and  twice  108°  inside  a  thick- walled  house. 
To-morrow  (July  22)  I  go  down  to  Larnaka  with 
the  Admiral,  and  the  new  Governor  (Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley)  is  expected  to  arrive.  I  do  not  suppose 
we  shall  remain  much  longer  in  Cyprus,  as  our  work 
is  nearly  done.  I  had  the  honour  of  hoisting  the 
flag,  and  have  since  worked  very  hard.  I  sent  in  my 
report,  which  pleased  the  Admiral  very  much,  and 
surprised  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  out  here 
by  the  amount  of  information  it  contained,  procured 
in  such  a  short  time.  My  trips  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  Nicosia  and  Larnaka  surprise  them 
most.  They  cannot  understand  how  I  go  on  with- 
out sleep  for  so  long  without  being  knocked  up.  In 
ten  days  I  have  had  forty  hours'  sleep.  Every  night 
at  eleven  o'clock  I  go  round  the  whole  city  by 
myself" 

On  the  following  day  (July  22),  whilst  riding 
down  to  Charnaka,  his  horse  bolted  and  charged  into 
a  team  of  mules.  Rawson  was  thrown  and  badly 
hurt,  his  arm  being  frightfully  bruised.  "  Though 
in  bed,  I  am  all  right,  and  shall  be  out  of  bed  this 
evening;  but  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  getting  my 
neck  broken.  We  had  hardly  got  outside  Nicosia 
when  the  brute  was  off  full  gallop,  but  as  there  was 
a  long  hill  in  front  of  us,  I  did  not  attempt  to  pull 
him    in.      However,    about    halfway    up    we    came 
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across  a  drove  of  mules,  and  just  as  I  was  galloping 
past,  the  muleteer  drove  two  mules  right  across  my 
horse.  Down  they  went,  with  my  horse  on  top  of 
them,  whilst  I  shot  out  of  the  saddle  a  good  twelve 
yards.  My  arm  and  elbow  were  very  painful,  and  I 
had  to  remount  and  ride  twenty-two  miles  down 
here.  The  doctor  thinks  there  is  nothing  broken, 
and  I  am  going  up  to  Nicosia  again  to-morrow." 

On  July  22  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  at 
Larnaka  with  seventeen  hundred  troops,  to  take  over 
the  Governorship  of  the  island,  and  on  August  1 
proceeded  to  Nicosia,  henceforth  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Government.  All  the  arrangements  for  the 
public  reception  of  His  Excellency  were  made  by 
Rawson,  who  had  been  Commandant  of  the  city  since 
the  formal  transfer  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  occupying  Cyprus,  instead  of  ceasing  with 
time,  appeared  to  wax  hotter  and  hotter.  The  whole 
question  was  looked  at  through  purely  political 
spectacles,  and  thus  the  whole  vision  became  clouded 
by  party  bias.  The  truth  of  the  matter  lay  in  the 
middle  course.  Cyprus  was  not  the  Eden  of  Scrip- 
tures, as  some  would  represent  it.  Neither  w^as  it 
the  Eden  which  Dickens  describes  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  a  pestiferous  swamp.  A  well-known 
German  author  has  given  an  excellent  description  of 
Nicosia.*  "After  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  the 
view  of  the  capital  of  Cyprus  unfolded  itself  before 

*  Herr  von  Lolier. 
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us.  Hundreds  of  palm-trees  became  visible,  then 
slender  minarets,  then  a  massive  cathedral,  and  then 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  most  complete 
picture  of  a  beautiful  Eastern  town,  set  in  a  circle 
of  green  meadows.  It  was  an  Arabian  Nights' 
dream.  The  sun  was  about  to  set,  the  heaven  was 
golden  red,  every  palm  and  minaret  was  bathed  in 
softest  roseate  light,  the  most  striking  object  being 
the  semi-Gothic  cathedral.  Rising  darkly  among 
this  Oriental  splendour,  it  appeared  to  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  or  Seine 
to  this  southern  land.  As  we  entered  the  city  and 
walked  down  the  main  streets,  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple  and  the  pear  were  mingled  with  shrubs  of 
rosemary  and  figs,  whilst  the  plash  of  water  struck 
musically  on  the  ear,  Nicosia  is  a  city  of  fountains 
and  flowers.  No  wonder  the  Greeks  chose  Cyprus 
as  the  abode  of  love  and  beauty.  In  no  city  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  are  the  East  and  West  so 
wedded  together  in  dress,  manners,  and  speech  as 
in  Nicosia.  The  veil  and  black  mantle  are  to  be  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  Greek  cap  and  petticoat.  The 
Turkish  troops  and  the  sound  of  the  muezzin  mingled 
in  chorus  with  the  bells  of  the  cathedral,  whilst  above 
all  shines  that  clear,  heavenly  blue,  with  its  turquoise 
and  sapphire  depths." 

Such  was  the  city  which  Rawson  governed  for 
three  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times  describing  the  town  in  far  different  terms  : 
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"The  actual  state  of  the  city  of  Nicosia  suggests 
a  mournful  comparison  with  the  reputed  splendour  of 
Ionian  or  Venetian  supremacy.  There  seems  not  a 
vestige  above  ground  of  any  past  condition  higher 
than  abandoned  and  hopeless  apathy.  There  is  but 
one  road  properly  entitled  to  the  name  in  the  island, 
that  leading  from  Larnaka  to  Nicosia.  Nicosia  itself 
is  little  more  inviting  in  character  or  aspect  than  any 
other  eastern  city.  The  streets  are  the  same,  so 
narrow  that  one  camel  alone  can  pass,  rugged  with 
broken  pavement  and  dustholes,  and  painfully  devoid 
of  fresh  air.  The  bazaars  are  a  little  better,  as  in 
truth  they  need  to  be,  for  even  here  they  are  worse, 
dirtier,  more  scantily  provided,  more  offensive  in 
odour,  and  more  wretched  in  appearance  than  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  in  an  island  that  was  once  the 
happy  home  of  Cytherea,  and  was  redolent  of  the 
incense  of  her  hundred  fragrant  altars." 

Meanwhile  a  very  considerable  number  of  British 
and  Indian  troops  were  being  landed  and  quartered 
in  the  island.  The  landing  operations  were  carried 
on  by  the  bluejackets,  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments being  in  the  hands  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  "Black 
Prince,"  one  of  the  ships  forming  the  Channel 
Squadron.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  Duke 
deserved  unqualified  praise  both  for  the  method 
and  the  unremitting  vigour  of  his  w^ork.  He  was 
himself  to  be  seen  about  the  beach  or  upon  one  of 
the  six  landing-stages  constructed  under  his  direc- 
tion from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  at 
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night.  All  day  horse-boats,  launches,  and  lighters 
laden  with  men  and  stores  were  going  and  coming 
from  the  ships.  The  beach  was  one  great  stack  of 
cases,  bags,  and  boxes.  In  fact,  since  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  there  had  been  a  fleet  such 
as  has  rarely  been  seen  at  military  work  in  a 
peaceful  harbour  for  many  years — the  "  Mino- 
taur," "Monarch,"  "Invincible,"  "Black  Prince," 
"  Raleigh,"  "  Salamis,"  and  "Foxhound,"  the  three 
troopships  "  Himalaya,"  "  Tamar,"  and  "  Orontes," 
and  twenty  hired  transports. 

On  August  4  Rawson  was  relieved  of  his  command 
and  ordered  to  return  to  Larnaka.  He  writes:  "I 
am  glad  we  are  going  to  be  relieved,  as  the  men  are 
breaking  down.  The  first  fortnight  there  was  no 
sickness  among  them  at  all,  but  this  last  week  I  have 
already  had  to  send  three  oflicers,  six  petty  officers, 
and  twenty  men  down  to  the  ship.  My  work  has 
kept  me  exposed  more  than  the  others,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  I  have  escaped  so  long.  Hot  winds, 
Oriental  smells,  and  mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  and  ants, 
make  life  anything  but  pleasant."  The  first  Napo- 
leon used  to  say  that  the  true  way  to  keep  men  in 
order  was  to  give  them  something  to  do  to  occupy 
their  minds.  During  the  Mutiny  Captain  Peel's 
naval  brigade  lost  fewer  men  in  the  actual  privations 
and  fatigues  of  hard  marching  under  the  tropical  sun 
than  in  loafing  about  in  camps.  In  Rawson's  case 
both  the  axiom  of  the  Emperor  and  our  experience 
in  the  Mutiny  were  corroborated.     He  led  a  party 
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of  KM. A.  and  R. M.L.I,  from  Larnaka  to  Nicosia, 
twenty-two  miles.  They  started  at  two  in  the 
morning,  after  a  two  hours'  ineffectual  search  for 
bullock-carts,  reached  Nicosia  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, halted,  got  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a  rub  down, 
stood  to  their  arms  again,  and  marched  to  the  cere- 
mony of  hoisting  the  flag,  marched  back  to  their 
quarters,  where  Rawson  gave  them  a  dose  of  quinine 
all  round,  and  told  them  to  go  to  sleep  until  the  cows 
came  home !  Not  a  man  was  invalided,  except  the 
doctor,  and  he  did  not  follow  Rawson's  treatment ! 

The  latter  writes  :  "  We  left  last  night,  and  arrived 
on  board  after  a  most  tiring,  dusty  march.  No  sooner 
had  I  got  on  board  than  the  Admiral  told  me  off  as 
Beach  Master,  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  is  going  on  leave  to-morrow,  so  I  have 
another  heavy  job  on  hand.  Before  leaving  Nicosia 
with  my  men.  Sir  Garnet  came  down  to  the  Gate 
and  spoke  most  kindly  about  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  all  my  duties  had  been  done,  how  sorry  he 
was  I  was  going  away,  and  wished  to  tell  the  men 
how  pleased  he  was  to  be  able  to  write  to  the 
Admiral  and  say  how  well  they  had  all  behaved. 
Last  night  I  was  very  shaky  with  pains  in  my  back 
and  head  and  shivering  fits.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
acclimatizing  process. 

"  Wednesday,  7th. — A  very  busy  day  all  yester- 
day with  my  new  work.  The  Admiral  seems 
very  glad  to  get  me  back  again,  and  shunts  any 
amount  of  work  on  to  me.     I  still  have  to  carry 
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my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  it  is  sometimes  painful,  but 
not  often.  The  doctor  says  it  will  be  four  or  five 
months  before  I  can  use  it  properly.  I  had  no  signs 
yesterday  of  the  fever  pains,  although  the  doctor 
who  was  with  me  and  eighteen  men  went  ill  since  our 
return  with  fever.  The  Admiralty  have  sent  me  out 
thanks  for  my  report  on  the  Suez  Canal,  with  which 
they  seemed  very  pleased." 

Strenuous  days  followed  for  Rawson.  It  was 
decided  to  despatch  the  Indian  troops  back  again  to 
India,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  entire  arrangements 
for  the  embarkation  of  the  whole  force.  From  4  a.m. 
till  after  dark  the  work  was  incessantly  carried  on, 
Sundays  not  excepted.  Without  a  great  deal  of 
tact  on  both  sides  the  relations  between  naval  and 
military  heads  of  departments  are  nearly  sure 
to  cause  friction  between  clashing  interests ;  but 
there  was  no  fear  of  this  where  Rawson  was  con- 
cerned. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  done  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  week  in  July  nine 
thousand  troops,  with  their  equipment  and  baggage, 
were  landed  on  an  open  beach  without  accident  to 
man  or  horse ;  two  thousand  of  them  were  then 
re-embarked  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  Cyprus. 
After  a  short  interval,  which  was  filled  up  by  clear- 
ing steamer  after  steamer  laden  with  Government 
stores,  all  the  troops,  white  and  black,  excepting  the 
71st  Regiment  and  part  of  the  42nd,  were  again  put 
on  board  ship  for  various  destinations,   without  a 
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single  casualty.  Altogether,  in  three  months,  not 
less  than  forty  thousand  tons  of  stores  were  landed 
by  the  Navy  alone  at  Larnaka — all  this  on  an  open 
beach  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  with  every  condi- 
tion injurious  to  health. 


CHAPTEE  V 

"Minotaur"  ordered  to  Malta— Cruising  in  Sicilian  waters — 
Steam  tactics — Loss  of  the  "Atalanta" — Situation  in  Egypt 
— Bombardment  of  Alexandria — Expeditionary  force  against 
Arabi  Pasha — Appointed  Principal  Transport  Officer — Flag- 
Captain  in  Mediterranean — Appointed  to  Steam  Keserve — 
Service  reforms — Protests  against  arms  supplied — Appointed 
to  command  of  "  Benbow " — Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  Her 
Majesty,  1890 — Eelative  strength  of  European  navies,  1891- 
1893 — International  amenities — Returns  home — Promoted  to 
Flag-rank — Appointed  to  Committee  for  Revision  of  Inter- 
national Code  of  Signals. 

Finally,  the  Navy's  part  in  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  came  to  an  end,  and  the  welcome  intelH- 
gence  arrived  that  the  "Minotaur"  was  ordered  to 
Malta  for  docking  and  to  give  the  crew  leave.  Rest 
and  recreation  were  sorely  needed.  Not  an  officer 
or  man  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and 
many  were  seriously  ill.  The  "  Minotaur  "  remained 
at  Malta  for  three  months,  and  it  was  not  until 
February  that  she  left  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Channel  Squadron  for  a  cruise  in  Sicilian  waters. 
Eawson  writes  :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  when  I 
tell  you  the  '  Minotaur '  is  leaving  Malta  amid  the 
universal  regrets  of  everyone  here,  who  say  that  the 
ship  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place.     Since 
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we  came  there  has  been  a  continual  round  of  amuse- 
ment, and  at  our  concert  in  aid  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  killed  in  the  explosion  on  board  the 
'  Thunderer '  they  raised  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds. 

"Things  are  beginning  to  look  more  settled  out 
here,  and  in  a  month  or  two  we  should  be  homeward 
bound.  I  think  the  Russians  are  tiring,  and  will  be 
leaving  Constantinople  soon  ;  and  when  that  occurs, 
I  hope  our  people  will  let  the  Channel  Squadron  get 
back  into  its  proper  sphere,  which  is  west,  and  not 
east,  of  Gibraltar." 

After  visiting  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Naples,  and 
other  ports,  the  squadron  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on 
July  1,  Whilst  there,  Lord  John  Hay,  a  very  keen 
tactician  himself,  employed  the  whole  of  the  steam 
pinnaces  of  the  fleet  and  Reserve  Squadron  in  exer- 
cising steam  tactics  for  the  instruction  of  the  officers. 
The  exercises  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
flag-captain.  "  I  have  been  running  the  pinnaces 
about  at  steam  tactics,  I  believe,  more  than  any 
other  captain  has  had  the  opportunity  of  doing,  and 
really  they  have  done  remarkably  well." 

Up  to  the  present  many  of  the  old  exercises  were 
still  continued  under  sail,  and  found  great  favour 
with  the  older  school  of  naval  oflicer ;  but  man- 
oeuvres and  tactical  formations  of  a  fleet  under 
canvas  were  restricted  and  simple,  and  were  often 
hampered  by  adverse  winds.  "  Because  the  sailing- 
ship  carried  her  weapons  in  her  broadside,  it  had 
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become  the  custom  to  range  ships  In  line  one  after 
another — that  is,  in  line  ahead.  Gradually  the  line 
of  battle  was  modified  from  being  a  means  of  bring- 
ing ships  into  action  (which  had  served  its  turn 
when  it  had  placed  them  in  order  where  they  could 
act)  into  an  unwritten  law.  The  formation  of  the 
line,  and  the  maintenance  of  it  throughout  the  action, 
was  enjoined  and  confirmed  ;  it  was  commanded  by 
a  standing  order,  a  real  law.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence was  that,  after  a  fleet  had  been  brought  into 
battle,  it  was  forbidden  to  close  with  the  enemy,  to 
break  in  upon  him  and  to  take  hold.  Thus  all 
battles  tended  to  become  mere  artillery  duels, 
indecisive  combats."*  Generally  speaking,  this 
scheme  of  tactics  had  held  sway  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  with  the  universal  adoption 
of  steam  this  orthodoxy  was  swept  away.  All  the 
old  ideas  of  the  formation  of  the  line  and  mainten- 
ance of  it  throughout  an  action  were  resurrected, 
and  adversely  criticized.  A  completely  new  system 
of  steam  tactics,  more  simple  than  the  advanced 
methods  of  the  present  day,  was  devised  and  intro- 
duced, among  the  exponents  of  which  Rawson  must 
be  given  a  foremost  place.  It  was  whilst  in  com- 
mand of  the  "Minotaur"  (a  five- masted  ship 
carrying  thirty-six  thousand  square  feet  of  canvas 
and  steaming  eleven  knots)  and  succeeding  ships 
that  he  conceived  and  formulated  a  system  of  steam 
tactics,  which  reached  a  very  high  development  in 

*  "Sea  Power,"  D.  Hannay. 
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the  Channel  Squadron,  twenty  years  later,  under 
his  command. 

But  times  have  changed,  even  in  this  short 
period.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  "  Majestic  " 
and  her  sisters  were  considered  the  finest  fighting 
ships  afloat.  With  the  advent  of  the  all  big-gun 
super-Dreadnought,  the  old  methods  of  fighting 
have  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  "  Majestic  "  and 
others  of  her  class  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap. 

Whilst  the  squadron  was  at  Gibraltar  considerable 
apprehension  was  caused  by  the  rumoured  loss  of  the 
training-ship  "  Atalanta."  This  vessel,  having  on 
board  three  hundred  young  seamen,  was  last  sig- 
nalled at  Bermuda,  on  her  way  home  to  Spithead. 
But  months  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
her.  The  "Atalanta  "  was  a  similar  vessel  to  the  un- 
fortunate "Eurydice,"  another  training-ship,  which 
foundered  in  a  squall  off"  the  Isle  of  Wight.  She 
possessed  no  steam  power  whatever,  not  even  for  the 
condensation  of  sea-water.  The  Channel  Squadron, 
then  at  Gibraltar,  was  ordered  to  proceed  westward 
in  extended  open  order,  to  search  for  her,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  its  quest ;  and  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  or  seen  of  the  "  Atalanta  "  to  this  day. 
It  is  conjectured  that  she  foundered  in  a  gale  with 
all  hands. 

In  December,  1881,  the  "Minotaur's"  four  years' 
commission  came  to  an  end,  and  she  was  paid  off 
into  the  Steam  Reserve. 

Rawson's  next  period  of  service  was  in   Egypt. 
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Affairs  in  that  country  had  rapidly  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  Since  November,  1879,  the  Dual  Control 
had  been  established  under  Major  Baring  and  M.  de 
Blignieres.  For  two  years  these  gentlemen  had 
governed  Egypt,  and  initiated  the  great  work  of 
progress  and  reform  in  the  country.  But  this  pro- 
gressive policy  was  doomed  to  be  hampered  by  a 
movement,  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  aims, 
started  by  a  group  of  Nationalists,  with  Arabi 
Pasha  as  their  nominal  head.  This  party  professed 
to  aim  at  protecting  the  Egyptian  from  the  grasp- 
ing tyranny  of  their  Turkish  and  European  op- 
pressors. Right  well  might  the  Egyptian  have 
echoed  the  cry,  "  Save  us  from  our  friends  !" 

The  Government  were  too  weak  to  suppress  the 
agitations  that  arose.  Compelled,  therefore,  to 
make  concessions  to  Arabi  and  his  friends,  they 
found  that  each  concession  served  but  to  produce 
fresh  demands.  To  appease  the  ever-growing  fer- 
ment of  unrest  Arabi  was  promoted,  given  a 
Government  post,  and  finally  admitted  into  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  for  War. 

At  last  the  British  representative,  alarmed  at 
the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  plainly  told  his 
Government  that  armed  intervention  would  be 
necessary.  Accordingly  the  British  and  French 
fleets  were  despatched  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
arrived  in  May.  In  the  following  month  many 
Europeans  were  murdered  by  Arabs  during  a  fracas 
in  that  city ;  and  finding  that  Arabi  still  persisted 
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in  his  work  of  fortifying  the  ramparts,  the  British 
Admiral  bombarded  the  Alexandria  forts  on  July 
11,  1882. 

Meanwhile  the  Nationalist  leaders  prepared  to 
resist  by  force.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  (Egypt's 
nominal  suzerain)  w^as  invited  to  quell  the  revolt, 
but  hesitated  to  accept  the  responsibility.  Accord- 
ingly, on  July  16,  the  Khedive  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  Arabi  was  dis- 
missed from  his  post  as  Minister  for  War  and 
proclaimed  a  rebel.  Their  patience  exhausted,  the 
British  Government  determined  to  employ  armed 
force.  France  and  Italy  having  declined  to  co- 
operate, preparations  were  made  for  sending  out 
a  large  expeditionary  force  from  home  to  quell 
Arabi  Pasha  for  ever,  Bawson  was  appointed 
Principal  Transport  Officer  at  the  seat  of  war,  and 
sailed  for  Egypt  on  July  29.  The  course  of  the 
war  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  completely  outwitted  Arabi,  and 
by  a  well-concerted  night-march  surprised  his  army 
at  dawn,  and  completely  defeated  it.  In  that 
night-march  across  the  desert  Bawson's  brother 
Wyatt  led  the  British  troops,  and,  as  the  charge 
sounded,  received  a  mortal  wound. 

Bawson  himself  reaped  no  little  credit  for  his 
unique  services  as  Principal  Transport  Officer.  His 
name  was  included  in  the  honours  list  for  a 
C.B.,  and  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Order  of  the  Osmanieh  Third 
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Class  ;  but  perhaps  that  which  pleased  him  most 
was  the  presentation,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  salver, 
made  to  him  by  the  captains  of  fifty-six  transports 
who  had  served  under  his  orders  during  the  war. 
The  salver  bore  the  following :  "  Presented  to 
Captain  H.  H.  Rawson,  R.N.,  C.B.,  Principal  Trans- 
port Officer  in  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  1882,  by 
the  commanders  of  fifty-six  transports  serving 
under  him,  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his  invariable 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty."  Altogether  he  had  actually  under  his 
orders  over  one  hundred  merchant  captains,  and  his 
tact  and  good  humour  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
"  Rawson 's  power  of  concentration  and  freedom 
from  red  tape,"  wrote  a  correspondent,  "  are  a 
theme  of  gfeneral  admiration."  That  he  had  de- 
veloped  administrative  abilities  of  a  very  high 
order  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  was  noted  at  the 
time  that  this  testimonial  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
on  record.  Surely  it  bore  testimony  to  the  admir- 
able concord  which  existed  throughout  the  war 
between  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service — 
concord  reflecting  credit  no  less  on  those  who 
received  than  on  those  who  issued  orders.  Exclu- 
sive of  Her  Majesty's  troopships,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  transports  had  been  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  officers,  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers,  and 
thirteen  thousand  horses,  that  had  been  landed  in 
Egypt,  whilst  another  four   thousand  troops  were 
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on  their  way  out  when  Lord  Wolseley's  famous 
message  was  received  :  "  Send  no  more  troops  from 
England  ;  the  war  is  over." 

In  eight  weeks  from  the  original  order  being 
received  to  despatch  the  troops,  Tel-el-Kebir  had 
been  fought  and  won,  and  Cairo  occupied.  With 
equal  speed  and  safety  the  greater  part  of  the 
expeditionary  force  had  been  brought  back  to 
England,  a  task  of  no  mean  magnitude. 

Bawson  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest  on  his  return 
from  Egypt,  but  his  services  were  too  valuable  to  be 
left  long  unheeded,  and  it  is,  indeed,  not  remarkable 
that  he  had  so  little  leisure  on  shore.  No  sooner 
was  one  flagshi23's  commission  ended  than  he  was 
invited  to  join  another.  Lord  John  Hay,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron,  desired  Rawson  to  go  with  him  as  flag- 
captain,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  So  commenced 
another  period  of  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
one  of  peace.  Rumours  of  wars  were  plentiful. 
There  were  countless  excursions  and  alarms.  For 
years  the  political  atmosphere  remained  stormy,  and 
none  knew  what  the  day  might  bring  forth. 
"  Efficiency  "  and  "preparedness"  were  the  watch- 
words of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  the  ships  of 
which  were  commanded  by  such  men  as  Seymour, 
Fisher,  Bedford,  Cyprian  Bridge,  A.  K.  Wilson,  and 
Gerard  Noel.  A  noble  company  and  worthy  to  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  Nelson's  "band  of  brothers." 

Russia  was  considered  by  many  to  have  designs 
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on  our  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  and  France 
occupied  a  position  towards  us  similar  to  that  which 
Germany  holds  now.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  arose 
the  famous  "  Navy  Scare,"  created  by  a  series  of 
articles  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
relative  strength  of  the  British  and  French  navies 
was  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  our  sea 
supremacy,  and  roused  the  British  public  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  across  the 
Channel. 

In  the  Soudan  a  condition  of  tumult  and 
chaos  had  arisen  which  necessitated  the  landing  of 
a  naval  brigade  drawn  from  the  ships  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet.  For  nearly  three  years  Rawson 
remained  flag-captain  in  the  "Alexandra."  This 
was  a  happy  though  strenuous  time.  Happy,  in  that 
he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children  at  Malta  and 
spent  some  weeks  in  their  company.  "  We  have 
been  married  thirteen  years,"  he  writes,  "and  have 
been  together  out  of  that  time  barely  three  years ; 
but  I  have  only  to  look  around  to  see  that  there  are 
many  others  who  are  worse  oflp  than  we  are  in  that 
respect,  so  that  I  cannot  complain."  But  good  news 
was  in  store  for  him.  The  command  of  the  Steam 
Reserve  at  Devonport  fell  vacant,  and  Rawson  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  appointment.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  he  had  served  practically  continuously 
afloat,  of  which  over  eight  had  been  in  command. 
Never  was  a  commander  more  beloved  by  his  crew. 
When  he  left  the  "  Alexandra  "  an  inscription  was 
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placed  by  the  men  on  the  lower  deck  in  the  Christmas 
decorations  :  "  Oh,  Harry  !  we  do  miss  you  1"  He 
governed  men  by  their  reason  and  by  their  affections. 
In  his  whole  life  he  was  never  known  to  act  un- 
kindly to  an  officer  or  man.  He  always  tempered 
justice  with  mercy.  Remembering  the  kindness  and 
encouragement  lie  had  received  in  his  youth  from 
his  old  captains,  he  never  failed  in  after-life  to 
show  the  most  winning  kindness  to  his  midshipmen. 
Severity  of  any  sort  he  detested,  but  though  he  was 
very  far  from  being  a  martinet,  his  rule  has  caused 
his  name  to  come  down  even  to  the  present  day  as 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  battleship's  commander.  Perhaps 
he  bore  in  mind  the  precepts  laid  down  by  a 
"  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  "  of  a  century  ago : 
"  Let  him  fancy  the  movements  of  his  ship  to  be 
those  of  a  great  machine,  whose  vigour,  expertness, 
utility  and  effect,  are  dependent  on  discipline  and 
dependent  on  himself.  Let  discipline  be  considered 
as  the  sfreatest  wheel  M^hich  sets  in  motion  number- 
less  small  ones,  the  great  cause  of  every  success,  the 
vital  spring  of  subordination,  the  commanding  in- 
vigorating principle  of  every  action,  the  power 
which  rewards  and  protects,  whose  advantages  in- 
clude all  that  is  derived  from  the  laws,  authority, 
and  obedience  created  with,  and  expiring  only  with, 
his  command.  Let  the  health,  ease,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  those  under  his  command  be  his 
domestic  charge,  reserving  their  strength  for  oppor- 
tunities which  will  compensate  his  attention. 
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"A  system  clear  and  methodical,  the  execution  of 
it  precise  and  regular.  A  friend  to  good  and 
deserving  men,  a  terror  to  bad  ones,  a  protector  of 
the  weak,  and  an  impartial  administrator  of  the 
whole. 

"Is  it  not  an  august  sight  to  see,  when  the  first 
motive,  the  ruling  principle  of  a  great  character  who 
possesses  power,  is  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those 
over  whom  he  presides,  who  renders  justice  to  all, 
and  dispenses,  wherever  they  become  due,  rewards 
and  punishments  with  strict  impartiality  ?  Such 
should  be  the  Commander  of  every  British  ship  of  war. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  considering  his 
responsibilities  and  the  great  charge  committed  to 
his  care — the  nation's  honour  and  security — there 
can  be  no  prouder  or  nobler  position  than  that  of  a 
Commander  of  a  British  ship  of  war." 

What  would  this  "Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  " 
— who  wrote  these  words  a  century  ago,  who  had  its 
welfare  so  dearly  at  heart,  who  speaks  of  his  ship  as 
that  "great  machine  "— think  of  the  battleship  of 
to-day  ?  The  responsibilities  seem,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, to  be  increased  for  our  commander  of  the 
present  time,  whose  one  ship  has  cost  probably 
more  than  those  of  all  Nelson's  captains,  is  more 
powerful  far  than  all  the  ships  which  fought  at 
Trafalgar,  and  exposed  to  dangers  of  which  they 
never  dreamed. 

Instead  of  lessening  the  powers  of  a  commander, 
Rawson  wished  to  see  them  increased.     Whilst  he 
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was  in  command  of  the  "  Alexandra "  he  was 
directed  by  their  Lordships  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  whole  question  of  awards  of  character  to  seamen 
and  marines,  together  with  the  most  convenient  form 
of  Service  certificates  to  be  adopted,  and  other 
cognate  matters.  Such  a  task  might  well  have 
devolved  upon  a  committee  of  three  or  even  four 
officers,  yet  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Kawson 
alone,  and  he  tackled  it  single-handed  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  Flag-Captain.  The  task  took  him 
nearly  two  years  to  finish.  Some  idea  of  the  labour 
entailed  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  every 
Flag-officer,  Captain,  Commander,  and  Paymaster 
received  a  copy  of  the  new  scheme  for  consideration 
and  remarks.  These  were  collected,  collated,  and 
condensed  by  Kawson,  and  from  the  whole  he  drew 
up  the  final  report.  A  committee  (consisting  of 
Sir  Anthony  Hiley  Hoskins  and  Captains  Lord 
Walter  Kerr  and  C.  E.  Domvile)  was  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  scheme,  and  with  some  few 
minor  exceptions,  completely  approved  and  endorsed 
it.  When  the  report  finally  appeared,  it  practically 
received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  every  naval 
officer.  Among  the  reforms  advocated  were  in- 
creased powers  to  commanding  officers,  abolition  of 
the  word  "exemplary"  in  the  estimation  of  a  sea- 
man's conduct,  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  con- 
duct" for  "character,"  and  a  new  scheme  for  the 
granting  of  good-conduct  badges,  medals,  and 
gratuities. 
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The  love  which  Rawson  bore  for  the  Service  made 
him  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  who 
served  in  it.  Few  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  many 
instances  could  be  cited  of  good  service  rendered  to 
others  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  his  fearless  out- 
spokenness when  the  interests  of  the  Service  were  in 
question.  During  his  command  of  the  Steam  Reserve 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  late  eighties,  it  was  brought 
to  his  notice  that  the  cutlasses  and  sword-bayonets 
supplied  to  the  "  Indus,"  then  under  his  command,  and 
other  vessels,  were  extremely  defective  and  unfit  for 
the  Service.  So  bad,  indeed,  were  they  that  many 
of  them  bent  like  hoop-iron.  The  matter,  having 
been  reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ply- 
mouth, came  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
a  committee  was  ajDpointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
circumstances.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  Rawson  stated  :  "  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty  at  any  time,  if  I  had  arms  or  anything  else 
supplied  where  the  lives  of  men  were  at  stake,  to 
use  any  trial  or  any  test  or  any  means  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  that  things  were 
wrong.  I  have  to  protect  the  bluejackets'  lives,  and 
I  say  these  are  not  proper  weapons  for  them  to  have. 
Yet  two  ships  have  been  commissioned  at  Plymouth, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  have  gone  out  to  the 
East,  and  the  men  are  armed  and  are  now  in  front  of 
the  enemy  at  Burmah  with  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
weapons  which  the  committee  have  before  them  now." 
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The  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette,  in  com- 
menting at  the  time  on  this  evidence,  remarked  : 

"  Well  may  Captain  E-awson  plead  with  noble 
indignation  the  cause  of  his  men,  who  might  have 
gone,  like  those  in  other  ships,  to  face  an  enemy 
with  weapons  not  fit  to  put  into  men's  hands.  If 
every  officer  in  the  Service  and  every  official  receiv- 
ing pay  from  the  nation  did  his  duty  as  honestly  and 
fearlessly  as  Captain  Harry  Holds  worth  Rawson,  we 
should  soon  hear  the  last  of  worthless  weapons  and 
useless  stores." 

The  year  1889  was  a  busy  one  for  Rawson.  In 
addition  to  the  command  of  the  Steam  Reserve,  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  sit  at 
Devonport  for  the  Revision  of  the  General  Signal- 
Book  and  the  Manual  of  Naval  Manoeuvres.  This 
committee  sat  for  nearly  four  years,  and  at  the  end 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee performed  their  important  duties.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  1889  manoeuvres,  in  command  of 
the  "  Warspite,"  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Try  on, 
and  later  in  the  year,  the  Signal- Book  Committee 
having  finished  their  labours,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Benbow  "  in  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet. 

Here  he  was  back  again  on  familiar  ground,  and 
speedily  fell  to  his  old  work  with  unabated  vigour. 
"  As  usual,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  been  hooked  in  for 
plenty  of  outside  work.     In  addition  to  acting  Flag- 
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Captain  until  the  new  flagship  comes  out,  I  am 
President  of  the  Rifle  Meeting,  Steward  of  the  Race 
Meetings,  member  of  the  Ball  Committee,  Vice- 
president  of  the  Naval  Canteen,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Naval  Rifle  Range,  President  of  the  Cricket  Club, 
Rackets  Club,  and  Officers'  Canteen,  and  now  I  have 
to  work  up  a  Reception  Committee  for  the  German 
Fleet,  so  my  time  is  not  wasted." 

The  "  Benbow  "  was  one  of  the  three  ships  in  the 
navy  at  that  time  fitted  with  16'25-inch  guns.  Two 
were  carried,  one  each  in  the  fore  and  after  barbettes, 
and  the  guns  weighed  one  hundred  and  eleven  tons. 
They  each  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  build,  and 
each  round  fired  cost  seventy-five  pounds. 

At  the  time,  these  big  guns  were  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  no  more  were  built  for 
the  navy,  although  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Lord  George  Hamilton)  stated  in  reply  to  a  question 
in  the  House  that  "  their  utility  and  efficiency  were 
undoubted,  they  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
weakness  in  their  construction,  and  officers  and  men 
had  complete  confidence  in  them." 

In  August,  1890,  Rawson,  being  the  next  senior 
captain,  was  appointed  Naval  Aide-de-camp  to  Her 
Majesty,  in  succession  to  Captain  (now  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  Lord)  Fisher,  who  was  promoted  to  flag- 
rank.  For  many  weeks  at  a  stretch,  whilst  in  the 
"  Benbow,"  Rawson  had  been  placed  in  command  of 
detached  squadrons  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  At 
this  time  international  courtesies  between  the  fleets 
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were  frequent.  The  German  fleet  had  visited  Malta 
in  that  year,  followed  by  the  French,  and  receptions 
and  banquets  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  a  way 
it  was  a  period  of  acute  political  tension.  Peace  cer- 
tainly reigned  supreme,  but  it  was  an  armed  peace. 
Since  1871  the  burden  of  naval  expenditure,  both  in 
ships  and  men,  had  been  steadily  increasing.  That 
preponderance,  which  was  slowly  coming  to  Germany 
on  the  Continent  as  a  result  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  had  not  yet  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  nor  created  that  uneasiness  which  finally  led 
France  and  Russia  to  enter  into  friendly  understand- 
ings with  Great  Britain.  Circumstances  have  caused 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  play  a  very  large  part  in 
the  world's  history  and  in  Weltpolitik,  both  from  a 
commercial  and  military  point  of  view.  Nation  after 
nation,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  strove  and  are 
striving  to  control  it,  and  the  struggle  still  goes  on. 
At  that  time  (1891),  whatever  may  be  the  present 
condition,  England  was  the  greatest  maritime  nation 
of  the  world,  though  even  then  her  title  lay  open  to 
doubt.  If  she  then  attained  her  naval  zenith,  France 
came  perilously  near.  Many  thoughtful  naval  officers 
of  the  day  considered  the  French  Navy  to  be  superior 
to  the  British.  In  1891  a  naval  officer,  who  has 
since  become  very  distinguished,*  reported  to  his 
Admiral :  "  In  my  opinion,  if  the  French  fleet  were 
to  attack  us  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  should  stand 
a  very  poor  chance." 

*  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
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England  and  France  were  then  the  two  Powers 
which  possessed  the  largest  and  best  navies,  and  it 
was  a  decidedly  open  question  which  of  the  two  was 
the  more  powerful.  In  fact,  they  may  be  regarded 
at  that  time  as  practically  of  equal  strength  in 
material  for  sea  war,  though,  if  anything,  the  advan- 
tage lay  with  England.  The  broad  basis  of  her  sea 
power  remained  in  her  great  trade,  her  large 
mechanical  industries,  and  her  extensive  colonial 
system.  We  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  days  of  the 
naval  wars  of  old  time.  ' '  Manifestations  of  sea  power 
repeatedly  showed  themselves,  often  of  great  interest 
and  importance  as  aifecting  the  balance  of  power 
among  European  nations  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  But 
at  the  time  they  were  seldom  understood,  and  rarely 
even  discerned  by  the  nations  more  particularly 
concerned."*  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Britain's 
sea  power  had  arrived  at  this  period  unshaken  and, 
indeed,  more  pre-eminent  than  ever.  This  was  due 
partly  to  the  revolution  in  the  constructive  arts 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  had  also  been  a  period  of  naval  peace,  and 
partly  to  the  unusual  application  of  mechanical 
appliances  as  opposed  to  the  old  reliance  on  the 
elements.  And  both  these  causes  served  but  to 
show  more  than  ever  the  life-and-death  importance 
of  an  impregnable  navy  to  an  island  sea  power  such 
as  England. 

Beyond  the  Battle  of  Tsushima,  steam  navies  have 

*  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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as  yet  made  no  history  which  can  be  quoted  as 
decisive  in  its  teachings  ;  but  from  time  to  time, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  new 
methods,  various  systems  of  naval  tactics  have  been 
radically  altered  and  completely  overthrown,  whilst 
the  old  foundations  of  strategy  remain  inviolable. 

It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  Government  took 
seriousl}''  to  heart  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the 
navy.  In  that  year  Lord  Salisbury  had  laid  down 
the  standard  of  equality  with  the  strongest  foreign 
Powers,  and  a  Bill  was  passed  prescribing  the 
expenditure  of  twenty-one  millions  in  seven  years 
on  new  construction.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  then 
in  being.  Italy  had  become  alienated  from  France, 
and  overtures  made  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Alliance 
had  alarmed  both  France  and  Bussia.  In  1891  the 
French  fleet  visited  Cronstadt,  and  in  1893  the  visit 
was  returned  at  Toulon.  Two  years  later  a  formal 
alliance  was  announced  between  France  and  Bussia. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy 
formed  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
France  and  Bussia  announced  the  Dual  Alliance, 
whilst  England  ostensibly  maintained  her  policy  of 
splendid  isolation. 

Meanwhile  this  state  of  tension  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  superficial  international 
courtesies.  In  July,  1891,  the  British  Detached 
Squadron,  under  Captain  Bawson's  command,  visited 
Venice,  and  entertained  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  on  board  the  "  Benbow."     In  his  speech  at  the 
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luncheon  given  in  his  honour  on  that  occasion  King 
Humbert  said :  "I  drink  to  the  health  of  Her 
Majesty  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great  English 
people,  the  faithful  friends  of  Italy  in  the  past  as  in 
the  happy  future.  I  drink  to  her  glorious  and 
powerful  fleet,  and  in  this  my  toast  I  know  that 
the  entire  Italian  people  joins  with  me."  In  his 
reply  Captain  Rawson  remarked  :  "I  venture  to 
express  full  confidence  that  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future  what  they  have  been  in  the 
past."  These  two  speeches  far  exceeded  in  signifi- 
cance the  customary  compliments  interchanged  on 
such  occasions. 

It  may  be  accepted  that  the  words  of  King  Hum- 
bert and  Captain  Rawson's  reply  were  intended  to 
make  the  much-discussed  attitude  of  Britain  towards 
the  Triple  j^lliance  thoroughly  clear  to  the  whole 
world.  The  emphasis  of  loyal  English  friendship  for 
Italy  under  such  circumstances  bore  the  character 
of  a  pre-arranged  demonstration,  which  removed  the 
last  vestige  of  a  doubt  as  to  England's  attitude 
towards  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  significant  presence  of  four  British  warships, 
and  the  evident  desire  on  both  sides  to  emphasize 
the  amity  existing  between  the  two  countries,  was 
the  subject  of  comment  in  all  the  European  capitals 
for  some  time. 

So  Rawson  played  his  part  in  European  politics,  a 
role  he  was  frequently  destined  to  repeat  afterwards. 
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The  "  Benbow  "  returned  to  England  in  October, 
1891,  and  for  five  months  he  remained  on  half-pay — 
an  unusual  experience  for  him.  However,  it  was  but 
the  prelude  to  further  advancement. 

On  February  26,  1892,  he  was  promoted  to  Rear- 
Admiral,  after  fifteen  years'  service  as  Captain,  being 
then  just  over  forty-eight  years  of  age.  During 
that  time  he  had  been  in  command  of  several  battle- 
ships, and  was  successively  flag  -  captain  to  five 
admirals. 

Being  reduced  to  a  further  spell  of  half-pay  conse- 
quent on  his  promotion  to  flag-rank,  Rawson  was  at 
last  able  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  with  his  family, 
of  whom  he  had  seen  but  little.  At  this  time  his 
wife  and  children  were  living  at  Southsea,  whither 
they  had  gone  after  the  birth  of  his  second  surviving 
son,  Wyatt,  and  here  he  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
life  of  a  family  man. 

It  was  the  first  spell  of  leave  of  any  duration  he 
had  had  for  many  years,  and  his  time  was  amply 
filled  in  visiting  his  friends  and  relatives,  indulging 
in  his  favourite  sport  of  shooting,  and  corresponding 
with  his  former  brother  officers  and  chiefs.  Like 
most  sailors,  he  was  essentially  a  family  man,  and 
used  to  say  he  could  never  be  completely  happy 
when  away  from  his  wife  and  children.  A  model 
father,  he  spent  hours  in  the  company  of  his  two 
sons  and  daughter,  and  entered  with  zest  into  their 
work  and  play.  But  his  chief  joy  remained  in  his 
wife.     To  him  she  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  his 
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existence,  a  true  helpmate,  sharer  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  if  he  reaped  honour,  he  was  glad  for 
her  sake. 

His  restless  energy  was  amazing.  He  frequently 
rose  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  catch 
the  first  train  up  to  town.  After  a  heavy  day's 
work,  he  would  travel  by  the  night-train  down  to 
his  brother-in-law's  estate  in  Scotland,  and  tramp 
the  moors  with  his  gun  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
He  seldom  retired  before  midnight,  and  an  entry  in 
his  diary  frequently  appears:  "Read  till  3  a.m." 
At  times  a  heavy  smoker,  he  periodically  refrained 
from  smoking  for  a  month  at  a  time,  in  order  that 
the  habit  might  not  master  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  1892,  there  being  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  work  for  him  afloat,  Rawson  was 
appointed  to  the  committee  which  had  been  formed 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  International  Code 
of  Signals,  This  code,  which  was  first  known  as  the 
Commercial  Code  of  Signals,  was  prepared  and 
published  in  1857  by  a  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  code  of  signals  to  be  used  at  sea.  Eighteen 
flags  were  then  adopted,  chiefly  those  of  the  Marryat 
Code,  which  was  then  in  general  use  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  by  permutations  of  these 
eighteen  flags  over  seventy-eight  thousand  signals 
could  be  made.  The  code  was  accepted  by  the  chief 
maritime  Powers,  and  provided  the  best-known 
system  of  international  communication,  not  requiring 
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any  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  for  many 
years  met  the  needs  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  But 
it  gradually  failed  to  answer  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  ships,  and  in  1887,  thirty  years  later,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
Rawson  was  engaged  on  this  work  for  nearly  three 
years.  He  submitted  to  his  colleagues  a  memo- 
randum in  which  he  advocated  the  following  impor- 
tant changes  :  (a)  That  eight  new  flags  be  adopted, 
thus  providing  a  flag  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet ; 
(h)  that  a  special  pennant  be  added  to  the  code  to 
indicate  that  the  signal  made  is  in  the  International 
Code ;  (c)  to  make  the  quarantine  flags  inter- 
national; ((/)  to  retain  the  spelling- table  ;  and  (e)  to 
add  an  additional  compass- table  in  degrees.  All 
these  proposals  were  welcomed  and  approved  of  by 
the  committee,  and  drafted  into  the  new  code, 
which  is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  number  of 
signals  actually  provided  in  the  old  code  which 
could  be  made  by  the  code  flags  was  thirty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen.  By  means 
of  the  eight  additional  flags  adopted  in  the  new 
code  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  and 
seventy-six  signals  could  be  made.  Thus,  by  means 
of  the  additional  new  flags,  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant signals  which  had  to  be  made  by  three  flags 
were  converted  into  two-flag  signals,  and  all  the  four- 
flag  signals  (excluding  those  representing  the  names 
of  places  and  of  ships)  in  the  old  code  can  now  be 
made   by  three-flag   signals.     The  abolition  of  all 
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four-flag  hoists  for  general  signals  greatly  increased 
the  rapidity  of  signalling,  whilst  it  also  tended  to 
secure  another  essential  in  efficient  signalling — 
namely,  accuracy — for  every  flag  in  a  signal  aftbrds 
an  extra  risk  of  mistake. 

These  advantages  appeared  to  the  committee  so 
important  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
eight  new  flags,  although  the  step  involved  the 
preparation  of  an  entirely  new  Signal-Book. 

Rawson,  in  conjunction  with  Commander  H.  M. 
Pugh,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  devoted  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  to  this  work.  Day  after 
day  for  three  years  there  occurs  in  his  diary 
the  oft -repeated  phrase:  "At  work  on  Signal- 
Book";  and  when  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  Cape  station  necessitated  his  resignation 
from  the  committee,  the  chairman  wrote  to  him  : 
"I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret  that  the 
Signal  Committee  are  thus  deprived  of  your  excep- 
tionally valuable  help.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  ability 
and  zeal  which  you  have  at  all  times  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee,  of  which  the  Signal- 
Book  has  reaped  the  inestimable  advantage." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Commander-in-chief  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1895 — East  Africa 
rebellion,  1896— The  storming  of  Mweli — A  defence  scheme 
for  South  Africa — The  bombardment  of  Zanzibar — Effects  of 
bombardment. 

On  May  4,  1895,  Bear- Admiral  Eawson  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  his  flag  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time  on 
board  H.M.S.  "Inflexible"  at  Portsmouth.  The 
Cape  Squadron  then  consisted  of  the  "  St.  George  " 
(flagship),  "  Philomel,"  "  Phoebe,"  "  Racoon," 
"Blonde,"  "Barrosa,"  "Swallow,"  "Magpie/'  "Spar- 
row," "Widgeon,"  "Thrush,"  "  Alecto,"  "Herald," 
"Mosquito,"  and  "Penelope" — in  all  fifteen  ships, 
but  small,  and  mainly  adapted  for  police  work. 

Rawson's  tenure  of  the  Cape  command  was 
marked  by  several  "  little  wars." 

Of  these  the  three  most  important  were  the 
storming  of  Mweli,  the  bombardment  of  Zanzibar, 
and  the  capture  of  Benin  City.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  first  of  these  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  briefly  recapitulate  the  sequence  of  events  which 
led  up  to  the  storming  of  Mweli. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1895,  Salim-bin- 
Hamis,   Chief  of  Takaungu  (a  small  town   on  the 
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coast,  and  headquarters  of  a  district  some  thirty 
miles  north  of  Mombassa),  died.  He  was  a  semi- 
independent  petty  Prince  in  his  own  district,  which 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Company.  On  Sahm's  death,  his  son,  Rashid-bin- 
Sahm,  was  appointed  his  successor  by  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  a  kinsman  of  the  new  Chief,  Mubarak- 
bin-Rashid,  refused  to  recognize  his  authority  or 
that  of  the  Company,  and  set  up  a  rival  chieftain, 
with  the  aid  of  his  younger  brother  Aziz. 

He  seized  a  large  stock  of  gunpowder,  guns,  and 
ammunition,  and  entrenched  himself  behind  a 
strongly  fortified  stockade  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Gongoro,  inland  up  the  River  Kilifi.  Twelve 
hundred  slaves  were  prepared  to  fight  for  him,  and 
he  had  the  moral,  though  unofficial,  support  of 
M'barak,  Chief  of  Gazi,  a  powerful  chieftain,  who 
practically  ruled  the  whole  coast  from  Mombassa 
to  the  German  border.  Rashid-bin-Salim  havinof 
been  appointed  by  a  representative  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  H.  Har- 
dinge,  the  British  Consul-General,  felt  himself  bound 
to  uphold  Rashid-bin-Salim  against  the  usurper 
Mubarak.  Accordingly  he  ordered  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms  and  surrender.  Mubarak,  however, 
refused,  and  showed  fight.  He  was  thereupon 
publicly  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
bluejackets,  fifty  marines,  fifty-four  Nubians,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty- four  Zanzibar  regular  troops, 
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proceeded  to  Gongoro  and  burned  the  place  to  the 
ground.  Mubarak  fled  at  their  approach,  and 
sought  refuge  with  his  kinsman  M'barak,  Chief  of 
Gazi,  situated  thirty  miles  south  of  Mombassa.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Chief  of  Gazi  had  encouraged 
Mubarak  in  his  contumacious  attitude  in  the  hope 
of  producing  disturbances,  and  of  being  invited  to 
quell  them  on  his  own  terms,  which  would  probably 
have  included  for  himself  the  recovery  of  the 
hereditary  Chieftainship  of  Takaungu  ;  but  his 
overtures  were  refused  by  Mr.  Hardinge.  On  the 
whole,  his  attitude  was  externally  loyal,  and  on 
being  invited  by  General  Sir  Lloyd  Matthews  (for 
whom  he  entertained  a  very  great  regard)  to  visit 
Mombassa  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  surrender 
of  Mubarak,  he  at  once  complied.  At  first  he 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Consul-General  and 
General  Matthews  to  allow  him  to  keep  Mubarak 
prisoner,  and  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion  himself; 
but  to  this  they  would  not  agree,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  deliver  up  Mubarak  into  their  hands.  So 
M'barak  returned  to  Gazi,  and  finally  wrote  that 
it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  bring  Mubarak  to 
Mombassa.  "  Whatever  stratagem  I  make,  he  will 
know.  Therefore  come  to  Gazi  with  few  men,  and 
I  will  ensnare  him  and  hand  him  over  to  you." 

Accordingly,  on  July  22,  Mr.  Hardinge  and 
General  Matthews,  accompanied  by  a  naval  force  of 
three  hundred  and  nine  men  from  the  "  St.  George  " 
and     "  Phoebe,"    under    the    command    of  Admiral 
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Rawson,  who  had  readily  agreed  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance, together  with  seventy  Soudanese,  set  out  for 
Gazi.  Previously  Mr.  Hardinge  had  written  to 
Mbarak  informing  him  of  their  coming,  and  explain- 
ing that  they  came  in  force  not  to  threaten,  but  to 
assist  him  (M'barak).  To  this  M'barak  replied  agree- 
ing to  the  coming  of  the  force,  and  promising  to 
hand  over  the  rebels  on  their  appearance. 

But  as  the  British  force  approached  Gazi,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  to  say  that  the  rebel  Mubarak  had 
bolted  to  Mweli,  closely  followed  by  M'barak,  who 
had  evidently  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  rebels  and 
joined  them  at  Mweli,  a  stronghold  sixteen  miles 
north-west  of  Gazi.  Mweli  itself  was  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  wooded  hill  surrounded  by  a 
very  strong  stockade  and  pits  with  stakes  in  them, 
thinly  covered  with  light  earth  and  grass.  It  was 
then  occupied  by  Eyoub-bin-M'barak,  eldest  son  of 
the  Chief  of  Gazi. 

Accordingly,  the  British  force  remained  at  Gazi 
two  days,  in  the  hope  that  some  message  would 
arrive  from  M'barak ;  but  not  hearing  from  him,  they 
proceeded  at  noon  on  the  27th,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  force,  for  Mombassa,  leaving  Captain 
Rogers  in  command  of  the  Soudanese,  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  M'barak's  house,  a  strong  stone  build- 
ing easily  defended,  the  Admiral  giving  orders  for 
a  Maxim  gun  to  be  placed  on  the  roof,  from  which 
the  surrounding  country  could  be  commanded. 

From  Mombassa  the  admiral  and  consul-general 
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wrote  to  M'barak,  giving  him  one  more  chance  to 
deliver  up  the  rebels  ;  but  a  temporizing  reply  being 
received,  Eawson,  after  conferring  with  the  consul- 
general  and  Sir  Lloyd  Matthews,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Admiralty,  resolved  to  storm  Mweli. 
A  naval  expedition,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  bluejackets,  eighty-four  marines,  sixty  Sou- 
danese, fifty  Zanzibaris,  and  seven  hundred  porters, 
with  the  admiral  in  command,  set  out  on  August  12 
for  Mweli.  He  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  M'barak 
is  determined  to  resist,  and  is  strengthening  his 
stockade  at  Mweli.  We  shall  have  a  tough  nut 
to  crack,  but  with  God's  help  can  do  it." 

From  Mombassa  to  Mweli  is  roughly  thirty  miles, 
and  the  course  lay  south-west.  The  march  was 
accomplished  in  five  days,  great  hardship  being 
experienced  from  the  want  of  water.  On  the  17th 
Mweli  Hill  lay  before  them.  "  Proceeding  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  valley  which  lies  before 
Mweli  Hill,  we  ascended  the  slopes  of  the  hill  from 
the  north-west,  and  halted  at  midday  at  a  point 
near  its  summit,  situated  about  fifteen  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  northern  stockade  defending  the 
town,  but  concealed  from  view  by  a  slight  inter- 
vening elevation.  Leaving  the  carriers,  we  advanced 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  within  thirteen  hundred 
yards  of  the  northern  stockade,  which  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  thick  forest,  and  the  admiral  then 
opened  fire  with  the  seven-pounder  and  with 
rockets,  but  without  eliciting  any  reply  from   the 
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enemy.  The  Soudanese  then  moved  off  to  the  left 
to  attack  the  stockade  In  flank,  supported  by  the 
men  of  the  *  St.  George,'  under  Captain  Egerton*s 
command.  Meanwhile  the  marines,  Zanzibaris,  and 
the  men  of  the  'Phoebe,'  under  the  command  of 
Captain  MacGill,  with  one  of  the  Maxims,  advanced 
a  few  hundred  yards  farther.  The  whole  force  then 
extended  in  skirmishing  order,  charged  through  the 
forest,  and,  joining  up  with  Captain  Egerton's 
division,  took  the  stockade  on  the  left  flank.  The 
enemy  reserved  their  fire  until  the  men  were  within 
close  range,  but  their  resistance  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  stockade  had  been  taken,  they 
broke  up  and  fled,  though  their  leader,  Zahran-bin- 
Rashid,  the  commander  of  the  rebel  troops,  re- 
mained at  his  post  at  the  main  northern  stockade 
to  the  last,  and  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a 
Soudanese  as  they  rushed  in.  The  Gazi,  or  southern 
gate  of  the  town,  was  quickly  captured,  and  two 
hours  from  the  time  at  which  we  beo^an  the  attack 
the  place  was  in  our  hands.  The  rebel  Chiefs  them- 
selves escaped  through  the  dense  forest,  being  the 
first  to  run,  but  M'barak  himself  fled  only  when  he 
heard  that  we  were  actually  within  the  stockade. 
The  next  three  days  were  spent  in  destroying  the 
stockades,  which  proved  to  be  forty-eight  in  number. 
The  three  main  stockades  were  twelve  feet  high. 
All  were  provided  with  trenches  and  internal  earth- 
works, and  loopholed  for  rifles.  Besides  destroying 
the  stockades.  Admiral  Rawson  caused  the  forest  to 
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be  cleared  away,  so  as  to  have  a  broad  path  open  to 
view  and  attack  from  the  northern  gate  into  the 
town,  or  rather  up  to  its  ruins,  for  all  the  houses 
were  razed  to  the  ground."* 

On  August  21  the  expedition  marched  back  to 
Gazi,  embarked,  and  the  Admiral  returned  to 
Mombassa,  and  his  share  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  came  to  an  end.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
not  at  that  time  a  sufficient  force  to  follow  up  the 
advantage  thus  gained.  M'barak  rallied  his  scattered 
forces,  and  for  many  months  kept  up  a  species  of 
guerilla  warfare,  until  he  was  finally  driven  into 
German  territory  by  the  help  of  Indian  troops,  and 
surrendered  to  the  German  authorities. 

The  Admiral  thus  described  the  capture  of  Mweli 
in  his  diary  : 

"August  17. — Pouring  with  rain  and  a  cold  wet 
day.  A  dismal  seven-mile  march.  Attacked  Mweli 
at  one  o'clock.  Hushed  stockades,  and  got  the  place 
by  3  p.m.  ;  two  killed  and  five  wounded.  God 
guided  and  helped  us.  We  ought  to  have  lost  fifty 
killed  and  wounded." 

The  officers  and  men  taking  part  in  this  expe- 
dition were  awarded  the  Africa  (General  Service) 
Medal,  with  *'  Mweli "  engraved  round  the  rim. 

Political  considerations  at  this  time  served  to  give 
much  cause  for  anxiety.  Apart  from  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  the  European  Powers  in  their  struggles 
to  gain  territory  in  Africa,  the  situation  in  South 

*  British  Consul-General's  report. 
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Africa  was  one  of  extreme  tension.  The  rupture 
between  the  Boer  Republican  Government  and  the 
Uitlanders  was  rapidly  coming  to  a  head ;  racial 
feeling  throughout  the  country  was  greatly  em- 
bittered;  long  droughts  in  1895  and  1896  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  and,  in  addition 
to  these  troubles,  numerous  disturbances  caused  by 
the  acts  of  native  rulers  were  frequent. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  for  Rawson,  who,  as 
the  British  Admiral  on  the  spot,  was  invested  with  a 
very  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  In  his  diary 
are  recorded  many  consultations  with  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  the  then  High  Commissioner,  on  the  state 
of  affairs.  Furthermore,  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lieu  tenant-General  Goodenough,  in  an  in- 
quiry with  reference  to  the  defence  scheme  for  South 
Africa,  and  this  inquiry  resulted  in  strong  recom- 
mendations and  an  apparent  determination  to  act. 
At  that  time  both  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth 
were  without  fortifications,  whilst  Cape  Town  itself 
was  lacking  in  any  sound  scheme  of  defence.  Among 
other  recommendations,  Rawson  strongly  urged  on 
the  Admiralty  the  importance  of  acquiring  land  on 
the  foreshore  at  Kilindini,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
suitable  harbour  in  the  vicinity  of  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  for  the  former  purpose  the  Admiralty 
authorized  him  to  spend  one  thousand  pounds.  With 
many  others,  Rawson  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping 
pace  with  those  European  nations  who  were  rapidly 
acquiring  vast  stretches  of  territory,  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  his  work  may  well  merit  commendation. 

In  August,  1896,  occurred  the  second  of  those 
'*  little  wars "  during  Admiral  Rawson's  tenure  of 
the  Cape  command,  to  which  reference  has  already- 
been  made,  though  in  this  case  the  little  war  con- 
sisted of  but  one  solitary  bombardment.  The 
account  of  this  affair  reads  more  like  a  scene  from 
one  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas  than  an  episode 
in  real  life.  The  plot  is  scarcely  thrilling,  though 
the  denoument  was  not  without  its  exciting 
moments. 

On  Tuesday,  August  25,  His  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  died,  and  it  was  generally  believed  at 
the  time  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  In  spite  of 
the  warnings  and  remonstrances  of  the  British 
representative,  Mr.  Basil  S.  Cave,  Her  Majesty's 
Acting  Diplomatic  Agent,  and  General  Sir  Lloyd 
Matthews,  the  late  Sultan's  Prime  Minister  and 
Generalissimo,  Sayid  Khalid-bin-Burgash,  a  cousin 
of  the  deceased  Sultan,  forced  his  way  into  the 
palace,  followed  by  a  party  of  armed  retainers,  the 
entry  being  effected  by  the  smashing  of  a  window. 

Sayid  Khalid  had  long  had  designs  on  the  throne, 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had  instigated  the 
plot  for  poisoning  his  cousin.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  viewed  his  claim  to  the  throne  with 
disfavour,  and  in  fact  rejected  it.  They  were 
anxious  to  place  another  member  of  the  family  on 
the  throne — namely,  Sayid  Hamoud. 
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Mr.  Cave's  protests  being  disregarded,  he  with- 
drew, and  bluejackets  and  marines  were  landed 
with  their  guns  from  the  "  Thrush,"  "  Philomel," 
and  "  Sparrow."  Meanwhile  Khalid  was  busy  col- 
lecting his  men,  and  soon  had  twelve  hundred 
followers  mustered,  with  nine  guns.  Eventually 
this  force  was  joined  by  some  two  thousand  Per- 
sians and  Arabs,  etc.,  with  the  riff-raff  of  the  town, 
who  were  provided  with  arms  of  every  description, 
and  told  to  hold  the  palace  and  surrounding  houses. 
Here,  then,  was  a  problem  to  be  settled  :  whether 
Khalid  should  be  forcibly  ejected,  or  his  claim  to  the 
Sultanate  admitted.  This  the  "  powers  that  be  " 
had  to  decide,  and  meanwhile  there  was  a  deadlock. 
Notices  were  sent  to  the  different  Consulates  by 
Khalid  that  he  was  now  Sultan,  and  demanding 
recognition,  whilst  a  salute  from  the  "  Navy  "  (con- 
sisting of  the  steam  corvette  "  Glasgow  ")  was  fired 
in  honour  of  his  accession.  To  these  notices  came 
the  general  reply  that  when  such  recognition  was 
obtained  from  the  British  Government  his  claims 
should  be  admitted,  but  meanwhile  all  flags  would 
continue  to  be  flown  at  half-mast ! 

Business  in  the  town  was  now  suspended,  and 
crowds  of  Arabs  trooped  in  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, presumably  to  see  the  fun.  So  Tuesday 
afternoon  wore  on,  and  the  day  waned.  The  idea 
of  a  fight  having  to  be  fought  got  hold  upon  the 
populace,  and  all  the  English  and  foreign  ladies 
were  invited  to  the  British  Agency,  the  men  taking 
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up  their  quarters  at  the  English  Club,  on  the  roof 
of  which  bluejackets  and  marines  were  posted  with 
their  guns.     And  so  night  fell. 

"  Zanzibar  can  look  very  fair  when  seen  in  the 
morning  light  from  the  hills  behind  the  city  ;  it  can 
look  full  of  colour  in  the  enriching  darkening  light 
of  sunset,  with  its  purpling  roofs  and  copper-glow- 
ing foliage  ;  it  can  look  very  beautiful  and  poetic  in 
the  full  moonlight  and  the  quiet  of  the  tired  city, 
hushed  and  still.  And  Zanzibar  did  look  very  beauti- 
ful that  night,  with  the  undimmed,  clear  moonshine, 
the  white  roofs  whiter  than  by  day,  the  harbour 
placid,  the  white  ships  resting  on  the  blue  water, 
the  palace  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  garden  of  date- 
trees,  with  their  still  foliage." 

But  it  was  an  ominous  quiet  which  ruled.  Once 
there  came  a  startling  sound  as  if  a  shot  were  fired, 
and  all  was  astir ;  but  it  was  only  the  accidental 
bursting  of  a  gun,  which,  however,  effectually  roused 
both  sides. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  call  to 
prayer  by  the  Muezzin,  and  the  gun-fire,  a  thrill 
was  caused  by  all  the  occupants  of  the  palace 
shouting  simultaneously  in  high,  shrill  tones,  re- 
sponses to  some  devotions  being  said,  or  words 
addressed  to  them,  and  the  bluejackets  stood  to 
their  guns  again  ;  but  soon  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

And  so  Wednesday  dawned,  and  still  the  dead- 
lock continued.  The  unchanging  situation  was 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  "  Racoon,"  who 
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took  up  her  position  abreast  of  the  Custom-house. 
The  morning  passed  without  event,  but  at  midday, 
signalling  between  the  ships,  and  the  hoisting  of 
signals  by  all,  denoted  the  coming  from  the  south 
of  the  flagship  "  St.  George."  Her  arrival  was  not 
expected  till  two  days  later,  but  was  welcomed  for 
more  reasons  than  one. 

The  Admiral  was  soon  ashore,  and  after  Mr.  Cave 
had  explained  the  situation  to  him,  to-morrow's 
programme  was  quickly  decided  upon.  The  streets 
now  assumed  a  martial  aspect  ;  everywhere  could 
be  seen  guards,  sentries,  and  armed  troops.  All 
the  ladies  were  again  assembled  at  the  Agency,  and 
the  European  community  received  their  instructions 
applying  to  the  possibilities  of  the  morrow. 

So  all  Zanzibar,  ashore  and  afloat,  waited  for  the 
morning,  and  conjectured  as  to  its  events. 

With  the  morning  all  was  eager  anticipation.  At 
seven  o'clock  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  the 
palace  to  the  effect  that  were  the  flags  not  hauled 
down  by  nine  o'clock,  the  British  warships  would 
open  fire. 

At  eight  o'clock  boats  were  sent  ashore  from  the 
flagship,  and  the  embarkation  took  place  of  all  the 
English  ladies  and  children.  The  different  ships  in 
harbour  now  began  to  shift  their  position,  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  any  possible  firing  from  the 
palace  or  the  "  Glasgow,"  and  steamed  round  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  "Thrush,"  "Sparrow,"  and  "  Racoon  "  were 
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In  the  order  named,  then  farther  along  came  the 
"Philomel,"  between  the  "Racoon"  and  "St. 
George,"  By  the  moving  away  of  the  other  ships 
the  Sultan's  man-o'-war  "  Glasgow  "  was  left  free 
to  fire  in  any  direction,  but  her  broadside  was 
exposed  to  the  after-guns  of  the  "  St.  George," 
should  it  be  necessary  to  silence  her.  At  a  quarter 
to  nine  a  small  swift  launch  was  seen  coming  off 
from  shore,  and  a  message  was  anticipated  ;  but  she 
evidently  bore  a  command  to  the  "  Glasgow  "  to 
take  part  in  what  might  happen,  for  her  decks 
were  cleared  for  action,  and  her  guns  were  seen 
to  be  pointed  at  the  "  St.  George." 

The  ladies  were  now  put  in  as  safe  a  place  as 
possible,  yet  so  that  they  might  see  something  of 
what  was  going  on. 

"  Two  bells "  rang  out  from  the  ships,  being  a 
little  ahead  of  the  palace  clock  ;  the  signal  to 
prepare  for  action  had  been  made  five  minutes 
before.  Then  followed  some  three  minutes  of  sus- 
pense, whilst  all  on  board  waited  for  the  palace 
clock  to  strike  nine. 

At  last  it  struck — the  palace  flag  remained 
hoisted.  Up  went  the  signal  to  open  fire,  and  the 
first  long  roll  of  smoke  and  tongue  of  flame  shot  out 
from  the  "  Thrush."  Almost  immediately  the  other 
ships  followed  suit,  and  the  fire  was  at  once  re- 
turned from  all  parts  of  the  palace,  and  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  Soon  it  was  seen  that  the 
"  Glasgow "    had    opened  fire,  and,  with  incredible 
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audacity,  on  the  flagship !  The  doubtful  compli- 
ment was  promptly  acknowledged,  and  a  return  fire 
sent  from  a  small  gun,  the  Admiral  having  ordered 
that  she  was  not  to  be  fired  on  unless  she  assumed 
the  aggressive.  Right  into  her  wooden  side  the 
shot  crashed,  and  the  "  Racoon  "  and  "  Philomel  " 
also  paid  her  some  attention  ;  but  the  insignificant 
part  the  "  Glasgow "  played  only  attracted  notice 
now  and  then. 

Through  the  general  roar  and  crashing  came  now 
and  again  the  sound  of  the  Maxims,  whilst,  as  the 
smoke  cleared,  a  general  view  of  the  engagement 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile  the  "  Glasgow  "  opened  fire  again,  and 
received  from  the  "St.  George  "  a  silencer  from  a 
six-inch  gun.  The  "  Philomel "  planted  a  shot 
right  in  her  bows,  and  shortly  after  the  "Racoon" 
cleared  her  decks  with  a  shell,  which  set  her  on 
fire. 

The  bombardment  had  now  lasted  twenty  minutes, 
and  still  the  fire  was  returned.  Now  every  shot 
seemed  to  tell,  and  great  masses  of  masonry  began 
falling  in  all  directions.  Once  more  the  "  Glasgow," 
now  well  ablaze,  fired  at  the  "St.  George."  Three 
times  the  flagship's  six-inch  projectiles  crashed  into 
her  side  at  the  waterline.  She  quivered  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  began,  slowly  but  surely,  to  settle  down. 
Soon  the  Sultan's  red  flag  was  hauled  dov/n,  and 
the  Union  Jack  hoisted  at  the  mainmast.  Presently 
she  was  seen  to  be  foundering  fast,  and,  heeling  over 
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to  starboard,  slowly  sank.  Three  of  her  crew  were 
killed,  six  had  been  drowned,  and  the  remainder 
were  brought  on  board  the  "St.  George." 

Ashore,  fearful  damage  was  being  done  every 
moment.  At  the  corner  of  the  palace  nearest  the 
English  Club  a  persistent  fire  was  kept  up,  shell 
after  shell  being  planted  there,  until  at  last  an 
enormous  gaping  hole  showed,  and  soon  all  was 
silent  from  that  quarter,  though  the  firing  from 
other  parts  of  the  palace  still  continued  at  intervals. 
Then,  down  slowly  fluttered  the  palace  flag,  amid 
clapping  and  cheering  from  on  board.  The  firing 
had  lessened  considerably,  and  a  pause  or  two  being 
tried  to  see  if  resistance  were  ended,  the  "  Cease 
fire "  was  sounded  thirty-seven  minutes  after  the 
bombardment  had  begun.  All  of  the  palace  which 
was  not  in  ruins  was  in  flames,  and  presently  the 
magazine  blew  up.  The  palace  square  was  strewn 
with  wreckage,  and  amidst  the  debris  lay  the  dead. 
Five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  was  the  toll,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  captured, 
together  with  two  hundred  rifles.  Our  forces  were 
extraordinarily  fortunate,  only  one  bluejacket  being 
seriously  wounded,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  "  Thrush  "  was  hit  over  one  hundred  times,  and 
the  other  ships  repeatedly. 

That  afternoon  all  the  preliminaries  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  Sultan  w^ere  concluded, 
the  Shauri  being  held  in  the  Custom-house.  A 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the  ships, 
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and  the  flagship's  band  played  the  National  Anthem. 
The  bombardment  and  its  object  were  accomplished, 
the  display  of  force  providing  a  wholesome  correction 
of  extraordinarily  inadequate  ideas  of  what  a  great 
Power  has  behind  it  in  enforcing  a  course  of  action 
it  has  determined  should  be  followed.  It  was  one 
of  those  things  which  occasionally  has  to  be  done  in 
order  that  worse  may  not  follow.  If  the  usurper 
had  not  been  firmly  dealt  with,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  create  a  state  of  turbulence,  dis- 
order, and  rapine,  which  would  have  desolated  the 
country. 

From  the  first  Khalid  proved  himself  obstinate 
and  unable  to  listen  to  reason,  and  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  he  brought  his  fate  upon  himself  Truly 
it  can  be  said  that  the  last  state  of  that  man 
was  worse  than  the  first  —  the  palace  knocked 
about  his  ears,  himself  a  refugee  and  fugitive  from 
justice. 

It  was  a  case  in  which  promptitude  was  a  virtue, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  that.  Action  no  doubt 
was  singularly  prompt,  but  it  was  suited  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  emergency.  Zanzibar  was  ours  to 
do  what  we  liked  with,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
whether  we  should  continue  to  maintain  a  nominal 
Sultan,  whose  rule  was  the  centre  of  constant  dis- 
turbing and  distracting  intrigues,  or  whether  we 
should  take  the  administration  directly  into  our  own 
hands.  The  bombardment  was  not  a  great  feat  of 
arms,  nor  a  great  feat  of  any  kind,  but  it  demon- 
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strated  the  watchfulness  of  the  Navy,  the  celerity 
with  which  its  aid  may  be  invoked  in  any  corner  of 
the  world  in  which  it  may  be  wanted,  and  the  self- 
reliance  and  presence  of  mind  with  which  the  naval 
might  of  England  may  be  employed  wherever 
necessary. 

Thus  was  the  usurper  Khalid  ousted,  and,  with 
so  stormy  a  preface,  the  accession  of  His  Highness 
Sayid  Hamoud,  the  rightful  Sultan,  announced. 
Punch  recites  the  epilogue  : 

"  Sayto  Khalid's  Lament. 

"  What  was  the  use  of  cannon  1  What  was  the  use  of  words  1 
We  could  not  come  to  terms, 
For  Eawson  was  one  of  the  early  birds, 
And  I  was  one  of  the  worms." 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  bombardment  on 
board  the  "  St.  George  "  were  Mrs,  and  Miss  Bawson, 
the  Admiral's  wife  and  daughter,  and  eight-year-old 
son  Wyatt,  who  had  accompanied  him  round  from 
Cape  Town.  As  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  Wyatt 
was  presented  by  the  newly  installed  Sultan  with  a 
gold  watch,  whilst  the  ladies  were  presented  by  His 
Highness  with  a  special  decoration  in  the  form  of  a 
rich  gold  necklace  and  pendant  star  bearing  his 
monogram.  The  Admiral  himself  received  a  gold- 
mounted  sword  from  the  grateful  monarch,  whilst 
the  Admiralty  expressed  their  thanks  in  the  follow- 
ing letter :  "I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships 
to  convey  to  you  the  expression,  in  which  my  Lords 
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fully  concur,  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  high 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  and  timely  assistance 
rendered  by  the  naval  force  in  suppressing  the 
usurper  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  protecting  Power.  My  Lords  have 
received  with  much  satisfaction  your  report  of  the 
zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men 
under  your  command,  and  request  you  will  convey 
to  all  concerned  the  expression  of  their  approba- 
tion." 

Among  many  other  letters  of  congratulation  at  the 
time,  the  Admiral  received  this  amusing  epistle  : 

"  Sir, 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  presump- 
tion in  offering  you  my  humble  congratulations 
on  your  recent  success  at  Zanzibar,  of  which  forty 
minutes  the  illustrated  papers  have  shown  the  effect. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  your  kindness  and  sympathy 

to   the  mother  of  William  B ,   stoker,   H.M.S. 

'  Benbow,'  is  gratefully  remembered,  or  to  quote  her 
own  words  :  '  I  shall  never  forget  his  kindness  at  the 
time  of  poor  Bill's  death.'  As  a  chum  of  the  deceased, 
I  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  to  inquire  if  he  had  left 
any  dying  message,  which  unfortunately  he  had  not. 
Your  action.  Sir,  reminds  me  of  John  Sobieski,  the 
Polish  King,  who  sent  the  brief  despatch,  '  veni, 
vidi,  vici,'  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  ;  I  was  sorry 
to  see  the  usurper  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  forgot 
to  have  a  personal  interview,  for  I  believe.  Sir,  with 
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all  respect,  you  would  have  fixed  him  up  properly. 
Wishing  you  every  success,  per  mare,  per  terram, 
"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  G.  S.  D 

"  (Late  Stoker,  H.M.S.  '  Benbow.')  " 

For  his  services  on  this  occasion  the  Admiral 
received  the  First  Class  Brilliant  Star  of  Zanzibar, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Order  of  Hamoudieh. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Massacre  of  Englishmen  at  Benin — Punitive  expedition  ordered 
— Ju-ju — Preparations  for  expedition — Plan  of  campaign — 
Reinforcements  arrive — Expedition  lands — Proceeds  to  Ologbo 
— First  brush  with  the  enemy — Difficulties  of  bush-fighting — 
Determined  resistance  of  enemy — Plan  of  campaign  altered — 
Further  advance  of  expedition — Absence  of  water — Outlook 
ominous — Hasty  rearrangements — Flying  column  formed — 
Advance  on  Benin — Bush  warfare. 

Early  in  1897  the  Cape  Squadron  was  once  more 
called  upon  to  take  its  part  in  another  "  little  war," 
though  on  this  occasion  matters  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect  than  in  the  case  of  the  Zanzibar 
episode. 

Before  describing  the  Benin  Expedition,  it  is  per- 
haps desirable  to  briefly  recapitulate  the  events 
which  led  up  to,  and  were  in  fact  the  immediate 
cause  of,  the  despatch  of  the  expedition. 

On  January  2,  1897,  a  party  of  Englishmen, 
headed  by  Acting  Consul- General  Phillips,  and  con- 
sisting of  Major  Crauford,  Captains  Maling  and 
Boisragon,  Dr.  Elliott,  and  Messrs.  Campbell,  Locke, 
Powis,  and  Gordon,  with  two  hundred  carriers,  set 
out  from  Sapele,  on  the  Benin  River,  on  a  peaceful 
mission  to  the  King  of  Benin,  their  object  being  to 
gain  from  him  certain  trading  concessions  within  his 
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territory.  Many  gifts  were  taken  to  placate  the 
King,  and,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  leader  of  the 
party,  no  arms  were  carried. 

After  proceeding  up  Gwato  Creek  to  Gwato,  the 
party  landed  and  began  the  march  overland  to 
Benin,  the  route  lying  through  dense  forest,  which 
made  the  approach  to  the  capital  extremely  difficult. 
The  majority  of  the  carriers  were  sent  on  ahead, 
whilst  the  Englishmen  followed  in  the  rear  ;  and 
although  messages  were  repeatedly  brought  from 
the  King,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  the 
party,  since  he  was  making  ju-ju,  Mr.  Phillips 
replied  that  the  mission  was  of  importance  and 
could  not  be  delayed. 

When  nearing  the  town,  the  party  suddenly  came 
to  a  narrow  path,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
carriers,  fearfully  mutilated,  were  heaped  on  the 
road,  presenting  a  frightful  spectacle,  the  work 
evidently  having  been  done  with  spears  and  cut- 
lasses. At  this  moment  the  party  were  fired  upon 
from  an  ambuscade,  both  in  front  and  rear.  Phillips, 
Elliott,  Maling,  Gordon,  and  Powjs  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  Major  Crauford  was  wounded,  and  was 
picked  up  by  Captain  Boisragon  and  Mr.  Locke  ;  but 
as  they  were  carrying  him  away,  he  was  wounded 
again,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Before  expiring, 
however,  he  implored  them  to  set  him  down  and  run 
for  their  lives,  declaring  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Campbell 
was  captured  and  taken   into  the  town,  where  the 
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King  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain,  whereupon  he 
w^as  carried  away  and  put  to  death  ;  but  this  report 
was  afterwards  contradicted  by  one  of  the  survivors, 
Captain  Boisragon. 

In  the  meantime  Locke  and  Boisragon  had  escaped 
into  the  bush,  where  they  wandered  for  five  days, 
enduring  the  most  terrible  privations,  before  they 
w^ere  eventually  rescued.  The  two  men  existed 
during  that  time  entirely  on  cassava  leaves,  and  the 
only  liquid  they  had  with  which  to  quench  their 
burning  thirst  was  the  dew  off  the  leaves.  Finally 
they  encountered  some  friendly  natives,  who  con- 
veyed them  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  launch  with  a  relief  party  on  board, 
to  which  they  were  transferred. 

Such  is  the  bald  narrative  of  this  most  tragic 
ending  to  a  peaceful  mission.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  was  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  the  King,  and 
the  British  Government  quickly  decided  that  he 
should  pay  dearly  for  it,  though  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  he  had  not  been  the  principal  instigator 
of  the  crime. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  King  for  his 
refusal  to  receive  the  mission  was  that  he  was 
making  ju-ju  for  the  soul  of  his  royal  father.  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  the  time  chosen  by  Phillips 
for  his  visit,  and  as  ju-ju  in  this  case  meant  the 
crucifixion  of  some  scores  of  slaves,  the  visit  was 
declined  by  the  King,  with  the  unfortunate  result 
narrated  above.     But  the  Consul-General  was  bent 
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upon  the  visit,  for  the  King  had  put  ju-ju  on  all  the 
trade  in  his  territory,  an  embargo  which  meant  ruin 
for  the  European  traders  on  the  coast. 

Ju-ju  forbade  any  man  of  Benin  to  cross  the 
water ;  ju-ju  prevented  their  King  setting  foot  in 
his  capital  before  he  was  crowned,  or  ever  leaving 
it  afterwards.  The  mutilated  body  of  a  girl  lying 
slaughtered  in  the  path  was  a  ju-ju  to  stop  the 
advance  of  our  troops ;  bronze  heads,  curiously 
chased  and  surmounted  by  carved  elephant  tusks, 
were  the  ju-ju  to  which  men  were  sacrificed ;  and 
an  empty  gin-bottle  offered  at  the  grave  was  the 
same.  So  when  a  white  explorer,  threatened  with 
death  for  having  insulted  the  local  ju-ju  by  his 
presence,  popped  a  soda-water  cork,  the  natives  fled 
into  the  neighbouring  forest  at  the  sight  of  the 
bubbling  Schweppes,  and  he  was  spared  because  his 
ju-ju  was  more  tremendous  than  any  they  could 
display.  Thus  ju-ju  means  many  things,  from  a 
crucified  nigger  to  a  soda-water  bottle,  from  a  bit 
of  carved  ivory  to  an  embargo  on  trade.  No  actual 
definition  of  the  word  can  be  given  according  to 
our  notions  and  ideas.  What  the  Decalogue  is  to 
Christianity,  so  is  (or  was)  ju-ju  to  the  polytheists 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  A  belief  in  the  fateful 
ju-ju  of  foreigners  is  a  better  protection  for  a  white 
man  among  savage  tribes  than  a  whole  battery  of 
Maxim  guns.  There  was  once  a  man  who  recruited 
Kanakas  in  a  flame-painted  dressing-gown,  and  per- 
formed   conjuring  tricks   on   the  open  beach.      He 
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could  go  unarmed  where  no  other  white  man  dare 
venture,  since  his  ju-ju  was  great.  So  with  the 
soda-water  bottle,  and  so  with  any  white  man  in 
ju-ju  lands  who  fills  his  pockets  with  the  old  school- 
boy tricks — squibs  and  dry  batteries. 

Rawson's  rockets  fired  into  the  town  did  more 
to  capture  Benin  than  his  seven-pounders.  Guns 
were  not  ju-ju ;  but  whizzing  war-rockets,  soaring 
sky-high  and  breaking  into  a  terrifying  cascade  of 
flame,  were  regarded  with  awe  and  dismay. 

The  massacre  of  the  mission  took  place  on 
January  4,  but  the  news  did  not  reach  Simon's 
Town  until  the  10th,  and  on  the  15th  Rawson 
received  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  proceed 
against  the  King  of  Benin,  in  the  following  tele- 
gram :  ' '  An  expedition  against  the  King  of  Benin 
City  under  your  command  will  be  organized  as  a 
naval  expedition.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  troops  will  co-operate.  Report 
fully  any  requirements,  and  satisfy  yourself  as  to 
the  sufiiciency  of  the  force  you  propose  to  land." 
The  War  Ofiice  had  previously  been  asked  to  fur- 
nish an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  and  time  required 
for  the  proposed  expedition  if  organized  as  a 
military  force,  and  the  Admiral  was  also  wired  to 
and  his  opinion  asked  for.  He  replied  :  "  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  and  six  weeks."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Benin  Expedition  cost  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  over  in  four  weeks. 

To   understand   the    state    of    afl'airs    when    the 
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Admiral  received  this  telegram,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  geographical  position  of  some  of*  the 
ships  which  were  to  take  part.  The  "  St.  George  " 
was  at  Simon's  Town  ;  the  "  Theseus  "  and  "  Forte  " 
at  Malta,  eight  thousand  miles  away  ;  the  "  Alecto  " 
up  the  Gambia,  out  of  telegraphic  communication ; 
and  the  "Malacca,"  a  hired  transport,  promised  from 
England. 

The  projected  expedition  being  one  through  dense 
jungle,  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  where  the  only 
means  of  transport  was  by  native  carriers,  required 
an  enormous  amount  of  organization  and  fore- 
thought. The  handy- men  had  to  be  their  own 
contractors,  all  provisions,  water,  baggage,  and 
ammunition  having  to  be  weighed  and  packed,  and 
even  the  cases  made,  by  the  very  men  who  were 
going  to  march  and  fight. 

Whilst  the  Admiral  and  his  staff  were  busy 
settling  the  plan  of  campaign  at  Simon's  Town, 
matters  were  being  pushed  forward  at  home.  The 
P.  and  0.  ship  "  Malacca,"  which  was  actually 
leaving  the  Thames  with  a  cargo  at  the  time, 
was  overtaken  and  recalled,  and  her  cargo  dis- 
charged. 

Within  five  days  she  was  fitted  as  a  hospital  and 
store-ship,  and  equipped  with  ice -rooms  and  every 
appliance  and  device  which  medical  and  surgical 
science  could  suggest. 

At  the  seat  of  war  itself  preparations  were 
rapidly    assuming     shape.       The    native    troops — 
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Haussas — were  assembled  at  Warrigi,  and  a  con- 
tingent of  fifty  scouts  was  raised  at  Lagos.  Surveys 
of  the  country  and  collection  of  intelligence  were 
made,  and  all  the  threads  were  woven  ready  to 
be  joined  together  with  the  least  delay,  as  the 
various  parts  of  the  expedition  assembled  at  For- 
cados.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  Forcados  as  a 
base  was  that  at  this  place  there  was  a  moderately 
deep  bar,  which  ships  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water 
could  cross ;  whilst  at  the  entrance  to  the  Benin  River, 
which  was  nearer  to  Benin,  there  was  a  shallow  bar, 
impracticable  for  any  but  light-draught  vessels. 

The  days  succeeding  the  receipt  of  the  Admiralty's 
telegram  were  probably  the  busiest  that  Rawson 
ever  had  in  his  life.  An  estimate  of  the  stores 
which  the  "  Malacca  "  should  bring  had  to  be  tele- 
graphed home,  extra  stores  drawn  from  the  dock- 
yard at  Simon's  Town,  and  arrangements  made  for 
others  en  7vute.  A  very  large  number  of  carriers 
had  to  be  provided,  the  plan  of  attack  drawn  up, 
and  many  other  matters  taken  into  consideration. 

On  January  20  the  Admiral  left  in  the  flagship 
for  Brass,  the  nearest  telegraph  station  to  Forcados, 
and  during  the  passage  thither  all  hands  were 
busily  employed  in  preparing  for  the  provisioning, 
housing,  watering,  and  health  of  the  expedition. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Benin  people — whether  they  were  a  combative 
race,  what  numbers  they  could  put  into  the  field, 
or  what  their  mode  of  warfare   might  be ;   so  the 
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Admiral  decided  to  organize  as  large  a  force  as 
could  be  landed  from  the  ships  under  his  command 
— in  all,  one  thousand  strong. 

Accordingly  the  expedition  was  divided  into  two 
divisions  of  seamen,  each  two  hundred  and  twenty 
strong,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
marines,  and  a  guard  for  the  carrier  column,  con- 
sisting of  a  company  of  seventy  seamen,  to  act  as 
escort.  In  addition,  the  headquarters  staft'  num- 
bered fifty,  which,  together  with  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  native  troops  and  seventy  scouts,  etc., 
brought  the  actual  total  of  the  whole  force  up  to 
one  thousand,  all  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral, 
with  Captain  G.  le  C.  Egerton,  R.N.,  as  Chief  of 
Stafi". 

From  January  20  until  January  30,  during  which 
time  the  "St.  George"  was  on  her  way  from  Simon's 
Town  to  Brass,  final  preparations  were  rapidly  made 
and  completed.  Orders  were  drawn  up  for  the 
detailed  regulation  of  the  expedition,  small-arm 
companies  exercised  and  drilled,  provisions  weighed 
and  packed  in  loads,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  pounds 
in  weight,  for  one  thousand  men  for  ten  days ;  kero- 
sene tins  fitted  and  cleaned  for  carrying  drinking- 
water  ;  oil-drums  prepared  for  boiling  water ;  canvas 
lean-tos  for  the  whole  force  made  and  painted ; 
shot  and  shell  packed  in  half-hundredweight  loads  ; 
armoured  plates  fitted  to  launches  and  boats  ;  ham- 
mocks and  field-hospital  prepared  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  all  boots  overhauled  and  repaired. 
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The  system  for  feeding  one  thousand  men  cut  off 
from  all  supplies  for  ten  days  was  interesting,  and  is 
here  given  : 

Provisions  for  twenty-four  men  for  one  day  were 
packed  in  a  tin-lined  box,  and  weighed  fifty-six 
pounds ;  since,  as  everything  had  to  be  transported 
by  carriers,  no  individual  load  could  exceed  fifty-six 
pounds  in  weight.  Companies  were  organized  in 
multiples  of  twelve,  so  that  in  some  cases  boxes 
would  last  for  two  days.  Thus,  with  sixty  men  in  a 
company,  they  would  on  the  first  day  be  given  three 
boxes,  equal  to  rations  for  seventy-two  men,  leaving 
twelve  rations  over.  Accordingly  next  day  those 
men  would  receive  two  boxes,  equal  to  forty-eight 
rations,  which,  together  with  the  twelve  remaining, 
made  up  the  total  of  sixty  rations  required. 

The  plan  of  attack  which  Rawson  decided  on  was 
as  follows  :  Whilst  the  main  body,  enumerated 
above,  would  itself  march  on  Benin,  a  division  drawn 
from  the  ships  "  Philomel,"  "  Widgeon,"  and  "  Bar- 
rosa,"  under  the  command  of  Captain  M.  P.  O'Calla- 
ghan,  R.N.,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Gwato  Creek  to 
Gwato,  sack  and  burn  that  town,  cut  off  any  fugi- 
tives who  might  attempt  to  escape  westwards  from 
the  Benin  country,  and  keep  the  Gwato  army 
employed.  Similarly,  a  division  drawn  from  the 
ships  "  Alecto  "  and  "Phoebe"  was  to  proceed  up 
the  Jamieson  River  to  Sapobar,  and  create  a  like 
diversion  on  the  eastern  side. 

On  February  9,  all  the  ships  having  arrived  at  the 
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base  off  Forcados  bar,  the  disembarkation  of  the 
force  was  commenced.  The  Gwato  division,  which 
had  already  proceeded  to  Warrigi,  set  off  from 
thence  for  Gwato,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Sapobar  division,  under  Captain  McGill,  R.N.,  also 
left  Warrigi  and  arrived  at  Sapobar. 

Meanwhile  the  advance-guard  of  Haussas,  under 
Colonel  Hamilton,  which  was  attached  to  the  main 
body,  was  hard  at  work  cutting  down  the  jungle  and 
clearing  the  road  from  Warrigi  to  Ceri,  whilst  Com- 
mander Bacon,  Intelligence  Officer,  was  employed  in 
surveying  the  country,  gathering  information,  and 
forwarding  it  on  to  the  Admiral. 

The  time  of  disembarkation  had  been  arranged  so 
that,  after  the  day  of  landing,  a  continual  advance 
as  far  as  possible  was  made  daily,  and  any  undue 
delay  avoided. 

On  February  10  the  river  steamers  which  were  to 
convey  the  main  body  from  inside  Forcados  bar  to 
Warrigi  set  off  on  their  journey  upstream.  After 
entering  Forcados  River,  a  sharp  turn  was  made  to 
the  left,  and  almost  at  once  the  party  found  them- 
selves in  a  series  of  narrow  creeks,  with  nothing  but 
mangrove-trees  on  either  side,  their  branched  roofs 
and  long  weepers  giving  them  a  most  uncanny 
appearance.  For  four  or  five  hours  these  incessant 
lanes  of  mangrove-trees  were  passed,  until  at  last 
they  emerged  into  the  Benin  River.  Close  to  the 
left  lay  the  entrance  to  Gwato  Creek,  the  route  taken 
by  the  ill-fated  mission.     Two  hours  later  Warrigi 
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was  reached,  and  here  signs  of  activity  were 
apparent :  provisions  were  being  landed,  a  pier 
built,  and  large  spaces  cleared  in  the  bush  for  the 
erection  of  storehouses. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  Admiral  and 
staff,  with  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  of  seamen, 
landed  and  marched  seven  miles  to  Ceri. 

The  heat  was  very  great,  portions  of  the  road 
being  quite  unsheltered  from  the  sun  ;  but  the 
general  health  of  the  bluejackets  was  excellent,  and 
all  appeared  to  be  in  great  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
a  brush  with  the  enemy.  It  was  known  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  enemy  were  holding  Ologbo, 
but  their  strength  was  not  known.  It  was  expected 
that  the  main  army  would  be  on  the  Gwato  road 
or  at  Benin,  although  it  was  certain  that  the  camp 
at  Ceri  would  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  who  would  be  sure  to  make  a  good  stand 
there,  in  deference  to  their  "  water  ju-ju." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  12  the  main 
advance  began  from  Ceri.  The  advance-guard  of 
Haussas,  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  were  embarked  in 
launches  and  boats  to  cross  the  creek  and  make  the 
first  landing  at  Ologbo.  The  stream  from  Ceri  to 
Ologbo  is  but  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  winds 
considerably,  with  dense  bush  on  both  sides  extend- 
ing down  to  the  water's  edge.  Two  sharp  turns  in 
the  river  were  negotiable  only  by  running  the  boats 
into  the  bank,  and  then  bringing  the  stream,  which 
ran  about  tw^o  knots,  on  the  bow,  to  fall  off  into  mid- 
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stream  again.  At  last  the  party  landed  by  wading 
ashore,  and  a  searching  volley  from  the  Maxim  soon 
disclosed  the  enemy  in  the  bush,  who  promptly 
returned  the  fire,  never  venturing  into  the  open,  but 
keeping  under  cover.  The  attack  appearing  to 
increase  in  severity,  and  reinforcements  having 
arrived,  orders  were  issued  for  an  advance  up  the 
path  in  the  direction  of  Ologbo  village  in  order  to 
flank  the  attack.  This  was  done,  the  men  marching 
slowly,  and  firing  volleys  at  the  word  of  command 
right  and  left,  halting  about  half  a  mile  up  the  path. 
The  effect  on  the  enemy  was  magical,  for  they 
almost  immediately  gave  up  the  attack,  and,  retreat- 
ing, left  the  camp  at  Ologbo  undisturbed. 

Throughout  the  whole  expedition  this  dislike  to 
being  behind  the  advance  was  most  marked  in  the 
Beni.  Very  rarely,  and  then  only  by  isolated  indi- 
viduals, was  an  attack  made  anywhere  but  on  the 
leading  company  of  the  column. 

Meanwhile  the  transport  of  the  main  body  across 
the  stream  proceeded  slowly.  Owing  to  the  un- 
favourable nature  of  the  banks  on  either  side,  the 
project  of  bridging  the  river,  for  which  purpose 
Commander  Bacon  had  made  a  suspension  bridge  in 
eight  hours,  was  abandoned  definitely,  and  all  the 
available  boats  for  the  passage  of  the  main  body 
were  worked  to  and  fro  by  bluejackets  during  the 
night.  Finally,  the  whole  of  the  expedition  was 
landed  at  the  camp  on  Ologbo  beach,  which  was 
designed  to  become  a  large  depot.     Shelters  had  to 
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be  built  for  the  men,  covered  with  green  leaves  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  and  dew  ;  boilers  were 
set  up  for  boiling  the  river- water  before  drinking  ; 
the  bush  fringing  the  camp  had  to  be  cleared  and 
storehouses  erected.  The  carriers  were  assigned  a 
separate  camp,  defended  by  the  main  one,  necessi- 
tated by  their  constant  chattering  all  through  the 
night. 

That  evening  news  was  received  from  Captain 
McGill  at  Sapobar  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Pritchard  and  a  seaman,  whilst  Captain  O'Callaghan 
reported  the  burning  and  capture  of  Gwato.  Both 
commanders  reported  determined  resistance  from  the 
enemy.  The  news  was  serious,  for  resistance  was 
being  met  with  at  all  three  points  of  attack,  and 
although  a  large  force  was  expected  to  oppose  the 
Gwato  column,  Sapobar,  so  far  distant  from  Benin, 
and  in  what  might  be  considered  a  not  altogether 
unfriendly  country,  was  a  district  where  decided 
opposition  was  not  looked  for.  This  news,  coupled 
with  the  warm  reception  the  main  body  had  at 
Ologbo,  decided  the  Admiral  to  at  once  order  up 
reinforcements  from  the  ships  at  Forcados.  Matters 
were  far  too  serious  to  admit  of  doubting  for  a 
moment  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  or  their  skill  as 
bushmen.  Not  only  was  it  imperative  to  occupy 
and  keep  Gwato  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy  from  thence  to  assist  Benin,  but  it  was 
equally  important  that  the  country  around  Sapobar 
should  be  shown  that  the  white  men  were  in  earnest, 
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and  prevent  the  more  or  less  friendly  people  from 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  Beni.  To  effect  these 
two  purposes  the  Gwato  force  required  immediate 
help,  whilst  not  a  man  could  be  spared  from  Sapobar, 
as  intended,  to  increase  the  main  column.  The 
1st  Division,  which  had  been  detailed  for  the  task 
of  fighting  its  way  to  Benin,  was  none  too  large  for 
the  work,  and  additional  men  would  be  required  to 
hold  fortified  bases  along  the  road  and  to  keep  up 
communication.  Accordingly  Captain  Foote,  R.N., 
was  called  up  to  take  charge  of  the  2nd  Division 
in  place  of  Captain  McGill,  who  was  required  at 
Sapobar,  and  reinforcements  were  ordered  up  from 
the  ships  at  Forcados  to  land  at  Warrigi,  and  on 
their  way  there  a  landing-party  belonging  to  the 
"  St.  George"  was  detached  at  the  Gwato  Creek  as 
reinforcements  for  the  Gwato  division,  whilst  the 
remainder  continued  their  journey  to  Warrigi. 

During  February  13  the  rest  of  the  scouts, 
Haussas,  1st  Division,  and  marine  company,  crossed 
from  Ceri  to  Ologbo  beach,  and  the  2nd  Division 
began  to  cross  during  the  night. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  advance- 
guard  left  Ologbo  and  pushed  on  in  the  direction 
of  Benin  until  10  a.m.,  when  scouts  reported  the 
enemy  ahead  in  force.  A  running  fight  ensued,  the 
column  firing  sectional  volleys  and  then  advancing, 
the  enemy  yelling  and  firing,  then  retiring,  and 
again  advancing  with  a  yell.  This  running  fight 
continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half  until  11.30  a.m., 
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when  the  advance-guard  came  to  a  clearing,  which 
proved  to  be  the  enemy's  camp,  at  Cross  Roads. 
Sentries  were  posted,  and  the  bush  cut  to  still 
further  clear  the  camp,  which  was  evidently  a  large 
one.  Attempts  were  made  to  find  water  here,  but 
without  success,  and  the  fact  was  duly  reported  to 
the  Admiral  at  Ologbo.  Thirty-five  tins  were  sent 
up  for  the  use  of  the  advance-guard,  who  now  had 
enough  to  last  until  the  following  evening.  On 
account  of  this  reported  absence  of  water  a  general 
order  was  issued,  cutting  down  the  daily  allowance 
for  every  officer  and  man  to  two  quarts  per  head  for 
all  purposes,  after  leaving  Ologbo.  More  detailed 
information  having  been  obtained  regarding  the 
route  to  Benin,  a  schedule  of  movements  was  drawn 
up  and  issued  to  all  concerned,  which  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  reproduce  here  : 


Movements  ordered. 

Unit. 

Present  Position. 

February  15. 

February  10. 

February  17. 

Advance-Guard 

Cross  Roads 

Agagi  (3  miles) 

Awoko 

(4  miles) 

Bickba 

(5  miles) 

"  A  "  Co. , 

Ologbo  Village 

Cross  Roads 

Awoko 

Bickba 

1st  Division 

(6  miles) 

(7  milesj 

(5  miles) 

JIaiine  Com- 

Ologbo Beach 

Cross  Roads 

Awoko 

Bickba 

pany 

(7  miles) 

(7  miles) 

(5  miles) 

Staff 

Ologbo  Beach 

Cross  Roads 

Awoko 

Bickba 

(7  miles) 

(7  miles) 

(.0  miles) 

"A"  Co.. 

Ologbo  Beach 

Ologbo  Beach 

Agagi 

Bickba 

2nd  Division 

(10  miles) 

(9  miles) 

"B"Co., 

Ologbo  Village 

Ologbo  Village    Cross  Roads 

Agagi 

1st  Division 

1             (6  miles) 

(3  miles) 

"B"Co., 

Ologbo  Beach 

Ologbo  Beach    i  Cross  Roads 

Awoko 

2nd  Division 

1            (7  miles) 

(7  miles) 

Carrier  Column 

Crossing  creek 

Ologbo  Beach      Ologbo  Beach 

Cross  Roads 

to       Ologbo 

; 

(7  miles) 

Beach 
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A  study  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  the 
scheme  provided  for  the  concentration  at  Bickba, 
three  miles  from  Benin,  by  the  night  of  February  17 
of  the  whole  force,  excepting  the  "  B"  Company  of 
the  1st  Division,  and  "  B "  Company  of  the  2nd 
Division  at  Awoko  and  Agagi  respectively,  who 
were  told  off  to  guard  the  line  of  communication 
with  Cross  Boads,  the  remainder  of  the  route  being 
patrolled  by  landing-parties  from  the  "  Theseus " 
and  "Forte."  Allowing  for  the  two  "B"  Com- 
panies and  the  carrier  column  distributed  in  the  rear 
of  Bickba,  about  eight  hundred  men,  including  the 
Haussas,  would  be  concentrated  at  this  place  by  the 
evening  of  the  17th  for  the  final  advance  on  Benin. 
So  far  all  had  gone  well.  General  arrangements 
were  well  in  hand,  no  insuperable  obstacles  had  yet 
been  encountered,  the  men  were  well  and  in  good 
spirits,  and  with  the  splendid  organization  success 
seemed  to  be  in  sight.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th 
the  force  moved  in  accordance  with  their  orders  to 
the  positions  shown  on  the  foregoing  table,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  respective  halting-places  from  Benin 
being  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

At  1.30  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  news  was 
received  by  the  Admiral  from  Colonel  Hamilton, 
who  was  then  in  Agagi,  that  no  water  had  been 
found  there.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  natives  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
storing  it,  which  showed  that  no  local  supply  was 
available.     Carriers  were  fainting,  and  it  was  abso- 
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PLAN  SHOWING  DISTANCES  TO  BENIN 

Issued  with  Orders  of  February  14,  1897 


O  Benin 

3  miles 
O  Bickba 

5  miles 

O  Awoko 

4  miles  (7) 

6  Agagi 

3  miles  (4) 
O  Cross  Roads 


6  miles  (5) 


Q  Ologbo  Village 
i        1  mile 
O  Ologbo  Beach 


DisfoMcs  given  are  as  believed  before  starting. 
Distances  given  in  brackets  are  as  estimated  after  marching  to 
Benin. 
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lutely  necessary  to  supply  them  with  a  quart  a  day. 
There  were  three  large  wells  at  Agagi,  but  they 
were  completely  dried  up,  and  though,  the  bottom 
seeming  soft,  digging  was  tried,  the  deceptive  layer 
of  mud  proved  to  be  only  sediment,  below  which 
was  the  hard  rock.  Thus  the  question  of  water  for 
the  expedition  became  most  serious.  Wells  there 
were,  but  no  water,  and  the  admiral  was  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  he  had  not  sufficient  carriers 
in  the  expedition  to  carry  water  for  the  fighting 
divisions  and  for  themselves  to  Benin.  With  care 
there  was  sufficient  water  for  one  day  more,  allow- 
ing the  carriers  a  little,  and  that  was  all.  Con- 
sequently, there  remained  but  two  courses  open  to 
him  :  either  to  delay  the  whole  expedition  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  by  forming  water  depots  at  Cross 
Roads  and  Agagi  sufficient  to  supply  both  divisions, 
or  else  turn  the  majority  of  the  2nd  Division 
carriers  into  water-bearers  for  the  1st  Division, 
and  advancing  rapidly,  take  Benin  with  one  division 
only.  The  latter,  though  bold,  seemed  the  most 
feasible  course.  The  least  quantity  of  water  which 
could  be  issued  to  the  white  men  and  Haussas 
was  two  quarts,  and  the  carriers  one  quart,  per 
diem.  Thus,  to  carry  water  for  seven  hundred  sea- 
men and  Haussas  and  eight  hundred  carriers  for 
three  days,  four  hundred  and  forty  carriers  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose  alone. 

The  admiral  immediately  decided  on  the  latter  of 
the  two  courses  above  mentioned — namely,  that  of 
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cutting  down  the  force  and  advancing  on  Benin 
with  a  reduced  flying  column.  Captain  Egerton 
set  to  work  at  once  under  the  admiral's  directions. 
Orders  were  issued,  and  at  4.30  the  revised  column 
was  ready  to  start  from  Cross  Roads. 

It  was  a  marvel  of  energy,  patience,  and  fore- 
sight, and  Rawson  generously  acknowledged  his 
debt  to  Captain  Egerton  in.  the  official  despatch 
which  he  sent  home  after  the  expedition  was  over : 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  success 
of  the  expedition  has  resulted  from  the  work  he  has 
done." 

Every  man  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  firing- 
line  was  left  behind,  and  all  superfluous  baggage. 
No  officer  was  allowed  more  than  one  carrier,  all 
the  extra  food  and  sundries  of  the  admiral's  and 
officers'  messes  were  left  behind,  and  all,  from 
the  admiral  downwards,  limited  to  two  quarts  of 
water  per  diem,  including  washing  and  cooking 
water.  Five  days'  rations  and  three  days'  water 
were  taken.  It  was  a  stringent  reduction,  but  a 
necessary  one,  and  an  excellent  example  of  the 
efficiency  of  each  department  which  enabled  it  to 
be  done,  and  the  column  ready  to  start  in  three 
hours. 

The  2nd  Division  was  given  the  task  of  erecting 
tanks  at  Cross  Roads,  guarding  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, and  collecting  stores  at  Agagi  and  Awoko. 
Water-tanks  are  not  the  easiest  things  to  improvise, 
but  seamen's  bags,  which  were  used  to  carry  their 
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kit,  answered  well,  and  the  painted  lean-to  canvas 
shelters  for  the  men,  now  discarded  with  the  re- 
duction of  baggage,  sunk  in  the  earth,  made  excel- 
lent tanks.  All  the  water  had  to  come  from  Ologbo 
beach  and  be  boiled,  so  there  was  plenty  to  occupy 
the  time  of  those  left  behind.  Henceforth  Cross 
Roads  camp  was  to  become  the  main  advanced  store 
of  food  and  water. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  whole  flying 
column  were  concentrated  at  Agagi  and  received 
orders  to  advance  to  Awoko  at  5.30  the  next  morn- 
ing. As  this  column  was  the  one  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  Benin,  its  strength  and  organization  are 
here  given  in  detail : 


Headquarters  and  Medical  Staff 

..       30 

Scouts 

..       40 

Haussas  (N.C.P.  force) 

..     240 

Two  companies  of  seamen 

..     120 

Two  companies  of  marines    ... 

..     120 

Eocket  and  demolition  party 

..       10 

Total         

..     560 

The  seamen  companies  were  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenants Fyler  and  Llewellyn  Grifliths,  and  were 
drawn  from  the  "  Theseus  "  and  "  St.  George."  The 
marines  were  commanded  by  Captains  Beaumont  and 
Byrne,  R. M.L.I.  With  the  Haussas  were  two  seven- 
pounder  guns  and  a  Maxim,  and  there  were  four 
Maxims  with  the  remainder  of  the  column.  The 
force  was  organized  in  an  advance-guard  under 
Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  Hamilton,  a  rear-guard  under 
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Captain  C.  Campbell,  R.N.,  and  a  main  body 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  admiral.  The 
colmnn,  five  hundred  and  sixty  strong,  was  accom- 
panied by  eight  hundred  and  twenty  carriers,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  ninety  were  for  water  trans- 
port alone.  Along  the  line  of  communication  this  force 
was  supported  by  seamen  and  marines,  about  eighty 
in  all,  stationed  at  Cross  Roads,  whilst  at  Ologbo 
village  were  the  remainder  of  the  seamen  and 
marines,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and,  farther 
to  the  rear,  reinforcements  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  from  the  ships. 

At  6.30  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  start  was 
made  for  Awoko,  the  enemy  not  showing  quite  so 
much  fight.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  Gwato 
army  might  be  recalled  to  contest  the  last  two 
stages  of  the  march  on  Benin,  but  the  numbers  were 
not  great,  and  probably  the  majority  had  retreated 
towards  the  city.  Pushing  on,  the  force  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy,  who  were  easily  driven 
back,  and  shortly  before  3  p.m.  the  village  of 
Awoko  was  discovered  about  two  hundred  yards 
to  the  right  of  the  path,  and  here  the  column 
halted.  They  were  now  in  actual  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  support. 
With  so  watchful  an  enemy,  and  being  so  near 
Benin,  extra  precautions  had  to  be  taken,  and  the 
bush  all  round  the  camp  cleared  to  a  greater  extent 
than  usual.  Water  was  now  treated  like  gold, 
every  drop  being  carefully  measured  before  issuing 
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it  to  the  men.  Rawson  had  certainly  burned  his 
boats  with  a  vengeance. 

Benin  lay  before  him  with  unknown  opposition, 
its  actual  whereabouts  being  shrouded  in  mystery, 
whilst  but  two  days'  water  remained.  If  he  missed 
Benin,  and  did  not  find  it  next  day,  or  if  any  delay 
occurred,  matters  would  indeed  become  serious.  But 
here  the  clear  judgment  and  unflinching  determina- 
tion of  the  man  came  to  the  front.  It  was  essential 
that  Benin  should  fall  next  day,  whatever  hap- 
pened. Nothing  could  be  gained  without  risk,  and 
this  risk  had  to  be  run,  or  the  whole  expedition 
fatally  delayed.  For  men  to  fight,  march,  and 
work — not  only  hard,  but  at  times  their  hardest — 
they  want  water.  At  the  time  it  is  all  right,  and 
excitement  carries  them  through ;  but  when  the 
thirst  returns  with  the  reaction,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  game  cannot  last.  The  orders  issued  for 
the  night  were  :  In  case  of  alarm  the  headquarters 
bugler  would  sound  the  assembly,  and  no  other 
bugler  was  to  sound.  A  picket  of  marines  was 
placed  on  the  main  road,  with  instructions  to  fire 
volleys  at  the  enemy,  if  seen.  If  sentries  guarding 
the  other  parts  of  the  camp  saw  the  enemy,  they 
were  not  to  fire ;  but  if  fired  at,  they  were  to  call 
their  picket,  and  the  shots  were  to  be  returned  by 
single  volleys.  On  no  account  were  Maxims  to  be 
used. 

At  9  p.m.  the  admiral  provided  a  little  ju-ju 
entertainment  in  the  shape  of  four  signal  rockets, 
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just  to  give  the  enemy  something  to  think  about. 
He  who  saw  the  blue,  red,  and  green  stars  dropping 
from  the  heavens  at  the  will  of  the  white  man  had 
plenty  of  food  for  reflection.  At  all  events  the 
column  were  not  troubled  that  night,  but  fell  asleep, 
possibly  to  dream  of  what  marvels  that  wondrous 
city  they  had  come  so  many  thousand  miles  to  see 
would  disclose  to  them  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Order  of  march — Capture  of  Mogwane — Nearing  Benin — Final 
attack — Flight  of  enemy — Benin  captured — King's  escape — 
Description  of  Benin  City — Arts  and  crafts  of  the  Beni. 

Next  morning  the  column  was  up  and  away  by 
6.30,  the  Haussas  and  "St.  George's"  company  of 
seamen  leading.    The  order  of  march  was  as  follows  : 

Half-company  Haussas. 

Maxim  gun. 

Kocket  tube. 

Half-company  Haussas. 

Company  of  seamen. 

Maxim  gun. 

Demolition  party. 

Eocket  tube. 

Two  Haussa  seven-pounder  guns. 

Half  marine  detachment. 

Two  Maxim  guns. 

Headquarters  staff. 

Half  marine  detachment. 

Baggage  of  above  force,  in  same  order. 

Water-supply,  guarded  by  marines. 

Remainder  of  baggage. 

Maxim. 

Company  of  seamen. 

The  whole  force  carried  full  water-bottles  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  biscuit,  while  the  men  ahead 
of  the  baggage  party  were  accompanied  only  by 
their  water,  ammunition,  and  stretcher  parties. 
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Almost  immediately  after  starting,  the  advance- 
guard  was  fired  on,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
rear-guard  was  leaving  the  camp,  one  of  the  enemy 
incautiously  showed  himself,  and  was  immediately 
killed.  The  attack  on  the  advance-gfuard  continued 
on  and  off  till  10.30  a.m.,  when  a  determined  stand 
was  made  by  the  enemy,  and  a  chief  torpedo- 
instructor,  Ansell  by  name,  was  shot  dead.  The 
rear-guard  buried  him  close  to  the  path,  writing  his 
name  on  a  tree  near  his  head,  and  covering  the 
grave  with  dead  leaves. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  Admiral,  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  column  in  single  file  and  hear 
firing  ahead,  perhaps  volley  after  volley,  and  not 
be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on.  A  system  of 
messengers  was  therefore  introduced  to  carry 
notes  from  the  head  of  the  column  to  him,  and  it 
answered  very  well. 

The  collection  of  these  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  with  times  attached,  gave  a  very  good  account 
of  the  day's  work.  At  noon  a  village  called 
Mogwane  was  reached,  which  was  reported  to  be 
close  to  Benin.  The  village  was  captured  and  the 
stockade  blown  up,  and  rockets  and  seven-pounders 
were  fired  in  the  direction  of  Benin,  after  which 
the  advance  was  continued.  Soon  the  column  came 
upon  the  first  evidence  that  it  was  approaching  the 
city,  in  the  shape  of  a  human  sacrifice.  Laid  on 
the  grass  where  two  paths  met  was  a  young 
woman  horribly  mutilated,  the    expression  on   her 
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face  plainly  telling  of  the  agony  of  her  murder. 
At  her  feet  lay  a  goat  with  its  knees  broken,  a 
ju-ju  idea  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  white 
men.  Farther  on  other  corpses  were  found,  afford- 
ing a  ghastly  spectacle.  Finally  the  column  escaped 
from  the  narrow  path  into  a  broad  avenue  running 
at  right  angles  to  it,  at  the  spot  marked  X  on 
the  plan. 

Here  a  halt  was  called,  a  little  water  was  served 
to  the  men,  who  needed  it  badly,  and  more  rockets 
were  fired  towards  the  city  (whose  approximate 
direction  only  was  known). 

Little  did  the  Admiral  know  the  effects  those 
rockets  were  going  to  have  in  Benin.  It  would 
hardly  be  credited  that  at  a  mile  distant,  and  fired 
only  in  a  general  direction,  they  should  have 
pitched  into  the  ju-ju  compounds.  A  Beni  woman 
afterwards  described  what  happened  : 

"  The  compound  was  thronged  with  people,  when 
suddenly  from  the  blue  appeared  two  hissing 
thunderbolts,  which  fell  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
sacred  precincts.  Not  a  white  man  in  sight !  Yet 
here  were  two  messages  from  the  skies.  '  Truly 
the  white  men  are  gods  !'  they  said,  and  ran  panic- 
stricken  from  the  place." 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  column  in  the 
open  some  of  the  enemy,  armed  wHth  guns,  at- 
tempted a  charge,  cheering  as  they  came,  but 
were  driven  back  into  the  bush  by  volleys  and 
the  Maxims. 

From  the  position  of  the  column,  Benin  lay  out  of 
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sight  to  the  left ;  opposite  was  bush,  from  which 
puffs  of  smoke  showed  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  path  led  on  to  the  right,  and  was  clear  of 
natives,  though  the  bush  on  the  left  still  sheltered 
the  Beni,  who  kept  up  a  desultory  fire.  Orders 
were  now  given  for  the  baggage  and  force  in  rear  of 
it  to  remain  under  cover  in  the  bush,  whilst  a  little 
water  was  brought  and  hurriedly  served  out,  the 
heat  being  terrific. 

The  seamen  were  posted  on  the  left  flank  and  the 
marines  on  the  right  flank,  with  the  Haussas  in 
the  centre.  The  seven-pounders  were  brought  to 
bear  on  a  house  two  hundred  yards  to  the  right 
front,  where  the  enemy  were  congregating,  and  the 
whole  force  then  advanced  on  Benin.  The  enemy 
occupied  the  bush  on  both  sides,  and  were  also  up 
in  the  trees,  Major  Searle,  of  the  Haussas,  receiving 
a  bullet  through  his  helmet,  which  entered  from 
above.  The  Maxim  played  on  the  men  ahead,  but 
as  it  had  unfortunately  lost  its  fore-sight  in  the 
bush,  the  range  was  difficult  to  get,  and  more  of 
the  enemy  got  away  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
hit  during  the  march  up  the  avenue,  and  finally, 
the  advance  having  been  sounded,  the  troops 
charged  up  by  half-companies,  cheering  as  they 
went.  The  heat  was  terrific,  without  a  breath  of 
air,  and  the  entire  force  was  exhausted,  having 
been  on  the  march  for  seven  hours  without  food. 
The  whole  way  had  been  contested  by  the  enemy, 
and    it    had    been    impossible    to    halt    for    more 
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than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Soon,  about  five 
hundred  yards  in  front,  appeared  an  embankment, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  pole  with  two 
unfortunate  slaves  tied  up  to  it.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  gun  loaded  with  slugs  was  discharged  in 
face  of  the  advancing  force,  wounding  several.  The 
men  charged  before  it  could  be  reloaded,  and  found 
several  old  guns  on  the  ground,  all  loaded. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  farther  on,  to  the  left, 
began  a  long  high  wall  and  roof  This  proved  to  be 
the  King's  compound,  which  was  entered  and 
secured.  The  whole  place  was  unoccupied,  as  were 
the  compounds  behind  it.  The  enemy  had  all  gone, 
bolted,  rather  prematurely  it  seemed,  since  a  further 
acquaintance  with  what  proved  to  be  the  King's 
compound  showed  that  had  they  held  it,  they  might 
have  given  the  force  a  bad  time  of  it.  But  the 
rockets  had  done  their  work,  and  the  sentries 
being  posted,  a  halt  was  called,  all  being  thoroughly 
done  up. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained, 
although  the  King  had  escaped,  and  was  not  to  be 
captured  for  many  months  afterwards.  But  the 
victory  had  been  dearly  bought :  one  officer  was 
killed  (Surgeon  Fyfie)  and  two  severely  wounded, 
whilst  three  men  had  been  killed  and  twenty-four 
wounded. 

Benin  was  now  in  our  hands,  and  held  by  a 
force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  about  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  carriers.  The  nearest  rein- 
forcements  were   at   Agagi,  which,   by  subsequent 
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measurements,  was  shown  to  be  fifteen  miles  from 
Benin,  instead  of  twelve  as  hitherto  supposed.  No 
water  had  been  found,  and  in  reserve  was  only  a 
quart  per  man.  The  heat  w^as  terrible  in  the 
place,  the  sights  ghastly,  and  the  odour  awful. 
Human  sacrifices  and  corpses  were  strewn  in  all 
directions.  In  the  King's  compound  were  the  ju-ju 
temples,  palaver  house.  King's  house,  and  many 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King's 
retainers  and  the  ju-ju  priests.  It  was  in  these 
ju-ju  compounds  that  the  principal  sacrifices  were 
carried  out,  the  compounds  themselves  being  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  about  sixty 
broad,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  covered  with 
a  short  brown  grass.  At  one  end  was  a  long  shed 
running  the  whole  breadth  of  the  enclosure,  and 
under  this  was  the  altar.  This  was  formed  of  three 
steps  reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the  shed,  slightly 
raised  for  some  distance  in  the  centre,  on  which 
raised  portion  were  placed  handsomely  carved  ivory 
tusks  mounted  on  the  tops  of  very  antique  bronze 
heads.  Near  these  were  carved  clubs,  undoubtedly 
for  use  upon  the  victims  of  the  sacrifice.  The  altar 
was  deluged  with  human  blood,  the  smell  of  which 
was  quite  overpowering.  This  same  awful  smell 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  compound,  as  if  the 
grass  had  been  watered  with  blood.  In  the  centre 
of  the  altar  was  an  iron  erection,  like  a  huge  cande- 
labra, with  sharp  hooks.  Its  purpose  was  not  known 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  probable  that   it  was  some 
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Instrument  of  torture,  or  for  hanging  portions 
of  the  victims  on.  In  most  of  the  ju-ju  com- 
pounds were  wells  or  pits  for  the  reception  of  the 
bodies. 

But  perhaps  the  one  lasting  remembrance  of  the 
"city  of  blood,"  to  those  who  took  part  in  its  cap- 
ture, was  its  smells.  Crucifixions,  human  sacrifices, 
and  other  horrors  the  eye  could  get  accustomed  to, 
but  the  stench  was  quite  insupportable.  Everyone 
who  was  able  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  a  human 
sacrifice,  and  where  this  was  not  done,  some  animal 
had  been  offered  up,  and  the  remains  left  in  front  of 
the  house.  Blood  was  everywhere ;  smeared  over 
bronzes,  ivory,  and  even  the  walls,  and  spoke  the 
history  of  that  awful  city  clearer  than  words  could 
ever  do.  And  this  had  been  going  on  for  centuries  ! 
Not  the  lust  of  one  King,  not  the  climax  of  a  bloody 
reign,  but  the  religion  of  the  race.  Such  atrocities, 
originating  in  blood-lust  and  desire  to  terrorize  the 
neighbouring  States,  the  brutal  love  of  mutilation 
and  torture,  and  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  the 
caprices  of  the  King  and  the  ju-ju  priests  were 
satisfied,  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  brutality.  Facing  the  King's  compound 
was  a  crucifixion  tree  with  a  double  crucifixion,  the 
two  poor  wretches  stretched  out  facing  the  west, 
with  their  arms  bound.  The  construction  of  this 
erection  was  peculiar,  being  built  absolutely  for  the 
purpose  of  crucifixion.  At  the  base,  skulls  and 
bones  were  literally   strewn  about,    the   ddbris   of 
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former  horrors.  Down  the  avenue  to  the  right  was 
a  tree  with  nineteen  skulls,  the  result  of  more  recent 
sacrifices,  while  down  every  main  road  were  two  or 
more  human  ju-ju  offerings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  describing  the 
horrors  of  the  place ;  everywhere  death,  barbarity, 
and  blood,  and  smells  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
human  beings  to  endure. 

And  yet  the  town  was  not  without  its  beauty,  of 
a  sort.  Plenty  of  green  trees  and  vegetation 
abounded,  whilst  the  houses  were  built  in  no  set 
fashion,  but  each  compound  surrounded  by  its  own 
bushes  and  shady  avenues.  It  seemed  a  place  sug- 
gestive of  peace  and  plenty,  not  a  city  of  blood. 

The  storehouses  contained  chiefly  cheap  rubbish, 
such  as  glass  trinkets  and  the  usual  tawdry  finery 
which  traders  use  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  natives. 
But  buried  in  the  dirt  of  ages  lay  several  hundred 
unique  bronze  plaques,  suggestive  of  almost  Egyptian 
design  and  of  really  superb  casting.  Castings  of 
w^onderful  delicacy  of  detail,  and  some  magnificently 
carved  tusks  were  collected ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
ivory  was  dead  from  age,  very  few  of  modern  date 
being  seen,  and  those  mostly  uncarved.  Of  silver 
and  gold  there  was  none,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hilt  of  one  sword  of  state  which  was  Inlaid  with 
gold,  and  one  small  gold  trinket ;  and  the  coral  was 
of  poor  quality.  In  fact,  the  only  things  of  value 
were  the  tusks  and  bronze  work.  In  one  well 
forty-nine  tusks  were  found.     Of  other  ivory  work, 
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some  bracelets  suggestive  of  Chinese  work  and  two 
magnificent  carved  leopards  were  the  chief  articles 
of  note,  whilst  bronze  groups  of  idols  and  two  large 
and  beautifully  worked  stools  were  also  found, 
evidently  of  ancient  manufacture.  Referring  to  the 
ivory  and  bronze  work  found  in  Benin,  Mr.  H.  Ling 
Roth,  in  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject 
writes  :  "  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Great  Benin  we  seemed  to  know  little  about  the 
city  or  the  country,  but  its  capture  caused  us  to 
seek  out  what  had  once  been  known  and  long  since 
forgotten.  Our  ignorance  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  Benin  was,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
discovery,  a  decaying  city  off  the  great  high  roads 
of  European  commerce,  and  partly  to  the  obstacles 
placed  by  the  natives  in  the  way  of  Europeans 
getting  there,  a  difficulty  in  which  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  country  came  to  their  aid.  .  .  . 
Whether  such  obstacles  were  due  to  the  fear  of  the 
denunciation  of  human  sacrifices  and  all  their  atten- 
dant horrors,  or  whether  the  ruling  chiefs  rightly 
feared  that  once  a  European  got  a  footing  he  would 
soon  become  master  of  the  country,  matters  little 
now  ;  but  if  a  city  ever  deserved  its  fate,  that  city 
w^as  Benin." 

Referring  to  the  art  of  carving  in  ivory  and  wood, 
Mr.  Ling  Roth  states  that  it  had  attained  a  fairly 
high  state  of  progress.  "Among  the  large  variety 
of  curiously  carved  objects  discovered  by  the  expedi- 
tion, not  the  least  curious  are  the  huge  carved  tusks, 
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of  which  large  numbers  were  brought  home  when 
the  punitive  expedition  had  done  its  work.  Most  of 
the  tusks  found  in  situ  were  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  congealed  human  and  animal  blood  ;  other 
tusks  were  found  buried,  some  of  them  in  a  very 
decayed  condition.  The  tusks  vary  in  length  up  to 
six  feet  and  over,  and  are  in  themselves  magnificent 
specimens,  speaking  eloquently  of  the  pacific  life 
elephants  must  have  led  in  former  times  to  have 
enabled  them  to  live  long  enough  to  produce  such 
splendid  ivory.  The  ornamentation  to  which  the 
large  tusks  have  been  subjected,  while  preserving 
their  form,  is  of  two  grades  :  the  one  severely  plain, 
and  the  other  extremely  decorative  in  its  efi'ect. 
The  former  consists  of  a  series  of  three  to  five 
incised  bands  of  plait  pattern,  a  design  very  common 
in  West  Africa,  placed  at  intervals,  the  bands 
diminishing  in  width  as  they  approach  the  tip 
of  the  tusk.  The  embellishment  is  consequently 
plain,  but  elegant,  and  does  not  call  for  further 
remark. 

"  The  other  grade  consists  in  covering  the  whole 
tusk  with  a  succession  of  boldly  carved,  grotesque 
figures — human,  animal,  and  symbolic — giving  the 
tusks  a  rich,  embroidered-like  look.  The  back- 
ground appears  to  be  cut  out  to  a  uniform  depth, 
and  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  figures,  there  is 
neither  overcrowding  nor  overloading.  The  motifs 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  the  ornamentation  would 
appear  to  be  partly  emblematic  of  the  Beni  belief, 
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and  partly  representative  of  the  court  ceremonial. 
.  .  .  The  whole  arrangement  is  carefully  carried 
out,  notwithstanding  the  crudeness  and  ruggedness 
of  the  carving  ;  and  although  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  design,  where  there  is  such  a  want  of  cohesion  in 
its  components,  the  general  effect  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  is  certainly  heightened  by  being  finished 
off  with  a  suitable  diamond- patterned  belt,  tastefully 
set  at  the  bottom,  which  gives  a  decided  finish  to  the 
whole  work.  Of  the  carved  woodwork,  a  very  large 
amount  was  lost  in  the  conflagration  already  alluded 
to,  and  that  which  has  come  under  notice  cannot  be 
said  to  rank  very  high.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of 
one  possible  foliage  pattern,  which  repeats  itself 
with  variations,  and  the  representation  of  the  palm 
and  its  supposed  offshoot,  the  rosette,  which  appears 
in  the  metal-work,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  delineate  the  flora  of  the  country  ;  hence 
the  development  towards  conventionalism  can  only 
be  looked  for  in  the  representation  of  zoological 
forms.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  there  are 
considerable  foreign  elements  in  Beni  decorative  art 
which  will  account  for  many  contradictions.  Part 
of  these  elements  consist  of  European  forms,  which 
the  native  mind,  so  prone  to  copy,  has  not  failed  to 
hand  down  to  us,  and  part,  if  not  the  actual  founda- 
tion of  the  art,  has  been  introduced  from  other 
portions  of  Africa.  Speaking  generally,  the  art  of 
ivory  and  wood  carving  in  the  Benin  country  may 
be  said  to  be  characterized   by  boldness,  freedom, 
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clearness  in  execution,  originality — due,  perhaps,  as 
much  to  a  grotesque  mixture  of  subjects  as  to  the 
methods  in  which  they  are  handled — variety,  a  want 
of  fantasy,  and,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  by 
primitive  designs.  It  limits  itself  to  the  delineation 
of  isolated  portions  of  religious  or  court  ceremonial, 
historical  events,  and  individual  peculiarities  of 
human,  animal,  or  artificial  form ;  and  hence  it 
belongs  to  that  early  period  so  aptly  described  by 
Henry  Balfour  as  the  '  age  of  realistic  representa- 
tion.' 

"As  to  the  method  followed  in  the  carving,  we 
have  no  records,  but  Mr.  C  Punch,  who  saw  some 
tusks  half  completed,  says  no  tracing  or  drawing 
was  applied  first ;  the  carver  made  his  design  as  he 
went  on,  using  no  model,  and  the  only  instruments 
he  saw  used  were  jack-knives  and  hammers.  .  .  . 
When  an  elephant  was  killed,  the  King  claimed  one 
tusk  and  the  other  went  to  the  hunter ;  but  the 
King  had  the  option  of  buying  it  if  he  wished  to 
do  so. 

"  The  use  of  coral,  or  what  passed  for  such,  and 
beads,  seem  to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  the 
Benin  country.  One  of  the  King's  robes  consisted 
of  masses  of  strings  of  coral,  interspersed  with  larger 
pieces,  supposed  to  be  worth  many  pounds.  His 
head-dress,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Leghorn 
straw  hat,  was  composed  wholly  of  coral  of  excellent 
quality,  meshed  closely  together,  and  must  have 
weighed  very  heavily  on  his  head,  for  it  was  often 
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temporarily  removed  by  an  attendant.  His  wrists 
and  ankles  were  closely  covered  with  coral  bangles, 
and  his  chest  was  completely  hidden  from  view  by 
the  coral  breastplate  which  encircled  his  neck." 

With  regard  to  the  bronze  castings,  Mr.  Ling 
Roth  remarks  that  "  these  productions  of  the  metal- 
worker's art  will  hold  their  own  among  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  antiquity  or  modern  times. 
Neither  traveller,  ethnologist,  nor  antiquary  dreamt 
of  the  wealth  of  metal- work,  rich  in  quantity  aud 
quality  as  well  as  in  variety,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  what 
could  have  made  their  bronze  castings  unique,  for 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  like  them  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  Commerce  and  the  intercourse  it 
breeds  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  large  variety 
of  forms  in  the  art  of  the  Beni,  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  exceptional  bronze 
plaques.  It  seems  as  though  the  only  conclusion 
we  can  arrive  at  is  that  we  have  in  them  a  form  of 
real  native  art.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  we  can  trace  to  some  extent  in  them 
decadence  and  progress,  and  in  the  general  carving 
and  ornamentations  we  can  see  very  clearly  the 
process  of  the  evolution  of  new  forms  out  of  the 
primitive  realistic  representation.  At  the  present 
day  the  method  of  casting  the  bronze  and  brass  is  in 
use  by  the  Haussas,  and  possibly  might  not  be 
indigenous  ;  but  the  style  is  distinctly  African,  with 
numerous   inroads   of  that   of  other   peoples,    and 
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especially  is  such  the  case  after  the  advent  of  the 
Portuguese." 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  bronze  and  brass 
castings  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ling  Roth 
is  that  of  the  head  of  a  staff  or  wand  of  office,  of 
which  various  specimens  now  exist  in  European 
collections.  "The  motif  ma,y  be  briefly  said  to  be  a 
leopard  supporting  a  column  on  its  back,  a  not 
uncommon  motif  in  the  art  world,  as,  for  instance, 
the  lions  and  other  animals  supporting  columns  in 
Moorish  and  Assyrian  architecture ;  it  is  also  not 
uncommon  in  the  Yoruba  country,  where  a  drum  on 
top  of  a  column  is  occasionally  supported  by  the  back 
of  an  animal. 

"  The  upper  portion  of  this  staff-head  consists  of  a 
band  of  engraved  basket-work  pattern,  with  grained 
open  ground.  This  is  followed  by  a  band  of  fish- 
scale  pattern,  ornamented  at  the  lower  corners  of 
contact  by  punched  indents.  On  this  band  there 
are  an  upper  and  lower  series  of  ornament  in  relief. 
The  upper  series  consists  of  four  faces,  that  on  the 
front  being  probably  a  negro,  with  the  tribal  marks 
on  the  forehead,  and  that  on  the  back  being  of  a 
European,  both  faces  being  in  full,  and  boldly  and 
clearly  executed,  while  the  two  faces  on  either  side 
are  of  Europeans — flat,  poorly  executed,  and  in 
profile,  with  the  mouth  curiously  twisted  into  full 
face.  The  lower  series  consists  of  a  central  Euro- 
pean, full  face,  flanked  by  two  conventionalized  mud 
or  cat  fishes,  whilst  at  the  back  we  have  a  rosette. 
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.  .  .  The  European  figures  on  either  side  of  the 
leopard,  in  their  flatness  and  general  crudeness,  are 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
contrast  unfavourably  with  the  bold,  life-like  atti- 
tude of  the  animal.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  artist  could  not  have  modelled  both 
the  leopard  and  the  two  distorted  human  figures.  .  .  . 
In  depicting  the  leopard,  the  artist  has  indicated  its 
spots  by  means  of  a  series  of  indents  punched  in  a 
circle,  but  on  other  examples  of  leopards  from  Benin 
the  spots  are  indicated  by  flat  rings  in  relief. 
Strangely  enough,  flat  rings  in  relief  are  used  by 
other  Beni  artists  to  represent  the  natives'  woolly 
hair! 

"  One  cannot  help  admiring  the  boldness  with 
which  this  leopard  has  been  modelled,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  his  claws  grasp  the  ground,  while 
the  vigorous  way  in  which  the  tail  is  made  to 
support  the  bulk  of  the  column  should  be  remarked. 
Equally  admirable  are  the  suitable  proportions  into 
which  the  bauds  of  ornament  are  divided.  The 
uppermost  band  is  kept  well  subdued,  so  that  the 
faces  of  the  next  band  are  brought  more  prom- 
inently into  relief,  while  the  fish-scale  pattern  of 
the  ground  -  work  on  to  which  the  faces  have 
been  grafted  affords  scope  for  the  artist  to  extend 
his  design  while  still  keeping  the  enchasing  well 
suppressed. 

"  It  may  well  be  asked  how  these  articles  were 
produced,  and  whence  did  the  people  learn  the  art. 
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They  were  made  by  the  cire  perdue  process — that  is 
to  say,  in  a  core  of  hardened  sand  is  moulded  a  wax 
model,  which  is  then  carefully  coated  with  clay  ;  the 
wax  is  melted  out,  and  the  molten  metal  is  made  to 
take  its  place.  When  cooled  and  the  clay  removed, 
the  rough  casting  is  the  result.  This  is  then  gener- 
ally finished  by  tooling,  punching,  etc.  The  articles 
are  not  always  cast  in  one  piece,  and,  wherever 
possible,  skill  is  shown,  in  order  to  save  metal  or 
insure  lightness,  by  making  protuberances  concave 
at  the  back. 

"  In  the  staff-head  described,  the  hard,  sandy  core 
can  still  be  scraped  out,  so  that  we  have  here  a 
decided  proof  as  to  the  process  employed.  The 
ancient  Etruscans  and  Greeks  made  their  castings 
solid  without  any  sand  core,  while  the  Beni  were 
evidently  adepts  in  the  superior  method  practised 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

"  Other  examples  of  their  metal  work  are  seen  in 
their  weapons  of  war.  These  are  frequently  indi- 
cated on  the  carved  ivory  work  and  on  the  metal 
castings,  those  most  prominent  being  the  '  ebere,' 
or  royal  sceptre,  and  the  '  ada,'  the  official  sword 
or  cutlass.  The  '  ebere '  was  always  carried  before 
the  king  at  any  state  function,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  emblem  of  royalty.  Curiously  enough,  the  ex- 
pedition found  many  facsimiles  of  the  'ebere,'  quite 
new,  formed  of  electro-plate.  Though  not  exact 
copies  of  the  original,  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance, and  were   made  by  a  firm  in   England 
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for  some  trader,  who,  no  doubt,  made  a  very  hand- 
some profit  in  ivory  out  of  his  venture. 

"  The  '  ada,'  or  oflScial  sword,  was  not  held  by  the 
king  liimself,  but  was  carried  in  front  of  him  by 
a  naked  youth.     It  was  held  in  the  right  hand  with 
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the  edge  forward,  with  lelt  hand  supporting  the 
right  arm  under  the  elbow.  What  the  significance 
of  the  regulation  posture  was  is  not  clear.  The 
'  ada '  was  also  used  by  the  king's  executioners." 
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When  on  the  return  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  it  became  known  that  fine  specimens  of 
bronze  castings  and  ivory  and  wood  carvings  had 
been  found  in  the  city,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Read,  the 
Keeper  of  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum, 
endeavoured  to  secure  good  specimens  for  the 
national  collection,  and  added  some  fine  plaques  ; 
owing  to  lack  of  pecuniary  support,  he  was  un- 
able to  obtain  possession  of  the  more  expensive 
and  equally  interesting  articles.  But  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  an  enthusiastic  and  wealthy  collector,  pur- 
chased largely,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
varied  and  interesting  collection  for  his  museum 
at  Farnham,  although  the  bulk  of  the  bronzes  and 
carvings  were  secured  by  the  Germans,  and  housed 
in  the  museum  at  Stuttgart. 


CHAPTEH  IX 

Successful  search  for  water — Demolition  of  city  commenced — 
Alarm  of  fire — General  conflagration — Loss  of  clothing  and 
stores — Relief  arrives  —  Return  march  commenced — Hard- 
ships en  route — Messages  from  the  Queen — Embarkation — 
Ravages  of  malarial  fever  —  Serious  illness  —  Farewell  to 
Africa. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  the  expedition  just 
arrived  in  Benin,  and  digressed  into  a  description 
of  the  town  and  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Beni. 
The  admiral  decided  to  remain  that  night  camped 
where  he  was,  and  leave  to  the  morning  any- 
further  operations  that  might  prove  necessary  to 
completely  reduce  the  town,  first  of  all  obtaining 
a  good  supply  of  water,  the  principal  consideration 
under  the  circumstances.  The  direction  and  dis- 
tance of  the  water  was  known,  but  it  was  expected 
that  the  supply  would  be  obstinately  defended. 
That  evening  the  admiral  and  staff  moved  into  the 
main  compound  for  the  night,  but  were  forced  to 
sleep  on  the  path  to  avoid  the  smell  of  blood  on  the 
grass. 

Early  next  day  a  strong  party  was  sent,  under 
Captain  Campbell,  R.N.,  to  bring  in  water,  and 
subsequently  returned,  having  found  three  miles 
away  a   fast-running   stream  seven   or   eight   feet 
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deep,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Ologi  Creek.  The  general  joy  at  finding  this 
stream  was  great.  For  the  admiral  it  meant  the 
relief  of  all  anxiety  on  this  score ;  whilst  the  blue- 
jackets, marines,  and  carriers  all  revelled  in  the  cool 
water.  As,  however,  it  was  the  first  day  of  getting 
water,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  tins  had  to  be  filled 
and  boiled,  little  time  was  available  for  the  men  to 
wash,  much  to  their  disappointment ;  but  on  sub- 
sequent days  they  had  a  better  opportunity,  and 
water  was  once  more  liberally  served  out  to  all  for 
cooking,  drinking,  and  washing. 

In  the  afternoon  a  party,  accompanied  by  the 
admiral,  went  to  burn  Ojumo's  compound,  a  village 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Gwato  road,  which  was 
soon  accomplished  and  with  considerable  zest,  after 
the  horrors  passed  on  the  road.  Here  again  were 
ju-ju  houses  smeared  with  blood  ;  in  fact,  there  was 
blood  everywhere.  All  the  crucifixion  trees  were 
destroyed,  the  berthing  of  the  troops  arranged  for, 
a  commissariat  store  for  provisions  found,  and  a 
water  store  for  two  days'  supply  made.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  base  at  Ologbo  for  four  days'  pro- 
visions to  be  brought  up,  and  a  lieutenant  with  a 
steam  pinnace  and  two  canoes  was  told  ofi*  to 
endeavour  to  establish  communication  with  Benin 
from  Ologbo  by  water,  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
sick  and  wounded ;  but  this  attempt  failed,  the 
creek  running  in  a  general  north-easterly  direction 
away  from  Benin. 
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The  news  of  the  taking  of  Benin  was  sent  to 
Captain  O'Callaghan  at  Gwato,  and  he  was  told 
to  hold  that  place  until  the  27th  inst. ;  Captain 
McGill  at  Sapobar  was  ordered  to  return  on  the 
24th  inst. 

On  the  next  day,  February  20,  Ochudi's  com- 
pound, the  village  belonging  to  the  chief  who 
guarded  the  Ologbo  and  Sapobar  road,  was  burnt, 
and  the  demolition  of  other  parts  of  the  town  was 
commenced.  The  Queen-Mother's  house  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Captain  Foote,  commanding  the  base 
at  Ologbo,  was  informed  that  the  landing- party 
would  begin  to  leave  Benin  on  the  22nd.  A  church 
parade  under  arms  was  ordered  for  the  following 
evening  (Sunday),  and  preparations  begun  for  the 
departure  of  the  force. 

Next  day  the  usual  demolitions  were  proceeded 
with  and  a  good  deal  of  work  done.  The  early  part 
of  the  day  was  quite  uneventful,  and  preparations 
Avere  being  made  for  the  grand  parade  at  four 
o'clock,  when  the  colours  were  to  be  hoisted  and 
three  cheers  given  for  the  Queen. 

Suddenly  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and,  sure 
enough,  smoke  could  be  seen  about  three  hundred 
yards  off.  The  admiral  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  save  all 
that  was  possible,  prevent  panic,  and  let  the  fire 
burn  itself  out.  A  party  under  Captain  Campbell 
at  once  rushed  off  to  rescue  the  sick  from  the 
hospital,  while  others  saved  as  many  provision  boxes 
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as  possible.  "  Wildfire  is  the  only  word  to  describe 
the  flames.  The  first  uprush  of  heated  air  caused  a 
miniature  whirlwind,  which  fanned  the  flames  and 
carried  blazing  brands  from  roof  to  roof  Soon 
everything  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  heat  excessive, 
due  to  the  volume  of  the  flames  caused  by  the  dry- 
ness of  the  thatch.  There  was  a  dim  grandeur 
about  it  all,  and  also  there  seemed  to  be  a  fate. 
Here  was  the  head-centre  of  iniquity,  given  into 
British  hands,  with  the  brand  of  blood  soaked  into 
every  corner  and  relic ;  fire  only  could  purge  it,  and 
here  its  legitimate  fate  had  overtaken  it,  in  retribu- 
tion for  the  millions  of  lives  that  had  been  wilfully 
sacrificed." 

The  smoke  from  the  smouldering  roofs  gradually 
cleared,  and  the  whole  place  seemed  healthier  and 
fresher  for  its  purging.  A  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  nearly  all  the  personal  efiects 
of  the  officers  and  men,  were  lost  in  the  fire,  besides 
many  interesting  relics,  and  things  looked  bad  for  a 
short  time.  The  return  march  was  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  morrow,  and  here  was  the  force  short 
of  provisions,  no  clothing,  some  of  the  men  having 
nothing  but  a  flannel,  boots,  socks,  and  trousers 
left  to  them  ;  waterproof  sheets  and  everything  else 
destroyed,  and  four  nights  in  the  bush  before  them ; 
not  a  candle  available  to  light  up  when  the  night 
set  in. 

But  relief  was  at  hand.  The  fire  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  in  marched  a  train  of  carriers  with 
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provisions,  under  escort  of  a  party  of  bluejackets 
from  the  "  Forte."  It  seemed  as  if  plenty  had 
suddenly  dropped  from  the  sky  to  replace  their 
losses.  It  appeared  that  these  provisions  had  been 
sent  to  Agagi  for  use  on  the  way  back,  but  being 
short  of  water,  the  officer  in  command  had  pushed  on 
to  Benin,  and  welcome  indeed  he  was. 

Early  the  next  day  the  men  had  their  last  meal 
in  Benin,  and  at  8.30  a.m.  the  long  line  of  sailors, 
marines,  and  carriers  was  formed  and  marched  off, 
whilst  the  Haussas,  who  were  to  remain  and  pacify 
the  country,  cheered  them  on  their  way.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  glad  enough  to  leave  Benin,  their 
work  being  accomplished,  and  the  power  of  the  King 
broken  for  ever.  His  fetish  places  were  burned,  his 
ju-ju  broken  ;  his  house,  the  white  man's  residence  ; 
and  the  very  palaver  house  was  the  assembly  place, 
whence  he  could  be  dictated  to  as  to  terms  of 
surrender  and  his  future  behaviour.  The  crucifixion 
trees  had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  place  lay  bare 
and  wasted. 

The  march  back  from  Benin  to  Warrigi  was  un- 
eventful, but  slow,  on  account  of  the  wounded.  The 
first  night  was  spent  at  Awoko,  and  the  next  day 
the  expedition  camped  at  Cross  Roads,  where  all 
possible  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  com- 
fort. Here  news  was  received  that  Lieutenant 
Mitchell,  who  had  set  off  in  a  launch  to  find  a  water- 
way to  Benin  on  the  19th,  had  not  returned;  but 
he  subsequently  arrived  at  Ologbo  on  February  24, 
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having  found  the  creek  to  trend  to  the  north-east 
away  from  Benin  City. 

On  the  same  day  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  to 
Ologbo  and  Warrigi  was  continued,  and  at  the  latter 
place  the  following  telegram  was  received  from 
Queen  Victoria  and  read  to  the  force : 

''February  19. — Please  convey  to  Admiral  Rawson 
and  forces  under  his  command  my  congratulations 
on  their  successful  advance,  though  I  deeply  regret 
casualties.     I  shall  anxiously  await  further  news." 

Meanwhile  the  force  was  re-embarking  at  Warrigi, 
the  sick  and  wounded  going  by  water  from  Ologbo 
to  Warrigi,  the  remainder  marching.  The  whole  of 
the  next  two  days  was  occupied  in  the  embarkation 
of  the  men  and  stores,  and  finally,  on  February  28, 
the  crews  were  back  again  on  board  their  respective 
ships. 

But  their  troubles  were  far  from  over,  for  malarial 
fever  was  bound  to  make  its  appearance,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  crews  of  the  ships  embarked  than 
the  fever  quickly  appeared.  The  sick-list  of  five 
ships  rose  to  nearly  four  hundred  cases,  and  many 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  fever  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

Rawson  and  his  Chief  of  Stafi",  Egerton,  were  com- 
pletely prostrated,  and  were  confined  to  their  beds 
for  days  ;  and  it  was  after  this  Benin  march  that  the 
hip  trouble  which  for  years  caused  Rawson  ex- 
cruciating agony,  appeared  for  the  first  time.     He 
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bore  it  with  manly  fortitude,  and  only  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  realized  the  pain  he  was 
constantly  suffering. 

On  February  25  the  whole  force  was  cheered  by 
the  receipt  of  a  second  telegram  from  Her  Majesty, 
in  which  *'  The  Queen  desires  to  express  to  Admiral 
Kawson  her  gfreat  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the 
brave  men  under  his  command,  who  must  have  all 
gone  through  such  a  terribly  trying  time  on  their 
march  to  Benin,  which  was  so  successfully  captured. 
The  Queen  feels  so  much  for  them  all,  and  is  most 
anxious  to  hear  that  the  wounded,  and  indeed  all, 
are  doing  well,  for  the  climate,  the  privations,  and 
the  horrors  they  witnessed  must  have  been  most 
fearful.  The  Queen  deeply  grieves  for  the  loss  of 
life." 

So  ended  the  last  of  the  "  little  wars  "  in  which 
Rawson  was  engaged  whilst  in  command  at  the 
Cape.  It  was  a  difficult  operation,  and  one  re- 
quiring great  mental  concentration  and  a  nature 
used  to  triumphing  over  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered.  To 
sum  them  up,  the  supply  of  carriers  from  certain 
districts  was  delayed  on  account  of  an  outbreak 
of  small-pox,  and  cases  of  this  disease  interfered 
seriously  with  the  transport  during  the  advance. 
The  country  was  found  to  be  covered  with  dense 
bush,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  hostile  and 
warlike  people.  Drinking-water  was  not  found 
according    to   expectations  on    the    line    of  march, 
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and  the  distance  to  be  covered  from  the  advanced 
base  at  Ologbo  to  Benin  was  found  to  be  over  twenty 
miles,  instead  of  eight,  as  it  had  originally  been 
supposed  to  be.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  Benin 
was  captured,  after  considerable  opposition  from  the 
enemy,  on  February  18,  exactly  one  month  after 
Rawson,  then  at  Simon's  Town,  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Admiralty  to  organize  the  expedition.  The 
points  of  special  interest  brought  out  by  this  small 
war  are  numerous.  It  illustrates  to  a  conspicuous 
degree  the  great  differences  in  the  relations  between 
time  and  space  in  operations  by  water  and  on  shore 
in  a  country  of  this  nature.  This  is  shown  by  com- 
paring the  speed  with  which  the  expedition  was 
moved  to  Warrigi  with  the  rate  of  their  subsequent 
advance  to  Benin. 

It  shows  the  extent  to  which  a  squadron  of 
cruisers  can  be  relied  upon  to  undertake  operations 
on  shore  with  their  landing-parties  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  it  shows  the  vital 
necessity  of  an  effective  water-supply  on  such  a 
campaign. 

In  this  case  lack  of  water-supply  caused  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  to  be  hastily  reconsidered  and 
amended  during  a  critical  period  of  the  advance, 
a  change  effected  without  the  slightest  hitch  what- 
ever in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  illustrating  the  weighty 
responsibility  devolving  upon  the  commander  of 
the  expedition,  that  after  the  capture  of  the  city 
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the  force  had  but  a  quart  of  water  per  man  in 
reserve. 

For  his  services  on  this  occasion  Rawson  received 
the  K.C.B.  and  the  thanks  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
his  pleasure  at  receiving  these  new-found  honours 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  permanent 
injury  to  his  health  resulting  from  the  expedition. 
His  determination  to  share  the  privations  of  his  men 
cost  him  dear.  For  weeks  afterwards  he  was  pros- 
trated, and  he  bore  the  marks  of  the  Benin  campaign 
to  his  grave. 

When  the  "  St.  George "  returned  home,  in 
January,  1898,  the  officers  and  crew  were  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  given  in  their  honour  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Portsmouth,  a  unique 
compliment  to  the  Navy  in  general  and  to  Sir 
Harry's  late  flagship  in  particular.  But  a  still 
further  honour  fell  to  their  lot  when  Queen  Victoria 
invited  them  to  Osborne,  this  being  the  first  time  in 
naval  history  when  the  honour  of  a  personal  recep- 
tion was  granted  by  the  monarch  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  warship.  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme- 
Seymour  presented  the  officers  to  Her  Majesty,  after 
which  the  sailors  and  marines  walked  past  the 
Queen's  chair,  each  man  saluting  as  he  passed, 
Her  Majesty  evincing  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
appearance  and  welfare  of  the  men. 

The  record  of  the  "  St.  George "  thoroughly 
justified  the  honour  conferred  upon  those  who  had 
served  in  her,  and  illustrated  in  a  singularly  com- 
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plete  manner  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
Empire.  During  the  flagship's  four  years'  com- 
mission, England  had  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  international  peace,  and  yet  the  "  St. 
George  "  had  known  little  respite  from  active  service. 
Under  Sir  Harry's  predecessor,  Admiral  Bedford, 
she  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  Brass  Biver 
Expedition  ;  twice  she  paid  a  visit  to  Zanzibar,  once 
to  suppress  M'barak's  rebellion,  and  the  second  time 
to  crush  the  aspirations  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 
But  for  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  naval 
strength  at  the  Cape  during  the  ferment  which 
followed  the  Jameson  Baid,  the  "St.  George" 
would  have  co-operated  with  the  Ashanti  Expedition, 
and  was  indeed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  when  she  was 
recalled.  Finally  came  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Benin  to  set  the  seal  on  as  brilliant  a  series  of 
"little  wars"  as  ever  ship  was  engaged  in.  Other 
adventures  of  a  less  romantic  nature  were  recorded 
in  the  log  of  the  "  St.  George  "  during  her  com- 
mission, but  those  cited  above  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  even  in  what  are  nominally  the  "  piping  times  of 
peace "  the  duties  of  the  British  bluejacket  are 
arduous,  and  dangers  to  life  and  limb — beyond  those 
inherent  in  the  calling  of  men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships — are  daily  confronting  him. 

More  chances  of  distinction  probably  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  "St.  George"  than  to  the  majority  of 
ships,  but  can  one  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  which 
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animated  her  officers  and  men,  inspired  then  and 
inspires  now  the  crews  of  all  other  ships  which  fly 
the  white  ensign  ? 

The  remainder  of  Sir  Harry's  time  at  the  Cape 
was  more  or  less  peaceful.  Although  he  and  his 
men  were  ever  ready  to  join  in  the  fray,  no  further 
trouble  arose  to  keep  them  employed.  Of  a  truth 
their  last  exploit  had  tried  the  men  sorely.  At  one 
time  nearly  four  hundred  officers  and  men  were 
down  with  fever,  and  it  became  necessary  to  convert 
the  Drill  Hall  at  Simon's  Town  into  a  temporary 
hospital.  Many  months  elapsed  before  the  sick-list 
was  finally  clear,  and  all  traces  of  the  ravages  of 
malarial  fever  removed. 

The  admiral  himself  suffered  terribly,  and,  indeed, 
for  many  days  lay  dangerously  ill.  Arthritis  de- 
veloped in  his  hip-bone  and  caused  him  agonizing 
torture  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Frequent  entries  in 
his  diary  record  the  pain  which  this  caused  him,  and 
there  is  another  which  throws  a  sidelight  on  the 
love  his  men  bore  him.  "  Every  day  a  Warrant 
Officer  from  each  of  the  ships  comes  to  the  house  to 
inquire  how  I  am  getting  on."  There  is  little  room 
for  wonderment  when  we  read,  during  the  advance 
on  Benin  :  "  The  Admiral  doffed  his  uniform  imme- 
diately on  landing,  and,  attired  only  in  trousers  and 
shirt  and  a  big  helmet,  walked  every  step  of  the 
journey,  plodding  along  with  the  aid  of  a  walking- 
staff,    although   he  was  nearly  fifty-five  years  old. 

11 
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His  grand  example  kept  the  men  well  together,  and 
although  at  times  he  could  hardly  put  one  foot 
before  the  other,  so  great  was  his  fatigue,  he  gallantly 
refused  the  services  of  carriers.  His  treatment  of 
the  force  was  most  kind  and  considerate,  and  when 
our  poor  fellows  were  buried,  the  Admiral  cried  as 
if  he  had  been  their  father."* 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  to  get  the  dockyard  and 
defences  of  Simon's  Town  into  a  state  of  efficiency. 
Sir  Harry  was  ever  forward  in  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  those  under  his  care.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Military  Commandant,  General  Goodenough,  he 
energetically  set  about  the  formation  of  a  sailors' 
and  soldiers'  club  at  Cape  Town.  Such  an  institution 
was  especially  needed,  for  there  was  no  place  where 
the  men,  whilst  on  Jeave,  could  resort  for  recreation, 
food,  and  lodging,  at  a  suitable  cost,  except  unde- 
sirable places. 

In   his  efforts  to   bring   the   navy  more   closely 

before  the  public  eye,  Sir  Harry  on  several  occasions 

invited  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

and    Legislative    Council    to    make    short    cruises 

in  the    ships  of  the  squadron,  in  order  that  they 

might    have    the    opportunity    of   witnessing    the 

firing  exercises  and  manceuvres  of  the  ships,  and  in 

other  ways   endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  public  to 

take  a  keener  interest  in  the  Service  he  loved  so 

well. 

*  An  unknown  correspondent. 
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After  the  departure  of  his  much-beloved  flagship 
"  St.  George,"  Sir  Harry's  time  at  the  Cape  drew 
rapidly  to  a  close.  Indeed,  the  tenure  of  his 
appointment  normally  expired  earlier,  but  was 
extended  by  the  Admiralty  to  May,  1898,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  Admiral  Harris.  South  Africa 
generally  deplored  his  approaching  departure.  He 
was  feasted  and  feted  in  all  directions,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  entertained  him  at  a  public 
banquet,  while  numerous  dinners  and  receptions 
were  arranged  in  his  honour  by  people  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  Simon's  Town 
especially  regarded  Sir  Harry  with  the  greatest 
affection.  Perfect  harmony  had  prevailed  the  whole 
time  that  the  admiral  had  been  amongst  them. 
Besides  working  in  accord  with  the  local  authorities, 
he  had  used  his  best  endeavours  always  in  the 
furtherance  of  any  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  him  that  a  new 
large  reservoir  for  the  town's  water-supply  had  been 
erected.  He  never  failed  to  impress  upon  the 
Admiralty  the  absolute  necessity  for  building  a 
graving-dock.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  there  was  not  a  dock  in  the  whole  of  Cape 
Colony  where  a  ship  could  enter  for  repairs,  the 
dock  at  Cape  Town  being  so  small  that  the  "  St. 
George  "  was  unable  to  enter  it. 

The  people  of  Simon's  Town  marked  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  admiral  by  presenting  him  with  an 
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illuminated  address,  and  Lady  Rawson  with  a  very- 
fine  ostrich-feather  fan. 

At  last,  on  June  8,  after  a  stay  of  three  years, 
Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Rawson  left  South  Africa  for 
good,  never  to  return.  In  his  diary  the  admiral 
writes  :  "  Homeward  bound.  Crowds  to  see  us  oft, 
and  all  most  kind." 


CHAPTER  X 

Continued  ill -health  —  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel 
Squadron — A  pen  portrait  of  the  Admiral — Channel  Squadron 
— European  situation,  1898 — Speech  at  Glasgow — Views  in 
regard  to  the  Service — Position  as  naval  tactician — Respon- 
sibilities of  an  Admiral  —  Renewal  of  Italian  amenities — 
Entertains  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  —  Manoeuvres  of 
1899 — Importance  of  wireless  telegraphy — Queen  Victoria 
visits  Ireland — Channel  Squadron  as  escort— Firing  experi- 
ments on  board  the  "  Belleisle." 

For  six  months  after  his  return  from  South  Africa 
Sir  Harry  remained  on  half-pay.  His  health  was 
very  bad,  and  doctors  ordered  a  strict  course  of 
baths  and  waters  at  Harrogate.  Moreover,  the  hip 
trouble  still  pained  him  terribly,  and  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  necessary  exercise  which  would  have 
restored  him  to  health.  For  months  at  a  time  he 
had  scarcely  any  intermission  from  pain,  and  yet  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never  lost  his 
genial  and  kindly  manner.  Many  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  him  went  away  unaware  that  they 
had  conversed  with  a  man  who  was  suffering  great 
pain.  However,  careful  treatment  helped  in  a  mild 
degree  to  bring  him  back  to  that  good  health  which 
he  had  been  without  so  long. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1898  it  was  rumoured 
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that  Sir  Harry  was  to  have  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Squadron.  He  had  already,  on  March  19, 
been  promoted  to  Vice-admiral,  and  the  rumour 
was   confirmed   by    the    Queen's    approval    of    the 


L^ 


appointment.  On  December  20,  1898,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  "  Majestic  "  at  Portsmouth,  relieving 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  F.  Stephenson  in  the  com- 
mand. 

A  striking  pen   portrait  of  the  admiral  at  this 
time  is  given  by  Mr.  James  Douglas.     "  For  nine 
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persons  out  of  ten  in  the  Fleet  the  Admiral  is  a 
nebulous  awe,  an  inchoate  terror,  an  amorphous 
fate.  A  king  or  emperor  is  accessible  compared  to 
him.  His  flagship  is  a  temple  of  dread,  his  cabin  a 
holy  of  holies.  Hundreds  of  eyes  watch  his  signals 
with  the  eager  fear  of  slaves,  whose  heads  may  roll 
on  the  floor  at  the  nod  of  a  despot.  A  grim,  terse 
commendation  from  the  flag  sends  a  broad  smile 
round  every  battleship  and  cruiser,  and  a  grim,  terse 
rebuke  sends  a  shudder  through  us  all.  The  bare 
thought  of  being  in  the  Admiral's  presence  gives 
one  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Navy  cold 
shudders.  The  notion  of  speaking  to  him  clamps 
your  heart  with  iron  fright.  The  idea  of  penetrat- 
ing into  his  cabin  and  thrusting  yourself  under  his 
august  eye  savours  of  imbecile  foolhardiness.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  took  my  life  in  my  hands,  and 
rushed  in  where  naval  ofiicers  feared  to  tread.  The 
Commander  was  going  to  the  *  Majestic'  Would 
he  take  me  with  him  ?  He  would,  but  as  to  seeing 
the  Admiral,  his  smile  was  a  dictionary  of  genial 
incredulity.  ...  I  am  introduced  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  and  presently  I  find  myself  chatting 
with  the  Flag-Lieutenant.  Will  the  Admiral  see 
me  ?  Again  the  genially  incredulous  smile.  It  is 
five  o'clock.  The  '  Majestic '  sails  at  six.  H'm  ! 
The  Flag-Lieutenant  will  ask  the  Admiral.  He 
goes  and  comes.  Yes,  the  Admiral  will  see  me,  and 
I  am  conducted  past  poker-backed  sentries,  through 
rooms   papered   with    beflagged    charts,    into    the 
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innermost    core    of    the    innermost    heart   of  Ad- 
miraldom. 

"The  cabin  is  capacious,  and  abounds  with 
gigantic  Chesterfields  and  titanic  easy  chairs.  But 
there  is  a  man  in  the  cabin  who  makes  everything 
shrink  small.  As  he  rises  to  shake  hands  and  to 
welcome  cordially  the  rash  intruder,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Admiral  is  bigger  than  this  big  battleship's 
big  cabin. 

"  His  great  frame  is  built  for  strength,  endur- 
ance, fortitude,  patience,  nerve,  daring,  valour, 
determination,  and,  if  need  be,  desperate  death. 
One  can  conjure  up  pictures  of  this  giant  in  action, 
hurling  his  squadrons  to  certain  destruction,  sacri- 
ficing ships  and  men  in  order  to  tear  from  the 
bloody  jaws  of  destiny  the  glory  and  pride  of 
England. 

"  The  head  is  huge — too  huge  for  an  ordinary 
man.  On  anybody  else's  shoulders  it  would  be  as 
incongruous  as  a  lion's  head  on  a  sheep's  body. 
The  deep  jaw,  the  fiercely  shaggy  eyebrows,  the 
steady,  stern,  unsoftening  eyes,  the  masterful  nose, 
the  tumultuous  mane  of  curling  hair,  the  rough 
beard  and  moustache,  made  severe  by  the  iron-grey 
of  the  iron  years — it  is  the  front  of  a  sea-king  ! 

"  And  the  voice  is  tuned  to  the  unyielding  eyes 

and    the   massive  head — deep   as  the  roar   of  the 

Admiral's  own  guns,  but  sound  as  a  bell,  and  clear 

as  the  clear  thought  of  the  clear  brain  it  utters. 

"  There   is    nothing   trifling  or  petty  about  this 
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man — large  in  his  outlook,  in  his  grip,  in  his  con- 
ceptions. His  mind  working  like  the  sea  in  great 
spaces,  untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  official- 
dom, by  the  futilities  of  social  nothingdom,  the 
Admiral  sits,  a  man  ready  to  shake  the  world  with 
the  delegated  thunder  of  an  empire." 

At  the  age  of  jfifty-five,  then.  Sir  Harry  had  now 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  naval  career.  It  was  a 
notable  instance  of  well-merited  promotion,  to  what 
may  be  described  as  the  "  blue  riband  "  of  the  Navy 
at  home.  He  had  made  his  interest  in  high  places 
by  his  own  excellence  rather  than  by  any  great 
amount  of  inherited  association  with  those  who  sit 
in  high  places  in  the  naval  hierarchy.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  disinterested  tributes  to  his  worth 
was  forthcoming  in  the  cordial  welcome  which  the 
announcement  of  the  appointment  gained  for  him, 
not  only  from  the  public  and  the  Press,  but  more 
especially  from  his  contemporaries  in  the  Service. 
The  fleet  which  Sir  Harry  was  now  called  upon  to 
command  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Home 
Fleet.  It  consisted  of  six  battleships  of  the 
"Majestic"  class — namely,  the  "Majestic,"  "Han- 
nibal," "Prince  George,"  "Mars,"  "Jupiter,"  and 
"  Magnificent  " — and  two  of  the  "  Royal  Sovereign" 
class — the  "Repulse"  and  "Resolution" — three  first- 
class  cruisers  and  sixteen  other  cruisers,  which,  with 
gun-boats  and  half  a  dozen  torpedo  boats,  made  up 
a  squadron,  not  perhaps  very  large,  but  at  that 
time  more  powerful   for    its  size  than  any   in  the 
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world.  When  Sir  Harry  Rawson  took  command  at 
the  end  of  1898  the  international  situation  from 
the  naval  point  of  view  was  entirely  different  from 
what  we  find  it  now.  Germany  was  not  then  the 
chief  factor  in  the  game,  neither  was  there  an 
Entente  Cordiale.  France  and  Kussia  together  occu- 
pied the  position  towards  us  that  Germany  holds 
now.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Dual  Alliance, 
the  Allies  had  found  themselves  in  a  position 
of  overwhelming  naval  supremacy  to  the  central 
European  Powers.  "  France,  by  her  traditions  as 
a  naval  and  colonial  power,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Entente,  formed  a  very  potential  menace  to  ourselves. 
Her  Colonies  increased  the  risk  of  a  collision,  and 
her  navy  formed  the  principal  danger  of  such  a 
collision.  Allied  with  Russia,  neither  danger  was 
in  any  way  mitigated,  since  Russia  was  a  Power 
which  had  both  possibilities  of  quarrel  and  the 
force  to  make  such  quarrel  a  serious  crisis  for  our 
Empire.""^'  At  no  period  of  our  history  up  to  then 
had  the  British  Navy  borne  such  a  responsibility  as 
it  did  at  the  time  of  Sir  Harry's  command.  The 
situation  was  one  which  called  for  the  most  anxious 
watchfulness.  The  war  in  South  Africa  had  not 
only  temporarily  restricted  the  military  resources 
of  the  Empire  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  had  placed 
us  in  a  position  of  greater  disadvantage  than  any 
we  had  occupied  since  the  Crimea.  Sir  Harry, 
in  a  public  speech  at   Glasgow,   wished   he    could 

*  G.  W,  Steevens. 
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honestly  say  that  the  Navy  was  really  and  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  he  could  not  do  so.  One  of  the 
weaknesses  which  he  pointed  out  was  our  inability 
to  meet  such  a  combination  as  might  be  brought 
against  us.  He  could  not  hide  from  himself  that 
he  considered  we  had  not  enough  battleships  and 
cruisers  to  meet  any  great  emergency  that  might 
arise.  A  navy  which  could  defy  competition  from 
any  combination  meant  peace  ;  a  navy  of  doubtful 
strength  meant,  sooner  or  later,  war.  This  speech, 
made  on  May  11,  1900,  at  a  time  when  our  relations 
with  other  Powers  were  somewhat  strained,  created 
a  tremendous  sensation.  Sir  Harry  was  privately 
reprimanded  by  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
expressed  his  displeasure  in  a  letter  to  the  Admiral. 
British  naval  policy  at  the  time  was  directed  to- 
wards furnishing  the  Empire  with  such  a  navy  as 
could  resist  the  combination  of  any  two  great 
fleets.  But  the  naval  activity  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany  placed  us  in  danger  of  being  both 
outnumbered  and  outclassed  in  any  struggle  in 
which  two  great  Powers  might  combine  against 
us.  One  of  the  strongest  indictments  put  forward 
at  the  time  was  the  want  of  a  real,  as  opposed  to 
the  presence  of  a  nominal,  Channel  Squadron.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Channel  Squadron,  in 
itself  a  powerful  collection  of  ships,  was  really  a 
training  squadron,  destined  in  war-time  to  become 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 
What   was    required    was    a    permanent    Channel 
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Fleet,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  protect  our 
trade  and  our  shores.  Then,  as  now,  the  stra- 
tegical value  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  was 
discussed,  analyzed,  and  dissected.  Into  that  con- 
troversy Sir  Harry  did  not  enter.  He  was  neither 
a  statesman  nor  a  politician,  but  a  British  Admiral, 
ready  and  willing  to  do  the  best  with  the  ships 
and  men  at  his  disposal,  independent  of  the  heated 
discussions  of  the  day.  His  duty,  as  he  saw  it, 
lay  in  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  he  set 
himself  to  make  that  fleet  efficient,  and  main- 
tain it  so,  without  respect  to  political  considera- 
tions. 

He  regarded  naval  tactics  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  study  for  the  naval  officer,  teaching  him 
how  to  utilize  in  war  the  different  weapons  that 
constitute  the  fighting  power  of  his  ship.  He  did 
not  limit  his  understanding  of  the  term  "  tactics  "  to 
one  which  deals  only  with  dispositions  and  changes 
in  the  formation  of  fleets,  or,  in  a  word,  evolutions. 
To  him  the  science  of  tactics  had  for  its  object  the 
investigation  and  study  of  questions  concerning  the 
relations  between  the  fighting  elements — ships, 
weapons,  positions,  and  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions for  utilizing  them  and  their  combinations  in 
various  cases  that  might  arise  in  war.  He  conceived 
a  naval  fleet  to  exist  for  war  alone,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  organize  each  one  of  its  units  with  a 
view  to  successful  participation  in  action.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  furtherance  of  all  the 
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different  branches  of  his  profession — moral,  training, 
administration,  command,  evolutions,  drill,  torpedo, 
and  gunnery.  With  regard  to  the  two  latter,  it  is 
interesting  to  record  Sir  Harry's  opinion  :  "  Always 
provided  the  Whitehead  torpedo  is  not  converted 
into  a  destructive  mine  on  board  its  own  ship  before 
it  can  destroy  the  enemy,  it  is  certainly  superior  to 
ramming,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  everything  else 
should  be  subordinated  to  its  use.  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  '  Huascar's '  engagement  with  the  '  Shah  ' 
goes  to  prove  that  the  power  of  artillery  has  declined 
since  the  introduction  of  the  torpedo.  The  largest 
gun  on  board  was  only  twelve  tons,  and  these  guns 
did  inflict  very  vital  injury.  They  killed  her  three 
senior  officers  and  disabled  her  steering-gear — two  of 
the  most  serious  damages  that  could  be  dealt  her,  to 
lose  both  her  head  and  her  tail.  Considering  that 
the  '  Huascar '  was  overmatched  six  to  one  in  guns 
and  of  inferior  speed,  her  capture  is  not  surprising  ; 
but  if  twelve-ton  guns  killed  her  three  senior  officers 
and  disabled  her  steering-gear,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  twenty-five  and  thirty-eight  ton  guns  are  likely 
to  do  increased  damage." 

This  was  written  as  long  ago  as  1881,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  cause  to  change  his  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  accurate  gun-fire  and  the 
use  of  the  torpedo.  He  made  proficiency  in  shooting 
his  first  care  in  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  initiated 
a  new  era  in  gunnery  practice. 

As  a  master  of  naval  tactics,  his  contemporaries 
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and  brother  officers  acknowledged  him  to  be  with- 
out a  superior,  and  his  appointment  to  the  Channel 
Squadron  gave  official  endorsement  to  that  view. 
But  apart  from  the  manifold  branches  of  the  naval 
profession,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
Sir  Harry,  in  common  with  the  holders  of  any 
important  naval  commands,  had  duties  to  perform 
which,  strictly  speaking,  lay  outside  his  profes- 
sion. The  functions  of  Navy  men  comprise  those  of 
diplomatists  as  well  as  tacticians.  There  was  a 
tremendous  significance  attached  to  the  presence 
of  such  a  collection  of  warships  as  the  Channel 
Squadron  in  some  foreign  port.  Sir  Harry  was  the 
soul  of  hospitality,  both  among  his  own  officers  and 
the  society  of  foreign  j)orts  where  he  chanced  to  let 
go  his  anchor  for  a  day,  or  maybe  a  week.  The 
diplomacy  of  an  Admiral  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
personal  adaptation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  that  he  can  hardly  share  his  responsibility 
with  any  one  of  his  staff.  So  self-centred  is  his 
responsibility,  and  so  excellent  his  all-round  qualifica- 
tions, that  as  a  rule  a  naval  Commander-in-chief 
can  carry  out  even  military  manoeuvres  with  the  aid 
only  of  his  Flag-captain  and  Flag-lieutenant.  No 
naval  officer  cares  to  be  tied  to  parapets  or  restricted 
in  the  independence  of  action  which  permits  him  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  his  own 
way.  Thus  the  position  of  an  officer  commanding 
such  a  fleet  as  the  Channel  Squadron  was  second  to 
none  in  any  service,   permitting  him  an  extensive 
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field  of  action,  with  unrestricted  liberties  to  make  or 
mar  a  diplomatic  coup  by  methods  time-honoured 
since  the  days  of  Nelson. 

Instances  illustrating  this  were  numerous  during 
Sir  Harry's  command  of  the  Channel  Squadron.  In 
April,  1899,  the  fleet  visited  Aranci  Bay,  and  was 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  King  Humbert  and  Queen 
Margherita.  In  the  eloquent  speech  in  which  the 
King  responded  to  the  toast  proposed  by  Sir  Harry, 
His  Majesty  referred  to  the  manifold  memories  of 
sympathy  shown  by  the  British  dynasty,  the  British 
nation,  and  the  British  navy,  towards  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  the  Italian  nation  and  navy.  "  These," 
His  Majesty  added,  "  are  traditional  memories  of 
long  and  even  ancient  date,  which  will  explain  how 
the  wish  to  see  the  British  and  Italian  flags  wave 
side  by  side  in  the  interests  of  peace  is  always  met 
on  our  part  with  the  same  sentiments  of  deep  and 
enduring  friendship."  Without  overrating  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  international  amenities,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  they  constitute  valuable  proofs  of 
good- will  and  a  desire  for  peace.  But  a  few  weeks 
previously  irritation  had  been  displayed  in  Italy 
against  this  country  over  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  with  regard  to  the  Soudan,  and 
it  was  therefore  none  the  less  satisfactory  that  an 
opportunity  should  so  soon  have  arisen,  due  to  the 
visit  of  Sir  Harry's  squadron,  for  a  public  and  solemn 
reiteration  of  the  sentiments  of  real  and  enduring 
friendship    based   on    a    permanent    community    of 
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interests  as  well  as  on  historical  sympathies  which 
united  the  two  nations. 

Three  weeks  later  Sir  Harry  entertained  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Portugal  on  board  his  flagship  at 
Lisbon,  when  His  Majesty  emphasized  his  friendship 
for  the  British  people. 

The  naval  manceuvres  for  1899  next  claimed  Sir 
Harry's  attention.  The  scheme  laid  down  for  the 
two  rival  fleets,  A  and  B,  was  as  follows  :  B  fleet, 
representing  the  "  friendly  "  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sir  Compton  Domvile,  was 
ordered  to  pick  up  a  convoy  at  a  given  rendezvous 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  escort  it  back  to  Milford  Haven. 
A  fleet,  under  Sir  Harry's  command,  representing 
the  enemy,  was  to  seize  the  convoy,  if  possible, 
before  the  protecting  fleet  reached  it,  and  in  the 
event  of  not  succeeding,  to  intercept  the  escort  and 
give  battle.  Admiral  Domvile  was  assigned  the 
slow  ships,  but  to  compensate  for  this  he  was  given 
a  long  start  in  the  race  for  the  convoy,  and,  more- 
over, was  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the 
rendezvous.  During  the  operations  a  dense  fog 
settled  over  the  Atlantic,  and  Admiral  Domvile 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  convoy  safely  into  harbour. 
Without  entering  into  technical  reasons,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  task  entrusted  to  the 
"enemy"  was  virtually  an  impossible  one  in  the 
circumstances.  He  had  to  search  the  whole  Atlantic 
— a  spacious  area — in   order   to  find  his  intended 
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prey.  He  sent  out  his  swiftest  cruisers,  steaming 
night  and  day,  not  in  one  direction  only,  but  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Manoeuvring  under  these 
unequal  conditions,  the  fleets  could  only  meet  by 
accident.  As  it  happened,  they  never  met,  although 
Sir  Harry  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "  Discovered  after- 
wards that  convoy  was  just  thirty  miles  outside  our 
lowest  curve  of  search." 

The  scheme  laid  down  was  obviously  intended  to 
test  the  fleet's  capacity  for  protecting  commerce,  but 
little  conclusive  proof  was  gained  on  this  point.  In 
time  of  war  the  defending  commander  would  not 
always  know  when  and  where  to  look  for  his  convoy, 
as  he  did  in  this  case,  nor  would  his  adversary  be 
always  baffled  by  fog.  But  although  the  1899 
manoeuvres  were  barren  of  lessons  in  this  respect, 
they  conclusively  proved,  practically  for  the  first 
time,  the  immense  importance  of  Marconi's  wireless 
telegraphy  in  naval  warfare.  Although  Admiral 
Domvile  was  acquainted  with  the  rendezvous,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
But  his  enterprise  was  greatly  facilitated  by  wireless 
telegraphy.  Even  in  the  prevailing  fog  it  was 
possible  to  send  fast  scouts  ahead,  but  these  would 
have  been  comparatively  valueless  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions  which  existed,  so  far  as  ordinary  signal- 
ling was  concerned.  As  it  was,  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  detailed  intercourse  with  the 
admiral  up  to  thirty  miles — a  notable  achievement 
fourteen  years  ago.     Sir  Harry's  fleet  had  no  such 

12 
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advantage,  and  the  victory  consequently  lay,  not 
with  the  B  fleet,  but  with  Marconi, 

In  April,  1900,  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  long- 
promised  visit  to  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Squadron 
were  present  at  Kingstown  for  the  occasion.  The 
visit  of  the  fleet  was  naturally  the  source  of  much 
gratification  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  who  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
warships  anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

When  the  Queen  arrived  in  the  Royal  Yacht,  the 
Admiral  had  charge  of  the  naval  arrangements  for 
the  landing  and  reception  of  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  being  in  command  of  the 
military  arrangements.  On  April  21  the  Queen 
reviewed  a  naval  brigade,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
bluejackets  and  marines  drawn  from  the  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Randolph  Foote,  R.N.,  the 
field-gun  batteries,  consisting  of  sixteen  guns,  under 
Commander  D.  R.  de  Chair,  taking  the  right  of  the 
line.  On  the  26th  Her  Majesty  left  Dublin  in  the 
Royal  Yacht,  first  passing  along  the  line,  whilst  the 
crews  of  the  ships  saluted,  cheered,  and  sang  the 
National  Anthem,  and  afterwards  the  fleet  escorted 
Her  Majesty  to  Holyhead. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  quote  the  two 
following  letters,  written  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  to  the  admiral,  showing  ^  His  Royal 
Highness's  interest  in  the  M^elfare  of  the  Service, 
and  his  desire  that  the  Navy  should  be  represented 
in  the  welcome  to  the  Queen : 
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"The  Royal  Hospital, 
"  Dublin, 

"  March  25,  1900. 

"My  dear  Rawson, 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  and  the 
Channel  Squadron  will  be  at  Kingstown  for  the 
Queen's  arrival  on  the  3rd.  I  am  making  all  the 
military  arrangements  for  Her  Majesty's  reception 
then,  and  her  entry  into  Dublin,  and  I  now  write 
to  ask  you  whether  you  would  participate  in  her 
reception  at  Kingstown  on  landing,  on  the  4th. 

"  It  would  give  myself  and  your  comrades  of  the 
Army  so  much  pleasure  if  you  would  furnish  a  guard 
of  honour  of  bluejackets  at  the  landing-place,  and 
if  you  would  line  a  portion  of  the  route  at  Kings- 
town with  bluejackets  and  marines  from  the 
Channel  Squadron. 

"  As  soon  as  I  know  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  accede  to  my  request,  I  will  let  you  know  full 
particulars. 

"  The  Navy  is  very  little  seen  in  Ireland,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
force  of  seamen  and  marines  would  be  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  public. 

"  Looking  forward  to  meeting  you  again  so  soon, 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"  Arthur." 

Again,  after  the  Queen's  review  of  the  naval 
brigade  in  Phoenix  Park,  the  Duke  wrote  : 
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"  Farmleigh,  Castleknock, 
"  Co.  Dublin, 

''April  21,  1900. 

"  My  dear  Rawson, 

"  The  Queen  has  asked  me  to  be  the  medium 
of  expressing  to  you  her  great  pleasure  at  having 
seen  such  a  fine  body  of  men  as  that  which  formed 
the  naval  brigade  at  to-day's  review. 

"  Her  Majesty  wishes  that  you  will  convey  to 
both  ofiicers,  seamen,  and  marines  her  appreciation 
of  the  smart  appearance  of  the  naval  brigade,  and 
her  satisfaction  with  their  movements  on  parade. 
She  was  particularly  struck  with  the  batteries,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  doubled  past. 

"  On  my  own  part,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  to  you  for  having  co- 
operated with  me  on  this  occasion,  and  by  thus 
making  to-day's  parade  the  success  which  I  think 
it  was.  May  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  Captain  Foote 
and  all  under  him  my  great  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves,  and  to 
assure  him  of  the  honour  I  felt  in  having  the  naval 
brigade  under  my  command  this  afternoon  ? 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"  Arthur." 

In  May  of  the  same  year  the  "  Majestic  "  carried 
out  firing  experiments  on  the  old  turret-ship  "Belle- 
isle."  The  vessel  was  iron-built,  with  armour  on 
her  sides  and  central  battery  varying  in  thickness 
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from  nine  to  sixteen  inches.  Her  displacement  was 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  tons,  and 
she  left  Portsmouth  Dockyard  for  Selsea  Bill,  the 
scene  of  the  experiment,  completely  equipped  as 
for  war,  with  the  exception  that  she  carried  no 
explosives  on  board  ;  but  all  her  other  stores  had 
been  shipped.  Splinter-nets  were  placed  over  the 
upper  deck  and  over  the  machinery,  which  was  also 
protected  by  armour-gratings.  She  carried,  more- 
over, a  steam  launch  and  cutter  in  her  davits,  and 
fore  and  aft  she  had  on  her  upper  deck  two  fully 
loaded  torpedoes  in  her  deck-tubes  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged. Still  further  to  represent  a  ship  fully 
prepared  for  action,  she  carried  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dummy  men  made  of  non-inflam- 
mable wood,  her  bunkers  were  filled  with  coal,  and 
her  watertight  doors  were  closed.  Except,  there- 
fore, that  she  was  not  completely  cleared  for  action, 
she  was  in  as  good  fighting  trim  as  on  the  day  when 
commissioned  for  service.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock 
the  "  Majestic  "  weighed  and  proceeded  to  take  up 
position  for  firing.  The  object  of  the  experiment 
was  to  ascertain  the  risk  of  fire  in  action  on  account 
of  wood  fittings,  where  such  precautions  are  taken 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected.  It  was  also  in- 
tended to  gather  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
damage  likely  to  be  caused  by  various  descriptions 
of  projectiles  when  fired  under  conditions  as  nearly 
resembling  an  actual  engagement  as  possible,  and 
to  give  opportunities  for  considering  the  best  means 
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of  rapidly  making  good  such  damages  as  may 
occur. 

The  "  Belleisle  "  had  eight  feet  of  water  under  her 
keel  at  ten  o'clock,  at  eleven  o'clock  she  had  scarcely 
six  feet,  and  at  dead  low  water  she  had  only  one 
foot.  She  was  moored  for  the  experiment  over  the 
Medmery  Bank,  thus  avoiding  any  danger  to  navi- 
gation if  sunk,  and  insuring  her  being  easily  raised 
if  she  foundered. 

The  "  Majestic "  fired  her  first  gun  from  the 
twelve-inch  starboard  gun  of  the  fore  barbette  at 
a  range  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  yards, 
steaming  about  seven  knots  at  the  time.  At  the 
first  round  the  "Belleisle"  was  raked,  the  shell 
entering  the  stern,  traversing  the  ship,  and  emerging 
at  the  bows.  The  twelve-inch  guns  were  then  fired 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  the  six  six- inch  quick- 
firing  guns  on  the  starboard  side  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant fire  on  the  "  Belleisle's  "  port  broadside.  The 
three-pounders  from  the  tops  hailed  a  storm  of  pro- 
jectiles on  her  deck.  Immediately  after  the  ship 
had  been  raked,  the  six-inch  guns  poured  in  common 
shell  and  lyddite,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the 
"  Belleisle  "  was  on  fire.  In  three  minutes,  super- 
structure, foc'sle,  and  funnel  had  gone,  and  the 
hulk  was  on  fire  from  end  to  end.  Dense  clouds 
of  smoke  hid  the  target  from  view,  yet  a  large 
percentage  of  shells  hit.  Operations  having  been 
started  at  one  thousand  seven  hundred  yards  astern 
of  the   hulk,   firing  ceased  at  one  thousand  seven 
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hundred  yards  ahead,  though  In  the  meantime  the 
range  had  decreased  to  one  thousand  yards,  the 
"  Majestic  "  steaming  about  seven  knots. 

When  firing  ceased,  the  inspection  party  boarded 
the  vessel  to  view  the  results.  "  To  describe  the 
'  Belleisle '  as  a  complete  wreck  is  to  convey  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  work  of  destruction.  She  can 
perhaps  be  compared  to  a  great  house  that  has  been 
burned  throughout,  and  where  the  falling  debris 
has  created  such  havoc  and  confusion  that  even  the 
outline  of  the  original  structure  cannot  be  traced. 
One  could  not  distinguish  by  shape  which  was  the 
stem  and  which  the  stern.  Around  the  turrets  it 
seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  upheaval.  Of 
the  steam  launch  and  cutter  that  formerly  hung  in 
the  davits  not  a  splinter  remained."* 

Important  lessons  were  gained  from  this  experi- 
ment. The  trial  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
armour  then  in  use,  for  though  some  of  the  plates 
were  badly  dented,  none  were  penetrated.  The  effect 
of  the  lyddite  was  so  complete  that  every  man  in 
the  dummy  crew  was  smashed  to  atoms,  the  in- 
specting party  agreeing  that  the  crew  would  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
that  the  engagement  lasted.  The  close  range,  some- 
times only  one  thousand  yards  for  the  twelve-inch 
guns,  accounted  for  the  extreme  havoc  wrought  by 
the  "  Majestic's  "  fire.  The  "Belleisle"  was  subse- 
quently kept  intact  for  some  time  in  Portsmouth 

*  Tiraes  correspondent. 
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Harbour,  in  order  that  officers  and  men  of  the 
Gunnery  School,  carpenters,  artificers,  and  others, 
might  be  instructed  in  the  most  rapid  ways  of 
making  temporary  repairs. 

Sir  Harry  himself  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  trial.  He  reported  that  the  system 
of  communicating  with  the  gun's  crews  by  sound 
signals  (bugles,  voice-tubes,  and  telephones)  during 
the  firing  had  proved  utterly  useless ;  he  advised 
increasing  the  range  of  practice  firing  to  five  thousand 
or  six  thousand  yards,  and  half-yearly  practice  at 
these  distances ;  he  drew  attention  to  the  danger  of 
ships  with  unarmoured  ends,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  torpedo  nets  and  booms  in  position  and 
uninjured  during  an  engagement ;  he  emphasized 
the  immense  value  of  good  individual  control  of 
guns  ;  and  finally,  he  pointed  out  that  more  valuable 
information  would  have  been  gained  if  only  one  shot 
at  a  time  had  been  fired  at  the  "  Belleisle,"  and  the 
damage  done  by  it  immediately  examined.  It  could 
then  have  been  decided  what  damage  was  due  to 
each  description  of  projectile. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Naval  manoeuvres  of  1900 — Scheme  of  operations — Opening  of 
hostilities — Sir  Harry  Rawson's  plan  of  campaign — Sir  Gerard 
Noel's  plan  of  campaign — Opening  moves  of  the  rival  tac- 
ticians— A  Fleet  checked — Successful  juncture  with  A3 — 
Closing  stages  of  the  operations — Lessons  of  the  manoeu\Tes. 

In  July,  1900,  the  annual  manoeuvres  took  place. 
On  this  occasion  the  scheme  of  operations  was  more 
complex,  and  the  rules  governing  the  manoeuvres 
more  carefully  drawn  up  than  had  been  the  case  in 
previous  years. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  them  than  was  given  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  1899.  Moreover,  the  rival  fleets  on  this  occasion 
were  commanded  respectively  by  Sir  Harry  Rawson 
and  Rear- Admiral  (now  Admiral  of  the  Fleet)  Sir 
Gerard  Noel,  probably  at  that  time  the  two  best 
tacticians  in  the  Service.  The  "general  idea"  of 
the  manoeuvres,  as  set  forth  in  the  Admiralty 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  was— 

"1.  To  obtain  information  relative  to  the  working 
of  a  fleet  which  is  composed  of  vessels  of  all  classes, 
and  is  fighting  for  the  command  of  the  sea. 

"2.  To  ascertain  the  most  suitable  distance  at 
which  to  establish  a  temporary  base  for  a  squadron 
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watching  a  hostile  fortified  fort  is  a  subsidiary 
question. 

"  3.  The  power  which  cruisers  may  or  may  not 
possess  of  hunting  down  and  driving  torpedo  craft 
into  port  is  an  important  point." 

The  general  scheme  of  the  manoeuvres  was  as 
follows  : 

"A  hostile  fleet  (A),  inferior  in  battleships  to 
another  fleet  (B),  is  divided  into  two  squadrons  : 

"  Al  at  Berehaven. 
"  A2  at  Lough  Swilly. 

"A  hostile  reinforcement  A3,  which  will  make 
Al  +  A2  +  A3  nearly  equal  to  Bl  +  B2  in  battleships, 
is  expected  from  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Bl  is  stationed  at  Milford,  and 
"  B2  at  Lamlash. 

"The  whole  of  Ireland  is  hostile  territory,  and 
belongs  to  A  fleet.  The  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
from  Cape  Wrath  to  Land's  End,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Scilly  Isles,  belong  to  B  fleet. 

"  A  fleet  was  furnished  with  torpedo  boats,  sup- 
ported by  fast  small  craft,  whilst  B  fleet  had  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  The  following 
ports  were  fortified  and  placed  in  a  state  of  defence : 

"  In  Great  Britain,  Milford  Haven. 
"  In  Ireland,  Berehaven,  Queenstown,  and  Lough 
Swilly,  all  other  ports  being  unfortified. 
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"  Each  fleet  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  command 
of  the  sea — that  is,  to  defeat  the  other,  shut  him  up 
in  his  ports,  and  especially  to  clear  the  sea  of  his 
hostile  craft. 

"  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  ships  composing  the 
two  fleets  have  arrived  in  their  respective  ports,  a 
telegram  will  be  sent  from  the  Admiralty,  naming 
the  hour  at  which  hostilities  are  to  commence.  All 
battleships  are  to  be  considered  equal  in  fighting 
power  to  the  '  Majestic' 

"  Ships  put  out  of  action  can  take  no  further  part 
in  the  operations,  and  must  return  to  one  of  their 
base  ports." 

Such  is  the  broad  outline  of  the  instructions  the 
rival  Admirals  received,  and  at  2  a.m.  on  July  24 
the  Admiralty  telegraphed  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, and  that  they  were  to  cease  at  2  a.m.  on 
August  3,  ten  days  being  thus  allowed  for  either  of 
the  fleets  to  gain  command  of  the  sea. 

It  will  be  convenient  at  this  stage  to  give  Sir 
Harry's  original  intentions  when  "  war "  was  first 
declared,  and  those  of  his  opponent,  Sir  Gerard 
Noel. 

Sir  Harry's  first  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  at 
Lamlash  and  Greenock,  as  if  he  projected  a  raid  on 
the  Irish  Channel,  and  thus  draw  Admiral  Noel  to 
that  quarter  while  he  combined  his  three  squadrons 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  He  apprehended 
that  Admiral  Noel  was  likely  at  the  outset  to  hold 
the  northern  and  southern  entrances  to  the  Irish 
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Channel  with  his  fleets  at  Milford  and  Lamlash, 
and  having  thus  secured  the  central  portion  of  his 
own  territory  against  attack,  would  adapt  his 
further  dispositions  to  the  development  of  those 
of  his  assailant. 

Accordingly,  Sir  Harry  decided  to  join  A2,  pro- 
ceed past  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  during  daylight,  and 
harass  Lamlash,  destroy  the  ship-building  yards  of 
Greenock  and  Glasgow,  and  fall  back  upon  Lough 
Swilly  before  dark,  and,  if  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  retire  to  a 
rendezvous  where  he  would  be  joined  by  A3.  In 
the  meantime  he  proposed  leaving  a  strong  force 
of  cruisers  south  of  Ireland,  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  enemy's  cruisers  and  torpedo -destroyers,  and 
prey  upon  his  commerce,  which  would  thus  be  cut 
off  from  the  large  mercantile  centres  of  the  west  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Concentration  on  both  sides  seemed  to  be  the 
course  indicated  by  the  strategic  requirements  of 
the  situation,  but  Sir  Harry's  assumption  of  his 
opponent's  movements  was  perhaps  a  precarious 
one,  and  was  very  soon  disallowed  by  the  event 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Sir  Gerard  Noel,  having  effected  a  junction  with 
Bl,  and  it  being  impossible  from  their  relative 
positions  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to 
prevent  Al  and  A2  joining,  it  was  obviously  his 
object  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Al  and  A2 
with  A3. 
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For  some  reason  or  other  Sir  Gerard  was  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion by  not  being  informed  of  the  date  and  hour 
of  A3  passing  Gibraltar.  Certain  that  he  would 
receive  this  information,  he  had  framed  his  plan 
of  action  accordingly,  and  consequently  was  under 
the  impression  that  Al  and  A2  would  endeavour 
to  join  A3  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  He 
therefore  made  his  dispositions  so  as  to  scout,  and 
to  have  B  fleet  in  a  position  likely  to  intercept  A3. 
With  this  view  Bl  and  B2,  having  combined  off  the 
west  of  Ireland,  proceeded  to  the  westward  of  Bantry 
Bay.     This  was  on  July  26. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Harry,  who  was  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lough  Swilly  with  Al  and  A2, 
received  news  that  the  "  enemy "  had  rounded 
Brow  Head,  and  this  confirmed  his  conclusion  that 
the  two  B  fleets  had  joined,  and  he  realized  that 
Admiral  Noel  held  a  very  strong  position,  for  he 
lay  between  him  (Sir  Harry)  and  A3.  He  saw 
that  he  could  neither  come  down  the  Irish  Channel, 
nor  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  for  he  calculated 
that  Admiral  Noel  could  stretch  a  chain  of  scouts 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  right  away  to  the 
westerly  limit  on  the  twentieth  meridian.  If  one 
of  these  scouts  sighted  the  A  fleet,  he  could  pass 
the  word  swiftly  along  the  chain,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  evade  the  surveillance.  The  opera- 
tions had  now  lasted  some  fifty-six  hours,  and  the 
course    they    had    taken    had    not    so    far    proved 
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favourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  A  fleet.  The 
B  fleet  had  taken  up  a  position  from  which  it  could 
not  be  dislodged,  while  it  afforded  Admiral  Noel 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  intercepting  A3. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  B  fleet  was 
now  lying  in  wait  ofl^"  the  south-west  of  Ireland 
to  intercept  his  reinforcements,  Sir  Harry's  plan 
underwent  an  immediate  and  complete  change. 

In  any  case,  Admiral  Noel  had  occupied  an  in- 
terior position  of  such  advantage  as  to  paralyze  the 
offensive  attitude  originally  assigned  by  Sir  Harry 
to  Al  and  A2,  which  would  now  have  the  effect  of 
leaving  A3  in  the  air  and  in  a  position  of  grave 
peril. 

Sir  Harry  was  at  this  juncture  undoubtedly  in  an 
unfavourable  position  as  regards  his  main  object — 
namely,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  sea.  That 
he  so  quickly  extricated  himself  and  once  more 
succeeded  in  gaining  an  equal  footing  with  his 
brilliant  opponent  is  sure  proof  of  his  skill  as  a 
strategian. 

It  may  seem  very  paradoxical,  that  whereas 
Sir  Harry  was  preparing  to  undertake  a  raid  in 
force  into  the  Irish  Channel  when  he  thought  it 
likely  to  be  occupied  by  a  superior  but  divided  force 
of  the  enemy,  he  should  hesitate  to  execute  that 
design  as  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  had  concentrated  his  force  in  another  and 
distant  locality. 

But  naval  warfare  abounds  in  paradoxes  of  this 
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kind,  being  a  department  of  human  activity  in 
which  well-conceived  action  at  a  distance  is  of 
amazing  potency  and  eifect. 

Sir  Harry's  original  design  was  not,  perhaps,  very 
happily  conceived,  but  at  least  it  offered  a  chance  of 
striking  an  effective  but  not  decisive  blow  in  case 
the  enemy  had  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  leave  an 
opening  for  it.  But  his  opponent  was  better 
inspired.  From  the  outset  Sir  Gerard  must  have 
perceived  that  the  game  would  in  the  end  be  his  if 
he  could  succeed  in  intercepting  the  reinforcements 
destined  for  A,  or  even  in  so  diverting  their  course 
as  to  head  them  away  from  a  preconcerted  point  of 
action ;  and  as  soon  as  this  design  on  B's  part  was 
disclosed  or  became  apparent  to  Sir  Harry,  it  became 
instantly  necessary  for  him  to  do  what  he  could  to 
frustrate  it.  Accordingly  his  projected  raid  on  the 
Irish  Channel  was  forthwith  abandoned.  It  was  still 
feasible,  of  course,  on  the  hypothesis  that  B  had 
withdrawn  his  fleet  to  the  westward,  and  on  that 
hypothesis  it  was  even  more  feasible  than  when  it 
was  originally  projected.  But  though  it  might 
achieve  a  temporary  and  somewhat  theatrical  suc- 
cess, it  would  in  the  circumstances  do  nothing  what- 
ever towards  advancing  the  main  object  of  the 
campaign,  which  was  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  sea.  Moreover,  it  might  go  far  to  render  that 
object  unattainable  by  A,  if  B's  destroyers,  which 
might  be  expected  to  swarm  in  the  Irish  Channel, 
should  succeed  in  torpedoing  any  of  A's  battleships. 
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Little  was  to  be  gained  by  subordinating  the 
main  object  of  the  campaign  to  some  subsidiary 
purpose,  and  in  this  case  Sir  Harry's  object  was  to 
outmanoeuvre,  divide,  and  defeat  the  enemy's  fleet. 

Accordingly,  divining  that  Admiral  Noel  had 
resolved  to  place  his  fleet  across  the  advance  of  A3, 
he  decided  to  do  his  best  to  frustrate  this  design. 
His  intentions  can  best  be  set  forth  in  the  signal 
which  he  made  to  his  fleet  at  this  juncture  :  "I 
conclude  that  Bl  and  B2  must  have  combined  by 
this  time,  and  that  they  are  some  distance  from 
Brow  Head.  I  am  now  going  to  try  and  eflect  a 
juncture  with  A3,  which  will  probably  end  in  a  fight. 
"  Diadem's"  division  of  cruisers  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  lat.  47°  3^  long.  15°,  and  then  run  south 
along  the  fifteenth  meridian  to  meet  A3,  and  direct 
the  Rear- Admiral  to  meet  me  at  a  rendezvous  in 
lat.  47°  35',  long.  20°,  about  5  p.m.  "on  the  29th." 

The  situation  as  it  stood  or  was  interpreted  by 
Sir  Harry  can  therefore  be  defined  as  follows :  Al 
and  A  2  were  combined  in  full  force  ofl"  Lough 
Swilly,  a  position  which  Admiral  Noel  was  no 
doubt  well  aware  of. 

Bl  and  B2  were  combined  in  full  force  and 
occupied  a  position  some  distance  from  Brow  Head, 
whence,  if  he  chose,  Admiral  Noel  could  inter- 
cept the  advance  of  A3  ;  or  as  an  alternative  he 
could  spread  out  his  ships  so  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  a  circle,  having  its  centre  at  Brow 
Head,   and    a    radius   equal    to    the   distance   from 
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Brow  Head  due  west  to  the  twentieth  meridian. 
If  he  adopted  this  latter  course,  no  junction  could 
be  effected  between  the  divided  forces  of  A 
without  the  knowledge  and  interference  of  B, 
unless  one  or  other,  or  both,  could  pass  outside 
the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  was  the  utmost 
distance  which  B,  resting  on  Brow  Head  to  the 
eastward,  could  cover  with  his  ships  to  the  west- 
ward. But  A3  had  been  directed  to  advance  north 
on  the  fifteenth  meridian.  Such  a  course  would 
pass  not  far  from  the  centre  of  B's  assumed  position, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  pursued  without  grave 
risk  of  disaster.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  send 
fresh  orders  to  A3,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  Sir  Harry's  signal — namely,  to 
advance  north,  not  on  the  fifteenth,  but  on  the 
twentieth  meridian,  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  farther  to  the  westward.  Sir  Harry  himself 
endeavouring  to  join  A3  by  steaming  outside  B's 
presumed  range  of  observation  to  a  rendezvous  in 
lat.  47°  35'  and  long.  20°. 

Accordingly  the  combined  Al  and  A2  fleets  left 
Lough  Swilly  and  steamed  out  due  west  into  the 
Atlantic  with  the  object  of  creeping  round  the  out- 
side limits  of  B's  chain  of  outposts.  When  they 
reached  the  comparative  safety  of  the  fifteenth 
meridian,  Sir  Harry  cut  off  a  corner  by  steering 
south-west,  until  he  struck  the  twentieth  meridian. 
Then  he  dropped  like  a  plummet  down  the  Atlantic 
chart,  skirting  parallel  to  the  twentieth  meridian. 

13 
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When  about  half-way,  he  found  that  the  slow- 
footed  "  Conqueror,"  one  of  the  older  and  slower 
battleships,  was  keeping  him  back  sadly,  so  he  sent 
her  along  one  side  of  the  triangle,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  fleet  ran  down  the  base.  At  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  five  days  after  the  operations 
commenced,  and  five  days  before  they  were  to 
cease,  he  met  A3  at  the  mid-Atlantic  rendezvous, 
and  steaming  north-east  towards  the  English  Chan- 
nel, along  the  other  side  of  the  triangle,  met  the 
"  Conqueror  "  at  noon  on  Monday  at  the  apex.  A 
Napoleonic  exploit  in  the  domain  of  large  ideas  and 
their  large  execution. 

Thus  having  twelve  battleships  in  hand,  he  steamed 
to  Queenstown  to  use  them,  and  when  he  finally 
reached  this  port,  he  had  covered  thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  sea,  and  successfully  outwitted  his  antagonist. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  movements 
of  the  B  fleet.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday  the  26th,  when  Sir  Harry  had  started  ofl" 
on  his  long  journey  to  meet  A3,  that  Admiral  Noel 
received  definite  news  of  A3's  whereabouts.  He 
was  aware  that  Al  and  A2  were  far  to  the  north, 
but  of  their  destination  he  was  ignorant.  He  con- 
sidered that  they  were  either  making  for  Lamlash, 
his  base  in  the  north — that  is  to  say,  his  vulnerable 
point — or  else  that  they  were  moving  to  a  rendez- 
vous to  the  westward  to  meet  A3. 

But  it  was  useless  for  him  to  go  south  after  A3, 
since  they  were  at  least  three  knots  faster  and  had 
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more  coal,  which  would  enable  them  to  escape  in  any 
direction  they  wished. 

He  therefore  decided  to  go  slowly  north  towards 
Lough  Swilly  and  at  the  same  time  send  four 
cruisers  at  high  speed  to  the  North  Channel  by  way 
of  the  Irish  Sea  to  reinforce  his  position  there,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  be  driven  in  that  direction 
by  the  movements  of  B  battle  fleet.  Accordingly 
B  battle  fleet  steamed  northwards,  and  arrived  ten 
miles  ofl"  Lough  Swilly  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
(It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  com- 
bined A  fleets  were  moving  towards  Queenstown.) 

Lough  Swilly  was  searched  by  Admiral  Noel,  and 
finding  none  of  the  enemy  there,  he  concluded  that 
his  last  chance  of  meeting  Al  and  A2  before  they 
could  join  hands  with  A3  had  passed.  Had  he 
known  before  leaving  Milford  that  A3  had  not 
then  passed  Gibraltar,  Admiral  Noel,  after  joining  B2, 
would  have  been  moving  north  with  his  whole  fleet 
on  a  line  of  rendezvous,  instead  of  wasting  his  time 
and  coal  in  uselessly  searching  to  the  westward.  He 
would  then  have  got  the  information  from  his  scouts 
that  the  enemy  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Swilly,  and  at  once  pushed  on  to  the  north,  with 
every  prospect,  at  that  time,  either  of  meeting  and 
overwhelming  Al  and  A  2  at  sea,  or  of  driving  him 
into  the  shelter  of  Lough  Swilly  ;  in  other  words, 
shutting  him  up  in  his  ports. 

From  July  29  up  to  August  1  B  battle  fleet 
patrolled  the  Irish   Sea,   waiting  for  news  of  the 
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enemy.  It  was  no  use  going  out  into  the  Atlantic 
by  either  the  north  or  the  south,  as  the  enemy  was 
just  as  likely  to  be  sighted  in  the  one  part  as  in  the 
other,  and  there  was  no  reason  which  could  have 
prevented  him  from  joining  up  with  A3. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Harry  had  been  busy  all  August  1 
in  sweeping  up  his  cruisers  and  small  craft  and 
collecting  his  fleet  together.  By  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  2nd,  the  A  fleet  was  a  "fleet  in  being" 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  the  margin  of  time 
left  to  him  had  shrunk  to  one  day.  He  had  no 
elbow-room  in  hours.  He  could  not  turn  round 
tactically  in  one  day.  The  weather,  which  had 
rapidly  become  bad,  crippled  his  lame  ducks,  the 
"Edinburgh"  and  "Conqueror,"  two  old  battle- 
ships forming  part  of  A2,  and  compelled  him  to 
send  them  into  Queenstown.  It  also  locked  up  his 
torpedo-boat  flotilla  in  Waterford  Harbour. 

Accordingly,  when  at  noon  on  August  1  Admiral 
Noel,  being  informed  that  As  battleships  had  been 
seen  sixty  miles  south  of  Cork  Harbour,  proceeded 
south  down  the  Irish  Sea  to  meet  them,  Sir  Harry 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  battle. 

On  August  2  A's  battleships  were  sighted  by  the 
enemy  at  the  entrance  to  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
a  general  chase  commenced.  B's  fleet,  with  its 
thirteen  battleships  and  cruisers,  was  too  strong  for 
the  crippled  A  fleet,  and  Sir  Harry  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  therefore  hopeless  to  engage.  His  only 
chance  of  keeping  his  fleet  "in  being,"  and  so  pre- 
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vent  B  from  claiming  command  of  the  sea,  was  to 
send  the  old  and  slow  "Dreadnought"  and  flotilla 
away,  and  draw  the  enemy  to  the  south-west.  The 
fear  of  destroyers  holding  to  him  and  attacking 
by  night  prevented  his  running  down,  and  even 
threatening  an  action  ;  but  even  in  the  chase  he 
was  Ijarassed  and  retarded  by  his  lame  ducks.  At 
a  speed  of  thirteen  knots  nine  of  the  enemy's  battle- 
ships closed  on  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  rid 
himself  of  yet  another  slow  ship,  the  "  Sultan," 
which  was  sent  oft*  to  Berehaven,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  continued  to  the  south-west  at  fourteen 
knots,  eventually  shaking  B  fleet  off". 

Such  is  a  bare  narrative  of  the  principal  stra- 
tegical points  of  the  memorable  1900  manoeuvres. 
There  were  many  minor  points  during  the  opera- 
tions which  have  not  been  touched  upon,  since  they 
did  not  afiect  the  main  outcome  of  the  manoeuvres  ; 
but  many  important  lessons  were  gained. 

First  and  foremost,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  addition  of  such  ships  as  the  "  Edinburgh," 
"  Conqueror,"  and  "  Dreadnought  "  to  A  fleet 
proved  to  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  in  strength. 
Sir  Harry's  strategical  movements  and  battle  tactics 
were  entirely  upset  by  these  ships.  To  get  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  speed,  with  coal  capacity,  is  the 
one  great  factor.  It  enables  an  inferior  numerical 
force  to  out-manoeuvre  and  draw  out  a  su^jerior  but 
slower  one,  to  decline  to  fight  when  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  winning,  to  drag  the   slower  force 
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about  by  threatening  distant  points,  and  when  the 
enemy's  slower  ships  have  to  drop  astern,  to  seize 
the  advantage  and  fight.  When  Sir  Harry  heard 
that  the  B  fleet  had  combined  with  all  its  cruisers 
and  many  destroyers,  and  had  steamed  to  the  west- 
ward, he  "  was  struck  with  the  splendid  strategical 
position  which  my  adversary  had  taken  up,  and  had 
to  admit  to  myself  that,  unless  fortune  favoured  me, 
I  had  received  my  checkmate." 

Of  course  B  had  slow  ships  also,  but  because  of 
the  shorter  distances  he  had  to  work  over,  they  did 
not  hamper  him  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  A. 

To  sum  up,  since  neither  side  obtained  the  com- 
mand, the  result  must  be  written  a  draw.  When 
the  operations  ended,  Sir  Harry's  fleet  was  still 
intact,  and  although  he  had  not  beaten  his  enemy, 
his  enemy  had  not  beaten  him.  It  was  time,  not 
talent,  that  failed  him.  If  he  had  had  three  more 
days,  he  might  have  tried  to  draw  Admiral  Noel, 
and,  after  stringing  him  out,  turned  and  beaten 
him  in  detail.  He  might  have  used  his  torpedo 
boats.  In  short,  when  the  "general  idea"  is  so 
vast,  ten  days  is  too  short  a  period  for  the  maturing 
of  a  great  plan.  When  the  operations  ended,  B 
fleet  was  very  short  of  fuel,  and  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  gone  into 
port  for  coal.  A  fleet  would  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  could  have  steamed  to  the 
north,  calling  at  Liverpool,  Greenock,  and  Glasgow, 
damaging   the  shipping,  and   even  then   be  coaled 
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and  out  of  Lough  Swilly  before  B  fleet  could  have 
brought  them  to  action.  Again,  when  Sir  Harry 
decided  to  try  and  evade  the   B  fleet  by  steahng 


along  the  extreme  limit  of  the  manoeuvre  field 
from  Lough  Swilly,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  leave  the  slow  ships  "  Edinburgh  "  and 
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"  Conqueror "  there,   and  break    through   with   his 
quicker   ships.     But   seeing   that   time   would    not 
allow  him  to  go  south  to  join  A3,  and  then  get  up 
north    again    to    pick    up   the    "  Edinburgh "    and 
"  Conqueror  "  before  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
he  decided   to   take  them  with  him.     Bitterly  did 
he  regret  doing  so,  for  with  his  quicker  ships  he 
might  have  secured  three  or  four  days'  manoeuvring 
before  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  probably 
have  been  able  to  score  heavily.     As  it  turned  out, 
these  slow  vessels  acted  as  a  constant  drag  upon 
him,  and  at  the  end  had  to  go   into  port  to  coal 
just  when  he  required  them   most.     In   reality,  B 
was  apparently  ignorant  of  this  weak   spot  in  his 
opponent's   armour    (due   to    his   not    having  been 
informed  of  the  date  and  hour  of  A3  passing  Gib- 
raltar),  and  Sir  Harry  could   have   saved   himself 
a   long  journey  and   an    anxious   time.     However, 
under  the  circumstances  his  move  to  the  westward 
was  considered  strategically  correct,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  his  slow  ships  the  move  would  have  been 
successful,  for  he  would  have  had  time,  after  joining 
A3,  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  detach  B  from  his  slower 
ships  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
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HART  TO  ILLUSTRATE  NAVAL  MAN(EUVKES. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Visit  of  squadron  to  Lisbon — And  to  Gibraltar — Gibraltar  Com- 
mittee— Torpedo-Boat  Committee — Hauls  down  his  flag — 
Appointed  Governor  of  New  South  Wales — Arrives  in  Sydney 
— New  South  Wales  Constitution — A  warm  welcome. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  Channel 
Squadron  paid  yet  another  visit  to  Lisbon,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  King, 
the  Government,  the  municipaHty,  and  the  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  do 
honour  to  the  British  fleet. 

At  a  period  when  Anglophobia  reigned,  or  was  said 
to  reign,  over  the  Continent,  this  visit  of  a  British 
squadron  to  Portuguese  waters  gave  striking  proof 
of  our  friendship  with  at  least  one  Continental 
Power.  The  country  was  being  constantly  told  by 
Pro-Boers  and  Little  Englanders  that  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  even  "  the  whole  civilized  world," 
was  against  Britain.  They  found  the  utmost  satis- 
faction in  pointing  to  the  evidences  in  Angiophobe 
Continental  papers  that  England  was  not  popular, 
that  she  was  hated,  and  that  the  English  were 
regarded  as  brigands  and  robbers  by  their  neighbours 
across  the  Channel. 

The  visit  of  the  squadron  to  Lisbon,  however,  must 
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have  given  food  for  reflection,  and  proved  a  source  of 
great  disappointment  to  these  Little  Englanders 
when  they  found  that  Britain  had  still  some  friends, 
even  in  Europe. 

To  quote  a  saying  at  the  time  :  "  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  has  not  quite  disowned  us ;  the  King 
of  Italy  has  not  thrown  us  overboard ;  even  the 
Emperor  of  Hussia  continues  to  be  civil ;  and  what 
of  King  Carlos  of  Portugal  ?" 

His  cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Tagus  set  the  seal,  so  far  as 
His  Majesty  was  concerned,  on  Portugal's  friendship 
for  this  country.  It  is  true  that  England  had  had 
some  difierences  with  Portugal,  which  had  arisen 
since  King  Carlos's  visit  to  the  Queen  some  few  years 
previously ;  but  the  difl'erences  which  arose  over 
affairs  at  Lorenzo  Marques  and  Beira  were  in  the 
end  amicably  settled,  and  the  coolness  which  had 
continued  to  exist  for  a  time  was  now  entirely 
obliterated. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Channel  Squadron 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  indeed 
of  the  most  cordial  character. 

Portugal,  as  an  extensive  colonial  power,  touched 
our  interests  at  many  points.  One  of  the  many 
good  results  of  the  Boer  War  was  the  occasion  it 
afforded  for  re-establishing  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  the  former  friendly  spirit  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  When  the  British  troops  reached 
Portuguese  territory  at  Koomati  Poort,  Lord  Roberts 
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held  a  grand  parade  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of 
King  Carlos,  with  the  happiest  results.  It  was 
doubtless  intended  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  war  Portugal,  while  occupying 
the  position  of  a  neutral  Power,  had  done  all  that 
was  possible  to  protect  and  facilitate  British  interests 
at  Lorenzo  Marques.  The  military  compliment  paid 
by  Lord  Roberts  at  Koomati  Poort  was  now  followed 
by  the  naval  honour  done  to  the  King  and  people  of 
Portugal  by  the  presence  of  a  large  squadron  of 
warships  at  Lisbon  under  the  command  of  Sir  Harry 
Rawson. 

This  visit  of  the  squadron  to  the  Tagus  left  a  most 
favourable  impression,  and  had  a  gratifying  effect  in 
both  countries. 

The  year  1901  opened  sadly  for  the  Navy  and  the 
nation.  Our  beloved  Queen  died,  and  to  the  Navy 
fell  the  last  sad  honour  of  escorting  her  mortal 
remains  from  Osborne  to  Portsmouth.  A  great 
fleet  of  warships  assembled  in  the  historic  roadsteads 
of  the  Solent  and  Spithead,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  honoured  dead.  From  the  earliest  years  of  her 
reign  the  Queen  had  always  been  keenly  interested 
in  all  that  appertained  to  her  Navy,  and  at  every 
stage  of  the  marvellous  transformation  in  naval  con- 
struction and  gunnery  which  her  reign  witnessed  the 
Queen  invariably  made  a  point  of  assembling  some 
of  her  many  fleets  for  review  at  Spithead.  The 
splendid  vessels  of  war  that  gathered  for  this  last 
mournful  occasion  comprised  some  of  the  noblest  and 
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most  majestic  ships  in  the  British  Navy.  The  whole 
of  the  Channel  Squadron,  comprising  eight  of  the 
most  powerful  battleships,  was  present,  in  addition 
to  the  Reserve  Fleet.  The  vessels  were  moored  at 
short  distances  apart  in  the  eleven  miles  of  water- 
way, extending  from  Cowes  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard, forming  one  long  avenue,  through  which  the 
Royal  Yacht  with  her  burden  slowly  steamed.  Sir 
Harry  himself  had  the  honour  of  being  the  Senior 
Naval  Oflficer  afloat  on  this  occasion.  He  records 
the  day  in  his  diary  thus  :  "  A  lovely  day,  such  as 
the  Queen  loved.  I  went  down  the  line,  which  is  in 
splendid  order,  and  looks  very  fine.  The  procession 
was  most  solemn  and  impressive,  and  the  King  con- 
veyed his  approval  of  the  arrangements." 

In  March,  1901,  the  Channel  Squadron  was  present 
at  Gibraltar  to  meet  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cornwall  and  York  on  the  first  stage  of  their 
voyage  in  the  "Oj^hir"  to  the  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  Empire. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Channel  Squadron  at 
Gibraltar,  much  discussion  had  arisen  due  to  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the  defences  of 
Gibraltar,  written  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  was  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee convened  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
works  then  under  construction  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rock,  and  the  desirability  of  making  a  further 
harbour,  docks,  etc.,  on  the  eastern  side. 
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The  committee,  consisting  of  Sir  Harry  Rawson  as 
President,  with  Major-General  Sir  Wilham  Nichol- 
son, Mr.  W.  Matthews,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles,  M.P.,  as  members,  was  formed,  and  sat  at 
Gibraltar,  the  meeting's  beinuf  held  on  board  the 
Admiral's  flagship  "  Majestic." 

Before  entering  into  the  work  of  the  inquiry,  the 
committee  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
propositions — viz.,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  dock 
with  risks  than  no  dock  at  all  ;  and  that  even  if 
docks  at  Gibraltar  would  not  be  available  in  war- 
time, they  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  successful 
issue  of  a  war  by  the  aid  they  would  afford  during 
peace-time  to  the  repairs  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Channel  Squadrons. 

Already  extensive  harbour  works,  docks,  and 
workshops  were  in  progress  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rock,  but  recent  changes  in  artillery,  the  prob- 
able need  of  increased  accommodation  in  the  future, 
and  the  possibility  of  materially  extending  the 
western  harbour  (which  even  then  would  not  suffice 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Channel  Squadrons  at  the  same  time),  rendered 
imperative  the  addition  of  a  harbour,  dock,  work- 
shops, and  coaling  facilities  on  the  eastern  side. 
These,  under  war  conditions,  would  be  invaluable. 
These  new  works  on  the  eastern  side  were  accord- 
ingly recommended  by  the  committee  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  supersession  of,   the  operations  on  the 
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western  side,  with  the  exception  that  a  projected 
dock  on  the  western  side  should  be  abandoned,  and 
a  larger  dock  be  established  on  the  eastern  side.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the  construction  of  one- 
third  of  the  sanctioned  workshops  should  be  stopped, 
and  equivalent  workshops  formed  in  the  Rock  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  that  the  storehouses  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  stores  stowed  in  chambers  in 
the  Rock. 

With  regard  to  new  construction  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  committee  advised  the  building  of  a 
graving-dock,  seven  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  depth 
at  low  water  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  feet ;  the 
provision  of  workshops  and  storehouses  in  suitable 
chambers  to  be  formed  in  the  Rock,  adjacent  to  a 
tunnel,  connecting  the  tunnel  on  the  western  with 
the  dock  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  construction  of 
three  moles  on  the  eastern  side,  in  a  selected  posi- 
tion, designed  to  form  a  sheltering  harbour  of  about 
four  hundred  acres.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
two  shore  moles  should  be  about  thirty-five  feet 
broad  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  long, 
while  the  outer,  or  sea  mole,  which  would  have  to 
withstand  the  heavy  wave-stroke,  due  to  the  strong 
Levanters,  was  to  be  fifty  feet  broad  and  six  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  long.  The  enclosed  area  was  to  be 
dredged,  and  the  committee  recommended  that 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  coaling  ships  in  the 
eastern  harbour.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  harbour 
and   graving-dock   on    the   eastern   side   was    four 
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million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  estimated  time  required  for  their  construc- 
tion was  placed  at  ten  years.  For  the  tunnel,  work- 
shops, and  store  chambers  it  was  estimated  that  an 
additional  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be 
required. 

On  all  the  foregoing  points  the  committee  found 
themselves  unanimously  agreed,  but  a  proposition 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Bowles  proposed  that  pending  the  construction 
of  the  suggested  works  on  the  eastern  side,  a  float- 
ing dock  should  at  once  be  provided  and  j^laced 
inside  the  mole  in  the  western  harbour. 

Seeing  that  such  a  long  period  must  elapse  before 
a  graving-dock  on  the  eastern  side  would  be  avail- 
able for  use,  Mr,  Bowles's  proposal  received  the  very 
earnest  consideration  of  the  committee. 

They  found  that  although  a  floating  dock  has  un- 
doubtedly many  advantages,  such  as  rapidity  of 
construction  and  adaptability  to  exceptional  local 
conditions,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  a  graving-dock 
for  repairing  battleships  and  cruisers.  As  far  as 
Gibraltar  was  concerned,  the  fact  that  the  floating 
dock  would  have  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  very 
limited  and  valuable  space  available  in  the  western 
harbour  for  berthing  ships  of  war,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  used  on  the  eastern  side  for  at  least  six 
years — viz.,  until  the  harbour  works  were  so  far 
advanced  as  to   give   it  adequate  protection — pre- 
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eluded  the  recommendation  of  a  floating  dock  for 
that  place. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Channel  Squadrons,  the  committee  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  three  docks  should  be  provided  at 
Gibraltar  within  the  next  few  years,  but  considered 
that  the  provision  of  three  docks  on  the  western  side 
did  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  harbour  and 
dock  on  the  eastern  side. 

Whilst  attaching  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
construction  of  a  harbour,  dock,  etc.,  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  expen- 
diture on  these  works  should  not  aifect  the  ship- 
building vote,  the  relative  importance  of  a  strong 
and  highly  efficient  Fleet  being  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations. 

In  this  final  report  drawn  up  by  Sir  Harry,  Sir 
William  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Matthews  entirely  con- 
curred. Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  however,  informed  the 
President  that  he  could  not  entertain  the  report, 
and  declined  to  discuss  it  or  take  any  further  part 
in  the  proceedings ;  but  he  addressed  a  separate 
letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  containing 
his  own  conclusions,  which  differed  from  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Sir  Harry  was  appointed  President  of  yet  another 
Committee  of  Inquiry  before  finally  hauling  down 
his  flag. 

This  was  the  Committee  on  Torpedo  -  Boat 
Destroyers,  convened  principally  in  consequence  of 
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the  loss  of  the  "  Cobra."  However,  he  was  not 
destined  to  complete  the  inquiry,  for  during  the 
sittings  of  the  committee  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Governorship  of  New  South  Wales,  the  inquiry 
continuing  for  several  months  after  he  had  left 
Enofland. 

But  during  the  time  that  he  presided  over  its 
deliberations,  the  committee  gleaned  much  impor- 
tant and  valuable  information  on  the  various  points 
raised  in  the  inquiry.  To  mark  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  his  work  on  the  committee,  his  fellow- 
members  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour ;  he  also 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

This  was  the  last  service  rendered  by  Sir  Harry 
before  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron.  This  appointment,  nominally  for  two 
years,  was  extended  in  his  case  to  a  further  four 
months,  and  it  was  not  until  April  16,  1902,  that 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Rear- Admiral 
A.  K.  Wilson,  V.C.,  and  his  service  afloat  came 
to  an  end. 

From  April  9,  1857,  the  day  on  which  he  first 
set  foot  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  Sir 
Harry  had  been  almost  continuously  employed 
afloat.  During  that  time  he  won  the  regard  and 
respect  of  all  who  served  with  or  under  him.  That 
great  figure  with  the  massive  head,  the  quick  eye  of 
the  sailor,  and  the  open  and  jovial  countenance,  had 
become  familiar,  not  only  in  Service  circles,  but  also 
to  the  man  in  the  street.     Without  being  "  a  popular 
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darling,"  his  personality  had  become  sufficiently  well 
known  to  have  earned  for  him  the  familiar  nick- 
name of  "  Happy  Harry."  His  breezy  bearing  oiled 
the  wheels  of  life,  and  he  seemed  to  live  above 
the  petty  annoyances  inseparable  from  Service 
routine. 

Yet  beneath  this  kindly  exterior  there  lay  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  and  insight  into  human 
nature.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of 
extracting  the  best  work  from  those  serving  under 
him.  If  an  officer  was  not  a  good  seaman,  Sir  Harry 
made  him  so,  and  this  without  conscious  effort ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  better 
qualified  in  his  profession,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  as  appeared  by  his  conduct  on  all  occasions. 
What  was  given  him  to  do  he  did  well,  and  thus 
acquired  a  reputation  for  reliability  and  sound 
judgment  second  to  none. 

It  was  Lord  Palmerston  who  said :  "  If  I  want 
a  thing  done  well  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  if  I 
require  a  man  with  a  good  head,  a  good  heart,  lots 
of  pluck,  and  plenty  of  common  sense,  I  always  send 
for  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy."  A  generous  and 
worthy  tribute,  indeed ! 

It  is  impossible  to  review  his  work  while  in 
command  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  for  a  period 
extending  well  over  two  years,  without  a  feeling 
of  warm  admiration.  Handicapped  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by  obsolete  battleships  and  inferior 
cruisers,    Sir    Harry    conceived    and    brought   into 
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execution  a  long  series  of  tactical  exercises  and 
manoeuvres,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  all  ranks,  and  giving  the 
admiral  himself  a  very  precise  acquaintance  with 
the  capacity  of  the  fleet  under  his  command. 

Henceforth  he  was  to  serve  his  country  in  another 
sphere  and  in  a  far-distant  part  of  the  globe.  But  he 
carried  thither  the  same  high  ideals  and  the  same 
determination  to  give  of  his  best  as  had  animated 
him  throughout  his  naval  career. 

On  January  29,  1902,  Sir  Harry  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
commenced  his  last  period  of  service  under  the 
Crown.  Though  still  retained  on  the  Active  List 
of  the  Navy,  he  realized  that  the  appointment 
meant  the  severing  of  his  connection  with  the 
Service  that  he  loved  so  faithfully  and  well. 

It  was  very  generally  supposed  that,  when  he 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  he 
would  realize  his  own  life-long  ambition  and  gain 
the  coveted  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 
In  one  sense  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  his 
services  were  required  elsewhere. 

Although  he  never  regretted  going  to  Australia 
for  seven  years,  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  the 
Navy.  But  it  had  long  been  felt  that  the  tie  be- 
tween the  Mother- Country  and  the  Colonies  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Admiral  as  a  Colonial  Governor.  Though  the 
custom  was  not  new,  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude ; 
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but  now  the  proposition  received  a  favourable  re- 
ception in  the  most  exalted  circles. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Sir  Harry 
went  to  Australia  practically  at  the  express  desire 
of  King  Edward  himself.  At  an  interview  which 
he  was  accorded  by  His  Majesty  soon  after  his 
appointment,  the  King  asked  : 

"  When  were  you  last  in  Australia  ?" 

"  I  have  never  been  there,  Sir." 

"What!"  cried  the  King,  "never  been  there! 
And  now  you  are  going  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  and  I  am  glad,  for  I  can  go  out  there 
with  an  open  and  unprejudiced  mind  and  draw 
my  own  conclusions." 

The  reply  seems  to  have  pleased  His  Majesty, 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Sir  Harry  would 
continue  to  wear  his  naval  uniform  on  every  occa- 
sion of  ceremony. 

And  so  the  Admiral  set  forth  on  his  mission  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  to  govern  a  people  he  had 
never  seen. 

The  party,  consisting  of  Sir  Harry  and  his  wife, 
their  daughter  Alice  and  younger  son  Wyatt,  left 
England  on  April  9.  The  route  chosen  was  via 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Honolulu,  and  they 
arrived  in  Sydney  on  May  26. 

That  they  received  a  warm  welcome  goes  with- 
out saying.  Since  the  resignation  of  the  previous 
Governor  —  in    April,    1901  —  the    duties    of   the 
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Governor   had   been    performed    by    Sir    Frederick 
Darley,  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  in  the  State  Sir 
Harry  was  sworn  in,  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 
The  State  of  which  he  was  appointed  Governor 
comprised  an  area  of  over  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  Some  eighteen  months  prior  to  his  arrival 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
taken  place.  In  the  Commonwealth  Legislature 
the  Crown  is  represented  by  the  Governor-General, 
there  being  two  elective  chambers — the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  itself  the 
principles  of  representative  government  prevail. 
Equal  privileges  are  bestowed  on  all  citizens  by  an 
extensive  franchise,  and  individual  liberty  is  freely 
maintained. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Crown  the  Governor 
had  the  power  to  withhold  his  assent  to  Acts  of 
Parliament,  pending  reference  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  He  could  summon  his  own  Execu- 
tive Council  (corresponding  to  the  Cabinet),  appoint 
Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and 
other  officers,  and  remove  these  officials  from  their 
posts.  He  might  appoint  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  summon,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  any 
Parliament. 

Though  usually  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Executive    Council,    he   could,    in    special    circum- 
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stances,  act  on  his  own  discretion,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Yet  though  nominally  the  possessor  of  wide 
powers,  the  Governor  was  in  reality  the  appointed 
spokesman  of  the  people. 

The  Legislature,  formed  principally  on  the  model 
of  the  British  Parliament,  consists  of  two  Houses  of 
Parliament — the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  ;  but  their  enactments  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  are  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
They  are  appointed  for  life,  and  receive  no  salary, 
although  they  are  allowed  to  travel  free  on  the 
State  Railways. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  ninety 
members,  is  elected  by  the  people.  Should  the 
Government  be  defeated  in  the  Assembly,  Parlia- 
ment may  be  dissolved  at  the  Governor's  discretion, 
but  otherwise  it  exists  for  three  years. 

In  1893  the  franchise  had  been  remodelled  by 
the  introduction  of  universal  manhood  suffrage,  and 
the  principle  of  allowing  each  elector  to  vote  only 
in  one  electorate  equalized  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Every  male  adult  who  had  resided  for  one  year 
continuously  in  the  State  was  allowed  the  vote, 
provided  he  was  a  British  subject. 

One  year  after  Sir  Harry's  arrival  in  the  country 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  women,  thus  estab- 
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lishlng  complete  adult  suffrage,  the  most  liberal 
type  of  representation  in  the  world. 

The  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  forms  from  among  its  members  a  Cabinet 
of  responsible  Ministers,  who  are  placed  in  charge 
of  the  various  Government  departments,  and  con- 
duct the  general  business  of  Parliament.  This 
Cabinet  (under  the  name  of  the  Executive  Council) 
is  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  and  should  the 
Government  be  defeated  on  an  important  issue  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Governor  has  power 
to  decide  whether  the  House  shall  be  dissolved  or  a 
Cabinet  formed  by  a  new  leader. 

Such  is,  in  broad  outline,  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales.* 

Called  from  the  command  of  his  beloved  ships  to 
govern  a  growing  and  progressive  State,  Sir  Harry 
set  himself  to  his  task  with  characteristic  viofour. 

His  first  and  chief  aim  was  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  With  his  wife  and  daughter  he  toured 
the  State  in  every  direction,  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  interesting  himself  in 
their  business  aifairs  and  personal  well-being,  and 
bringing  home  to  them  the  fact  that,  as  Governor 
of  their  State,  he  was  no  inaccessible  personage,  but 
a  plain,  blunt  man,  anxious  and  eager  to  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground. 

The  path  of  a  Colonial  Governor  is  usually  beset 

*  For  these  particulars  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  "  New 
South  Wales  Year-Book." 
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with  pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  Susceptibilities  must 
be  carefully  guarded,  local  opinion  solicitously 
weighed,  and  withal  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
upheld.  The  post,  probably  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  was  adequately 
filled  by  Sir  Harry  Rawson.  Perhaps  his  work 
was  lightened  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  come  to  make  his  home.  From  the 
moment  when  he  landed  on  their  shores,  to  the  day 
he  bade  them  farewell — after  seven  years'  sojourn 
among  them — he  held  their  loyal  affection  and 
respect. 

Typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  received  in 
every  quarter  whither  his  duties  led  him  is  the 
"  Ode  of  Welcome  "  offered  to  him  at  one  of  the 
numerous  meetings  he  presided  over  in  Sydney. 
It  voices  in  a  characteristic  manner  the  sentiments 
which  his  visits  inspired  on  all  such  occasions  : 

"  We  bid  thee  welcome, 
Thou  who  on  Ocean's  face 
Hast  served  thy  King  and  race 

Nobly  and  well. 
And  in  thy  sojourn  here 
Thy  name  has  been  held  dear  ; 
So  let  our  voices  clear 

Sing  love  to  thee. 

"Sailor  and  shoreman, 
Thou  feel'st  the  sympathy 
For  all  who  plough  the  sea, 

And  perils  face ; 
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As  well  for  those  who  strand 
Their  life's  barque  in  strange  land, 
And  need  the  helping  hand 
Of  God's  sweet  grace. 

"  So  let  thy  name  be 
Linked  with  those  noble  aims 
Which  world-wide  meet  the  claims 

Of  human  need ; 
For  man  to  man  can  be 
In  God's  way  neighbourly, 
By  Love's  reality, 

Li  act  and  deed." 

F.  L.  VOLLER. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Tours  in  the  Colony — Hospitality  of  the  people — Anecdotes — 
Advice  to  girls — And  to  boys — Promoted  to  Admiral — An 
ardent  Freemason — Letter  descriptive  of  New  South  Wales 
—  Commonwealth  Navy  —  His  wife's  illness — Leaves  for 
England. 

In  the  course  of  his  many  tours  into  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  State  Sir  Harry  acquired  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  country.  From  the 
very  nature  of  his  office  the  Governor  of  a  Colony 
is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  a  spectator ;  but,  like 
most  spectators,  he  acquired  a  considerable  insight 
into  the  game,  and  in  this  way  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  country  denied  to 
most  people. 

The  people  themselves  realized  that  the  time  had 
long  since  gone  by  when  the  office  of  Governor 
was  reserved  for  men  who,  like  the  hero  in  the 
ballad, 

"...  when  all  else  fails, 

Is  sent  to  govern  New  South  Wales." 

Distinction,  age,  and  experience  are  nowadays 
demanded  and  secured  ;  and  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Harry  Rawson  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
found  these  qualities  amply  exemplified. 

218 
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As  time  went  on  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  proffer  advice  with  an 
authority  which  demanded  attention,  and  received 
it.  Everywhere  he  went  he  was  met  with  a 
spontaneous  welcome.  He  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  universal  kindness  and  hospitality  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  settlers  among  whom  he  passed. 
Along  bush  roads  in  the  "  back  blocks,"  in  coaches, 
trains,  and  at  wayside  stations,  evidences  of  this 
natural,  courteous  kindliness  met  him  and  his  wife 
at  every  step.  He  soon  discovered  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  depended,  not  so  much  on  the 
large  and  populous  towns,  as  on  the  vast  and  thinly 
populated  tracts  of  territory,  comprising  an  area 
seven  times  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

During  his  journeys  through  these  "back  blocks,' 
parts  of  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  a 
Governor,  he  made  for  himself  a  name  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  those  remote  districts. 

As  one  observer  succinctly  wrote :  "  His  breezy 
style,  his  discreet  and  confidence-inviting  manner  on 
many  occasions,  and  the  absence  of  the  Yere  de 
Vere  method  of  doing  business,  are  traits  admirably 
suited  to  win  the  favours  of  a  democratic  people." 

No  discomfort  was  too  great,  no  function  too 
many  for  him,  even  after  much  hard  travelling, 
and  he  invariably  endeavoured  to  extend  every 
facility  towards  those  who  sought  to  honour  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign. 
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His  personal  influence  was  frequently  shown  by 
the  difference  in  the  people's  demeanour  upon  his 
arrival  and  on  his  departure  from  towns  which  he 
visited  on  his  official  tours. 

His  reputation  had  usually  preceded  him,  and  his 
reception  was  as  a  rule  as  warm  as  the  Admiral 
could  desire  ;  but  if  from  any  shyness  or  doubt  as  to 
how  the  Governor  should  be  received  a  coolness  or 
lack  of  enthusiasm  made  itself  apparent  on  his 
arrival,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  on  his  departure.  This  was  entirely  due 
to  Sir  Harry's  manly  and  straightforward  sim- 
plicity, his  human  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  his  consequent  capacity 
for  attracting  people  and  making  them  feel  at  home 
in  his  company. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  one  Mayor  when  proposing 
the  toast  of  his  health — "  gentlemen,  we  have  had  a 
good  many  Governors  among  us,  but  we  have  never 
had  such  a  hearty,  uncouth  old  sea-dog  as  Sir 
Harry  !"  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  sincerity 
and  good  feeling  which  prompted  so  extraordinary 
a  compliment.  Perhaps  a  more  studied  choice  of 
words  would  have  failed  to  present  so  striking 
and  life-like  a  picture  of  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
geniality,  robustness  of  character,  and  sailor-like 
frankness. 

On  another  occasion,  when  distributing  prizes  to 
University  students,  a  particularly  charming  young 
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lady  ascended  the  dais  for  her  prize.  The  Governor 
congratulated  her  and  was  shaking  hands,  when  an 
undergraduate  among  the  audience  at  the  back  of 
the  hall  shouted  out,  "  Kiss  her,  Harry,  kiss  her  !" 
The  interruption  was  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter, 
in  which  none  joined  more  heartily  than  Sir  Harry 
himself 

His  tact  on  more  than  one  occasion  prevented 
what  might  have  become  an  unpleasant  contre- 
temps. 

At  one  town  which  he  visited,  the  local  coun- 
cillors, in  accordance  with  custom,  were  presented  to 
him  by  the  Mayor.  Sir  Harry  noticed  one  man 
standing  back  and  refusing  to  come  forward,  where- 
upon he  immediately  went  up  to  him,  and,  grasping 
the  man  warmly  by  the  hand,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  meeting  him.  The  councillor,  in  a  surly  tone, 
replied  :  "  I  only  hope  you  will  learn  to  govern 
better !"  Without  hesitation,  came  the  response  : 
"  With  your  help  I  am  sure  I  shall  succeed." 

In  their  zeal  to  do  everything  possible  to  insure 
the  Governor  an  adequate  welcome,  a  natural 
nervousness  may  at  times  have  overtaken  the  local 
authorities.  Yet  Sir  Harry  had  the  gift  of  appear- 
ing perfectly  dignified  when,  without  so  much  as 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  upon  his  face,  he  was  addressed 
by  some  agitated  official  as  "  Your  Royal  High- 
ness." 

But  some  of  the  places  he  visited  had  not  aspired 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  town  council.  On  the  longest 
journey  which  he  undertook  away  from  the  railway 
— namely,  from  Broken  Hill  to  Condobolin,  the 
nearest  junction  east — the  Governor's  party  covered 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  across  the  "  never- 
never  "  land.  Here,  in  the  country  of  great  dis- 
tances, infrequent  mails  and  a  monotony  of  loneliness 
seldom  relieved  by  the  advent  of  new  faces,  his 
visits  awakened  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  The 
inhabitants  vied  with  one  another  in  doing  honour 
to  the  representative  of  the  King. 

At  every  one  of  these  outlying  townships  Sir 
Harry  would  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  schools  of 
every  denomination.  His  advice  to  the  younger 
generation  of  New  South  Wales  was  considered  of 
such  value  that  when  he  left  the  Colony  the 
Minister  for  Education  sent  round  a  circular  to  all 
the  schools,  containing  the  Governor's  portrait  and 
his  farewell  message  to  the  school-children. 

He  had  a  delightful  way  of  talking  to  them,  and 
of  taking  them  into  his  confidence. 

"  Girls,"  he  would  say,  "  study  how  to  cook,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  very  much  of  the  comfort,  happiness, 
health,  and  economy  of  home-life  depends  upon  well- 
cooked  food." 

Then  he  would  tell  them  how,  when  he  first 
entered  the  Navy,  every  officer  had  to  go  through 
the  whole  curriculum  of  tarring  the  rigging,  washing 
clothes,  scrubbing  decks,  and  mastering  everything 
appertaining  to  the  life  of  a  sailor. 
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"  Thus  you  girls  will  find  cooking  useful  when 
you  are  looking  out  for  a  home  of  your  own." 

And  the  thousand  or  so  young  hopefuls  sitting 
there  with  upturned  faces  would  beam  on  His 
Excellency  with  the  utmost  cordiality  for  his  timely 
advice. 

To  the  boys  he  would  say  :  "  Never  say  anything 
you  would  not  like  your  mother  or  sisters  to  hear  ; 
never  do  anything  you  would  not  like  your  mother 
or  sisters  to  know  of;  and  never  keep  any  company 
of  which  they  would  disapprove." 

On  August  12,  1903,  Sir  Harry  was  promoted 
Admiral  in  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  and  it  was  not 
until  five  years  later  that  his  name  was  removed 
from  the  Active  List  and  his  naval  career  came  to 
an  end. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
mason,  having  been  initiated  into  the  Royal  Sussex 
Lodge  at  Shanghai  as  far  back  as  1866.  Whilst 
out  in  Australia  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of 
New  South  Wales  masonry,  a  position  entailing  a 
vast  amount  of  personal  work.  Apart  from  the 
ordinary  routine  duties,  he  seldom  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  lodges  wherever  he  might  be,  and 
very  thoroughly  carried  out  the  obligations  of  the 
Grand  Mastership.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Sydney 
Town  Hall,  held  prior  to  his  departure  from  the 
country,  and  attended  b}'-  over  three  thousand 
masons  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  Sir  Harry  was 
presented  with  a  magnificent  gold  cup,  in  token  of 
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his  services  in  the  cause  of  masonry  in  his  own 
Colony. 

In  addition  to  his  other  labours,  he  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  routine  work  inseparable  from 
the  position  of  Governor.  His  signature  was 
required  many  hundreds  of  times  each  week,  and  an 
entry  in  his  diary  frequently  appears  :  "  Signed 
three  hundred  deeds."  Every  department  sent 
many  papers  daily,  particularly  large  consignments 
arriving  from  the  Land  Department,  for  the 
Governor's  signature  was  affixed  to  every  transfer 
of  land  in  the  State. 

Throughout  his  life  his  arrangement  of  papers  and 
keeping  of  accounts  was  notably  methodical.  He 
could,  at  a  moment's  notice,  put  his  finger  on  any 
detail  recorded,  and  though  his  personal  effects  were 
numerous,  he  knew  exactly  where  everything  was. 
In  his  room  he  kept  a  collection  of  tools  and  con- 
trivances for  every  imaginable  purpose,  and  if  any 
member  of  his  household  were  at  a  loss  for  such 
appliances,  it  was  usually  Sir  Harry  who  came  to 
the  rescue. 

Once  a  week  during  the  summer  he  travelled  to 
Sydney  from  his  country  residence  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Council,  returning  home 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Of  the  political  changes  and  reforms  which 
occurred  during  Sir  Harry's  term  of  office  it  is  not 
proposed  here  to  speak.     Adopting  from  the  outset 
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the  attitude  of  a  strictly  constitutional  Governor,  he 
sedulously  avoided  interfering  in  the  political  battles 
of  the  day  ;  but  this  did  not  shield  him  from  attacks 
in  the  Press  whenever  some  more  or  less  bitter  con- 
troversy raged.  Though  tactful  and  kindly  to  a 
degree,  he  would  suffer  no  derogation  of  his  office, 
as  appeared  on  a  noteworthy  occasion  when  the 
formality  of  the  Governor's  signature  was  called  in 
question.  One  of  his  Ministers  having  taken  certain 
action  before  the  necessary  warrant  had  received 
the  Governor's  signature,  Sir  Harry  vigorously 
contested  the  point,  and  completely  gained  the 
day. 

But  occasions  such  as  this  were  few  and  far 
between.  Refraining  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
political  arena,  he  found  that,  as  time  went  on,  his 
Ministers  of  their  own  accord  sought  his  advice,  and 
before  he  had  been  long  in  the  country  Sir  Harry 
exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  over  all  shades 
of  opinion  and  over  all  classes  of  people.  Haply  he 
remembered  the  counsel  of  Lord  Lytton  on  another 
occasion  :  "  Mark  and  study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
community,  for  every  community  has  some  peculiar 
to  itself.  In  your  public  addresses  appeal  to  that 
which  is  noblest,  for  the  noblest  are  generally  the 
most  durable,  being  peculiar  to  no  party." 

In  a  letter  which  he  sent   home  describing  his 

impressions    of  the    country   and    the    people,    he 

writes  : 

15 
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'*  I  have  now  been  out  here  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  have,  I  think,  got  hold  of  the  ropes.  At  first 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  learn,  as  the  thing  I  saw  to 
be  done  was  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
people,  and  especially  the  members  of  Parliament. 
This  I  could  not  do  personally,  as  I  am  not  allowed 
to  attend  the  House,  and  so  I  had  to  judge  the  men 
by  reading  that  very  uninteresting  book, '  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Proceedings.'  My  only  personal 
intercourse  being  with  the  Ministers,  I  know  nearly 
all  the  leading  men  by  their  speeches  in  the 
House. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  State  (and  I  have  now 
travelled  with  my  wife  over  eleven  thousand  miles, 
and  visited  most  of  the  head  centres)  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  excessive  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  to  the  King,  the  thorough  feeling  of 
attachment  to  Great  Britain  and  the  old  hojne,  and 
the  strong  democratic  feeling  which  will  not  be 
driven,  but  can  easily  be  led.  I  believe  if  Great 
Britain  were  at  war  the  whole  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  would  to  a  man  volunteer  their  aid. 

"  The  amount  of  charities — in  the  shape  of 
hospitals,  refuges,  rescue  homes,  missions,  and  other 
institutions — is  something  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
State  helps,  pound  for  pound,  in  nearly  all.  Last 
year  my  wife  and  I  attended  nineteen  charity  baUs 
for  hospitals.  These  balls  are  annual,  and  generally 
bring  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  to 
the  funds,  so  they  are  doing  good  work. 
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"  The  Arbitration  Act  has  done  much  good  and 
saved  many  strikes,  but  it  requires  a  radical  over- 
hauling when  it  has  been  longer  in  force. 

"The  country  has  immense  resources  and  great 
potential  wealth  ;  only  population  and  capital  are 
required  to  develop  it  most  successfully.  Though 
the  State  has  passed  through  an  awful  drought,  and 
out  of  seventy-five  million  sheep  there  are  now  not 
more  than  twenty-two  million,  given  two  good  years, 
and  they  say  things  will  again  be  flourishing.  The 
land  possesses  wonderfully  recuperative  powers. 
Two  months  ago,  on  my  visit  west  about  Bourke, 
the  place  was  a  desert,  not  a  sign  of  a  blade  of  grass 
to  be  seen.  Two  days'  rain  brought  a  greenish 
tinge,  and  now,  although  they  have  grass  two  feet 
high  everywhere,  there  is  little  or  no  stock  to  eat  it. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  really  heart-breaking ;  but 
the  people  have  enormous  pluck  and  grit,  and 
invariably  face  their  troubles  without  whining  or 
appealing  for  help. 

"Whereas  during  the  drought  in  the  pastoral 
districts  awful  distress  and  ruination  occurred,  in 
other  places — notably  the  Hunter  and  Northern 
River  districts — the  people  have  since  been  coining 
money,  West  Maitland  clearing  half  a  million  pounds 
on  lucerne  alone.  Tenterfield  and  district  have  been 
selling  cattle  at  nine  to  twelve  pounds,  which 
formerly  fetched  only  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five 
shillings. 

"  Dairy-farming  in  the  Berry  and  Northern  River 
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districts  has  been  booming,  and  the  farmers  are  now 
putting  by  large  sums  annually.  The  two  Savings 
Banks  in  Sydney  hold  over  twelve  million  pounds, 
and  last  year  (while  I  have  been  out)  over  another 
half  a  million  has  been  deposited  in  small  sums.  (I 
am  President  of  the  Savings  Bank.)  Bain  has  fallen 
well  all  over  the  State,  and  now  matters  are  begin- 
ning to  improve.  Looking  on  the  surface,  it  certainly 
appears  as  if  the  State  were  in  for  a  boom.  The 
races,  theatres,  etc.,  are  always  well  attended,  and 
the  ladies'  dresses  show  no  sign  of  the  scarcity  of 
dollars. 

"  My  wife,  daughter,  and  myself  have  had,  and 
are  having,  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the 
social  line,  and  we  never  attend  less  than  three  or 
four  functions  every  day.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve  months  out  here  we  had  either  collectively  or 
individually  attended  twelve  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  separate  functions,  many  of  them  at  great 
distances  from  our  home.  As  I  have  said,  we  travel 
much  so  as  to  see  things  for  ourselves,  to  get  to 
know  the  people,  and  to  let  them  know  us.  One  of 
my  trips  was  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  is  under  my 
jurisdiction.  The  Council  of  Elders  had  mutinied 
and  resigned  in  a  body,  and  as  I  have  complete 
power  there,  I  accepted  their  resignation,  and 
thereby  sold  them  !  I  have  abrogated  their  con- 
stitution, and  am  going  to  give  them  another,  which 
will  enable  me  to  come  down  on  them  individually. 
They  want  ruling  with   a  firm   hand,  and  I  have 
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advised  their  being  annexed  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  three  things  which  would  make  them  pros- 
perous— viz.,  Customs,  Post,  and  Defence — I  cannot 
now  deal  with ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  gave  the  islanders  a  good  wigging, 
and  told  them  my  orders  must  be  obeyed,  whereupon 
we  parted  amicably.   .   .   ." 

Of  the  many  important  matters  in  which  Sir 
Harry  manifested  a  deep  interest,  none  gave  him 
greater  concern  than  the  ultimate  formation  of  a 
separate  Navy  for  the  Commonwealth.  As  early  as 
the  year  1902,  together  with  the  then  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Tennyson,  he  had  appealed  to  the 
Admiralty  for  six  locally  manned  torpedo-boat 
destroyers.  They  also  applied  for  a  training-ship 
for  boys  of  good  character,  which  could  move  from 
port  to  port,  and  thus  promote  the  maritime  spirit 
among  the  younger  generation.  Sir  Harry  urged 
that  there  were  many  serious  reasons  why  Australia 
should  be  especially  encouraged  to  develop  her  own 
naval  defences  instead  of  relying  solely  on  a  cash 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

At  that  time  (1902)  the  rival  schools  were  sharply 
divided  as  to  the  precise  method  by  which  the 
Commonwealth  should  secure  its  own  naval  defence, 
one  being  in  favour  of  a  cash  contribution,  the  other 
desiring  Australian  naval  co-operation,  or,  in  other 
words,  her  own  Navy.  Over  twelve  years  ago  a 
writer  in  the  Spectator  concisely  summed  up  the  case 
for  a  separate  Australian  Navy,  and  as  the  scheme 
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then  laid  down  is  identical  with  that  advocated  by 
Sir  Harry,  a  part  of  it  is  here  reproduced  : 

"...  it  will  be  said,  a  local  Australian  Navy  will 
be  useless.  It  would  be  produced  without  expert 
knowledge,  the  men  and  officers  would  not  be 
properly  trained,  and  the  Squadron  would  be  kept 
on  shore  under  the  orders  of  Australian  politicians. 
We  see  no  reason  to  believe  in  any  such  sinister 
prophecies.  No  doubt  mistakes  would  be  made,  but 
these  would  be  rectified  by  experience.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  suggest  that  the  Australian  Navy  should 
be  autonomous  or  isolated.  Just  as  the  military 
forces  are  placed  under  a  General  of  experience,  so 
the  Australian  Navy  would  be  placed  under  an 
Imperial  Admiral,  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
carry  the  traditions  of  the  British  Navy  into  the 
new  Service  and  to  train  the  officers  and  crews. 
But  even  if  the  value  of  a  local  Australian  Navy  is 
admitted,  it  will  be  argued  that  that  Australian 
Squadron  should,  at  any  rate,  be  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  Imperial  Government.  So  it 
perhaps  ought  to  be  in  theory,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.  In  practice  it  had  much 
better  be  under  the  Australian  Government.  They 
will  pay  the  bill,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
will  take  far  more  interest  in,  and  spend  much  more 
money  and  trouble  on,  a  force  which  is  their  very 
own.  That  they  would  in  a  time  of  emergency 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government 
is  quite  certain,  and  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  such 
spontaneous  help,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  than 
to  adopt  any  hard-and-fast  rule.  .   .   . 
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"  We  believe  that  the  Australian  Navy  should  be 
essentially  sea-going,  and  that  its  ships  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  long  voyages,  and  for  training 
purposes  should  be  attached  to  British  squadrons  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Channel.  A  Navy's 
first  business  is  ubiquity,  and  Australia,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Empire,  can  only  be  eftectively  defended 
on  the  blue  water. 

"  But  we  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  Australian 
statesmen  not  learning  this  lesson.  As  soon  as  an 
Australian  Navy  Is  created,  the  Anglo-Saxon  sailors* 
desire  to  o^et  to  distant  seas  will  be  sure  to  assert 
itself  We  see  little  or  no  danger  of  an  Australian 
Navy  ultimately  consisting  of  coast-defence  monitors, 
only  capable  of  pottering  about  Home  waters.  As 
to  the  vexed  questions  of  coal  capacity,  speed,  gun- 
fire, etc.,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  pronounce  any 
opinion.  All  we  want  to  insist  on  is  that  the  ships 
must  be  essentially  sea-going  vessels.  Australia,  if 
she  adopts  the  plan  of  a  local  Navy,  will,  of  course, 
have  to  work  slowly.  A  fleet  cannot  be  built  in  a 
day,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years  she  might  not  have  a  fairly  for- 
midable squadron,  a  considerable  number  of  officers, 
and  besides  the  seamen  and  marines  actually 
employed,  a  large  reserve  of  men." 

Such  were  the  conclusions  drawn  by  this  emi- 
nently prophetic  writer  over  twelve  years  ago,  and 
cordially  endorsed  by  Sir  Harry.  The  description 
here  given  of  a  possible  local  Navy  for  Australia, 
coincides  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  Common- 
wealth Fleet  as  we  find  it  to-day. 
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Though  Sir  Harry  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
Australia's  Navy  materialize  into  the  fine  fleet  unit 
which  it  is  to-day,  he  lived  to  see  the  first  impetus 
given  to  the  formation  of  an  independent  Australian 
Navy,  and  the  realization  of  his  own  ideals. 

In  his  public  speeches  Sir  Harry  always  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  attention  and  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  hearers.  He  prepared  his  subjects 
carefully,  arranged  his  notes  methodically  and 
logically,  and  delivered  his  speeches  textually  cor- 
rect throughout.  His  capacity  for  committing  to 
memory  and  correctly  reproducing  large  numbers  of 
statistics  and  figures  was  little  short  of  marvellous. 
His  speeches  always  contained  an  element  of 
humour,  and  he  would  address  an  agricultural 
audience  on  their  own  subject  with  some  amusing 
reference  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  matter. 

Early  in  1905  the  health  of  Lady  E-awson  began 
to  give  cause  for  anxiety.  Of  late  frequent  heart- 
attacks  had  left  her  prostrated,  and  in  her  desire  to 
emulate  the  untiring  energy  of  her  husband,  she 
overtaxed  her  strength  to  an  extent  which  left  her 
ill-prepared  to  face  a  serious  illness.  The  news  of  the 
breakdown  in  her  health  was  received  throughout 
the  State  with  the  greatest  sorrow.  During  the 
years  that  she  had  spent  by  her  husband's  side, 
sharing  his  work,  Lady  Rawson  had  won  for  herself 
a  unique  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  she  shared  with  Sir  Harry 
in  the  real  affection  with  which  they  had  both  been 
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regarded  since  their  arrival  in  the  country  three 
years  previously. 

During  all  that  time  she  had  been  an  unflagging 
worker,  and  a  great  many  institutions — religious, 
philanthropic,  and  social — lost  a  good  friend  when 
she  left  New  South  Wales,  alas !  never  to  return. 

Accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  constant 
companion,  Alice,  and  younger  son,  Wyatt,  Lady 
Rawson  sailed  for  England  in  March,  1905.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  sea-air,  combined  with  the  best 
medical  advice  at  home,  would  restore  her  to  health, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  after  her  arrival  in 
England  considerable  improvement  was  effected  and 
maintained.  Reassuring  reports  from  home  helped 
in  some  measure  to  allay  Sir  Harry's  anxiety,  but 
towards  the  middle  of  June  the  receipt  of  a  less 
favourable  cablegram  confirmed  his  half- formed 
decision  to  hasten  to  his  wife's  side. 

He  applied  for,  and  was  granted,  five  months' 
leave  of  absence  from  the  State.  His  own  health 
was  none  too  good,  and  he  really  needed  a  respite 
from  the  cares  of  office.  The  cheerful  and  patient 
way  in  which  he  endured  the  sufferings  caused  by 
arthritis  of  the  hip  was  an  object-lesson  to  all  who 
were  aware  of  it.  At  one  time  he  said  that  he  was 
not  free  from  pain  for  more  than  ten  minutes  during 
the  whole  of  his  waking  day,  and  was  often  pre- 
vented from  sleeping  at  night.  His  journeys  by 
buggy  and  motor-car  caused  him  considerable  pain, 
which  he  bore  with  a  smiling  face. 
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When  he  left  Sydney  to  hasten  to  his  wife,  he 
took  with  him  the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  whole 
of  the  Colony.  In  a  leading  article,  entitled  "A 
Good  Governor,"  a  Sydney  newspaper  thus  voiced 
the  feelings  of  the  people  : 

"  The  unfortunate  circumstances  which  compel 
the  Governor  to  leave  for  England,  at  what  may 
be  literally  called  a  moment's  notice,  are  of  the 
kind  which  evoke  public  sympathy  in  the  highest 
degree.  That  Sir  Harry  may  find  when  he  arrives 
in  England  that  Lady  Rawson  has  made  a  fair 
recovery,  and  that  they  both  may  again  as  speedily 
as  possible  live  among  us  in  Sydney,  is  the  wish 
of  everybody  in  the  community,  to  whom,  for  some 
three  years  past.  Sir  Harry  has  represented  his 
Sovereign.  But  in  the  present  case,  so  '  popular '  in 
the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word  has  been  the 
good  old  British  Admiral  who  is  now  our  Governor, 
that  the  sympathy  in  his  case  is  of  a  peculiarly  deep 
and  thorough  nature.  There  have  been  '  popular  ' 
Governors  of  New  South  Wales  before  now,  and 
it  is  without  any  disparagement  to  them  that  we 
use  the  word  so  readily  in  Sir  Harry  Rawson's 
case. 

"  Indeed,  with  him  there  is  a  real  sense  of  some- 
thing like  affection  from  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  which  justified  the  use  just  now  of  the  word 
'  old '  as  applied  to  him,  the  word  having  reference 
less  to  the  length  of  his  years  than  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  found  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  As  we  all  know,  the  British,  who  use  their 
language  in  a  despotic  manner,  have  made  the  word 
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'  old '  as  applicable  to  anyone  they  take  into  their 
favour  synonymous  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
genuine  and  friendly  feeling.  Our  Governor  takes 
with  him  theAvarmest  of  wishes  from  those  to  whom 
his  period  of  office  has  endeared  him  as  a  man,  apart 
from  the  respect  which  he  has  obtained  by  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  office. 

"  And  here  there  may  be  taken  a  permission  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  British  Navy  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  men  in  high  com- 
mand who  were  not  only  proved  as  to  capability  as 
to  service  on  shipboard,  but  showed  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  distinguish  men 
in  the  most  exigeant  positions,  apart  from  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  their  professional  duties. 

"  There  is  something  about  the  naval  man  who 
has  risen  by  merit  to  command  which  makes  him 
distinct  from  the  occupants  of  other  public  positions. 
These  latter,  too  often,  when  taken  from  the  exact 
groove  or  specialization  in  which  their  work  has  been 
conducted,  show  themselves,  to  use  a  nautical  ex- 
pression, very  much  at  sea  in  connection  with  affairs 
which  do  not  lie  within  their  ordinary  professional 
training. 

"  But  it  is  remarkable  how  often  the  Captain  of  a 
British  man-o'-war  is  placed  in  a  position  where  he 
represents  the  might  and  majesty  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  his  country,  on  what  is  popularly  known 
as  '  his  own,'  under  most  difficult  conditions.  And 
the  instances  are  innumerable  where  something  like 
the  best  diplomatic  skill  and  the  most  effective 
powers  of  resourcefulness  have  been  displayed  by 
Captains  of  British   men-o'-war  placed   in   circum- 
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stances  which  under  other  conditions  would  occupy 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  departments  much  time  in 
settlement.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in 
many  of  the  cases  mentioned,  a  false  step  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  had  the  honour  as  well  as  the 
material  interest  of  his  country  in  his  hands  might 
have  precipitated  a  war  or  caused  a  national  humilia- 
tion to  his  flag. 

"  Some  of  the  resourcefulness  in  difficult  positions 
which  distinguishes  its  high  officers  marks  the  Navy 
man  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  upwards. 
And  it  is  to  this  resourcefulness,  encouraged  if  not 
engendered  by  the  very  environments  of  their  pro- 
fessional life,  that  we  owe  the  remarkable  distinction 
which  British  men-o'-war's-men,  from  the  able  sea- 
man to  the  Admiral,  have  attained  in  fighting  on 
land.  The  war  history  of  Great  Britain  is  full  of 
instances  in  which  naval  brigades  and  their  officers 
have  displayed  on  land  a  knowledge  of  strategy  and 
tactics  too  often  among  the  real  land  forces  limited 
to  a  few. 

"  That  Sir  Harry,  after  a  distinguished  professional 
career,  should  have  shown  great  capacity,  all  the 
greater  because  not  paraded,  not  only  in  filling  his 
social  duties,  but  in  discharging  such  official  responsi- 
bilities as  are  entailed  upon  him  under  the  constitu- 
tion, is  a  proof  of  his  possession  of  those  high  quali- 
ties of  which  mention  has  been  made.  Furthermore, 
without  pretending  to  eloquence,  and  while,  when 
necessary,  giving  his  opinions  on  certain  social  ques- 
tions with  remarkable  and  admirable  directness,  all 
Sir  Harry's  public  utterances  have  had  a  distinction 
conferred  by  their  sound  common  sense  and  palpable 
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honesty,  accomf)anied  by  what  may  be  called  that 
best  of  tact,  the  tact  of  simplicity. 

"  Our  Governor,  as  the  pulsating  engines  drive  his 
steamer  homeward  bound,  may  be  assured  that  the 
public  pulse  of  New  South  Wales  beats  hopefully 
for  his  future." 
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Illness  and  death  of  Lady  Rawson — Returns  to  New  South  Wales 
— His  daily  life — His  expenses — Becomes  a  G.C.B. — Marriage 
of  his  son — Term  of  office  extended — Visit  of  the  U.S.A. 
fleet — Leaves  New  South  Wales  —  Exciting  experience  — 
Arrives  home — Audience  with  the  King — Becomes  aG.C.M.G. 
— His  death — Funeral  ceremony. 

Sm  Harry  arrived  in  England  on  July  11,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  Wrexham,  where  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  staying.  He  writes  to  a  friend : 
"  I  found  my  wife  much  better  than  she  was  when 
they  telegraphed  for  me.  Directly  she  heard  I  was 
on  my  way  home  she  began  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  now  that  I  am  with  her  I  hope  that  she 
may  steadily  recover.  We  are  keeping  her  very 
quiet,  and  hope  to  come  out  in  the  *  Orontes,'  leaving 
early  in  October.  I  came  straight  here  on  arrival 
in  England,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  leave  my  wife,  I 
shall  go  to  London  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
also  to  ask  for  an  audience  with  the  King." 

Unfortunately,  the  improvement  in  Lady  Rawson 's 
health  was  not  maintained,  and  for  the  next  few 
weeks  she  lay  at  death's  door.  For  Sir  Harry  it 
proved  to  be  the  most  anxious  time  of  his  life,  hope 
alternating  with  despair,  and  he  scarce  dared  permit 
himself  a  moment  from  her  side.     Of  his  patient 
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devotion  and  touching  tenderness  to  his  wife  during 
her  last  illness  no  words  can  tell.  As  the  weeks 
passed,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  she  was  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  the  bluff  old  sailor's  heart  sank 
within  him. 

*'  If  Thou  shouldst  ask  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize.  ..." 

The  words  came  home  to  him  pregnant  with  dread 
possibilities.  Again  he  writes  :  "  We  have  been  in 
most  awful  anxiety.  Last  Monday  evening  my 
wife  had  a  sudden  relapse.  Her  heart  nearly  stopped 
beating  and  the  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  felt.  For 
a  long  time  I  thought  it  was  the  end,  but,  thank 
God !  at  last  she  revived,  and  now  seems  to  be  a 
little  better.  I  have  had  to  cancel  our  passages  in 
the  '  Orontes,'  but  if  this  slight  improvement  is  kept 
up,  we  shall  leave  in  the  '  Ormuz '  in  November.  .  .  . 
The  anxiety  has  been  so  great  that  I  have  not  had 
the  heart  to  write  any  letters,  being  unable  to  settle 
to  anything  during  such  a  terrible  time." 

Later  he  writes  :  "  We  are  looking  forward  to 
being  at  sea  this  day  fortnight,  and  I  hope  the  sea- 
air  will  help  to  pull  her  round.  If  she  can  be 
moved,  the  doctors  wish  her  to  go  in  the  '  Ormuz,' 
as  she  is  just  longing  for  the  sea-air,  and  so  eager 
to  be  out  in  Australia  again." 

This  slight  improvement,  barely  maintained,  gave 
hopes  for  Lady  Rawson's  ultimate  return  to  New 
South  Wales.    Accordingly,  on  November  17,  accom- 
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panied  by  her  husband  and  family,  she  was  carried 
on  board  the  Orient  Hner  at  Tilbury,  and  the  last 
of  her  many  voyages  commenced. 

At  first  the  sea-air  seemed  to  instil  new  life  into 
her  ;  but  this  proved  to  be  but  a  temporary  respite, 
and  as  the  ship  approached  the  Red  Sea,  with  its 
oppressive  heat,  her  strength  slowly  ebbed. 

On  December  2,  soon  after  leaving  Suez,  all  hope 
was  abandoned,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  end  was 
not  far  off.  At  ten  minutes  to  eight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Advent  Sunday,  surrounded  by  all  those 
she  held  most  dear,  Lady  Rawson  passed  peacefully 
away. 

To  Sir  Harry  the  blow  was  irreparable.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  when  all  was  over,  he  says : 
"  Thank  you  for  your  most  sympathetic  and  affec- 
tionate letter  to  me  in  our  terrible  loss.  It  is 
beyond  me  yet  to  realize  I  shall  have  no  loving 
voice  to  welcome  me  ;  but  God  has  been  very  good 
in  sparing  her  to  me  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
in  the  end  taking  her  so  quietly  and  peacefully. 
There  was  no  struggle  or  pain  at  the  end — she  just 
breathed  slower  and  slower,  and  afterwards  looked 
so  beautiful  and  calm.  We  could  not  wish  any- 
thing changed, 

"  She  rests  in  a  grand  sepulchre — the  sea  she 
always  loved  so  well — wrapped  in  a  Union  Jack, 
with  four  hundred  fathoms  of  clear  blue  ocean  around 
her." 

Crushed  and  heart-broken,  Sir  Harry  returned  to 
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New  South  Wales,  once  again  to  take  up  his  work 
there. 

Those  who  know  of  his  tender  and  lover- like 
devotion  to  his  wife  throughout  the  long  span  of 
their  married  life  will  appreciate  the  sacrifice  he 
voluntarily  made  in  resuming  his  duties  in  the 
Colony  at  her  wish — a  wish  dictated  by  a  last 
desire  for  her  husband's  welfare  in  his  career. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Lady  Rawson's 
devotion  to  her  duties,  as  the  wife  of  the  Governor, 
which  so  tried  her  as  to  make  her  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  illness  which  ended  in  her  death. 

Sir  Harry  felt  this  to  be  the  case,  but  he  never 
expressed  any  regret  that  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  he  thought  the  sacrifice  too  great.  On 
the  contrary,  he  bore  his  cross  with  a  courage  and 
fortitude  worthy  of  the  man,  which  cannot  but 
compel  admiration. 

For  years  the  inseparable  companion  of  her 
parents,  his  daughter  Alice  now  helped  in  a  very 
large  degree  to  fill  the  blank  caused  by  the  death 
of  her  mother.  A  true  helpmate,  she  turned  with 
increased  devotion  to  her  father,  and  carried  on 
with  signal  success  Lady  Rawson's  work  in  the 
State.  Never  had  man  better  solace  in  his  bereave- 
ment, and  never  did  daughter  more  ably  fill  her 
mother's  place. 

After  his  wife's  death  Sir  Harry  seemed  to  prefer 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  country  home  at  Hill 
View,  Sutton  Forest,  some  eighty  miles  from  Sydney. 

16 
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Here  he  could  enjoy  a  well-earned  respite  from  the 
many  functions  and  ceremonies  which  occupied  very 
nearly  all  his  time,  and  here  he  could  cease  to  be 
a  Governor,  and  become,  as  he  would  say,  a  country 
gentleman. 

A  keen  supporter  of  all  forms  of  sport,  he  regu- 
larlyattended  the  race-meetings  and  football  matches, 
and  seldom  missed  a  cricket  match  of  any  impor- 
tance. Cups  and  trophies  bearing  his  name  are  to  be 
found  to-day  distributed  all  over  New  South  Wales, 
and  there  was  no  club  or  association  promoting 
sport  of  any  description  which  did  not  receive  his 
support.  The  arthritis  in  his  hip  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  active  exercise,  but  he  delighted 
in  taking  long  drives  about  the  surrounding 
country,  and  spent  many  hours  at  clay-pigeon 
shooting  in  the  grounds  surrounding  his  home. 

One  of  his  most  pleasant  experiences  was  a  week's 
duck-shooting  in  Queensland  as  the  guest  of  his 
friend  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Governor,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  him  in  New  South  Wales. 

Indoors  his  time  was  fully  taken  up  by  his  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  the  arrangement  of  his 
papers,  and  his  private  accounts.  Every  evening 
the  official  documents  requiring  his  signature  for 
the  following  day  would  arrive,  and  these  w^ere  all 
signed  the  next  morning  and  returned  to  Sydney 
by  the  midday  train.  The  number  of  papers  which 
had  to  be  signed  daily  amounted  to  a  heavy  tax 
upon    his   time,   but    he   would   never   resort  to  a 
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stamp  or  other  mechanical  means  of  attaching  his 
signature. 

With  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  he 
invariably  remained  upon  the  best  of  terms.  Among 
the  Ministers  there  was  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  Governor's  salary  had  been  reduced.* 

They  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  this  in  many 
ways,  which  either  lightened  the  calls  on  his  purse 
or  added  enjoyment  to  his  everyday  life.  His 
travelling  was  done  in  the  greatest  comfort  which 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  its  Ministers  could 
provide,  Sir  Harry  being  greatly  touched  by  this 
additional  proof  of  the  personal  affection  and  regard 
which  the  Executive  Council  showed  for  him. 

It  was  the  express  wish  of  King  Edward  himself 
that  the  Governor  should  endeavour  by  all  possible 
means  to  live  within  the  income  provided  by  the 
State ;  but  Sir  Harry  found  this  a  difficult  task 
and  the  many  calls  on  his  purse  made  by  charitable 
and  other  institutions  were  largely  met  from  his 
private  resources,  though  few  were  aware  of  the 
fact.  To  the  poor  and  needy  he  and  his  daughter 
were  mainly  known  by  constant  acts  of  unobtrusive 
kindness  and  charity,  of  which  only  the  recipients 
possessed  the  secret. 

He  had  a  special  admiration  for  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Sydney, 
and  his  keen  interest  in  their  work  was  so  appre- 
ciated by   the  Salvationists  that   they  were  wont 

*  In  1902,  from  £7,000  to  £5,000. 
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to  hail  him  at  their  meetings,  to  his  great  amuse- 
ment, as  their  future  "  General." 

To  the  Missions  to  Seamen  in  Sydney  Sir  Harry 
was  a  valued  friend,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
Governorship  a  new  institute  was  raised,  which 
now  bears  his  name. 

As  a  host  he  was  genial  and  kind  to  all,  dignified 
without  stiffness,  and  courteous  without  condescen- 
sion. When  the  occasion  called  for  it,  he  could 
rebuke  with  severity ;  but  generally  his  judicial 
manner  was  softened  by  his  evident  kindness  and 
consideration  towards  all  those  in  trouble  or  dis- 
tress, whilst  his  generous  hospitality  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  the  generous  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt.  Dinners  and  garden-parties  at  Govern- 
ment House  during  Sir  Harry's  regime  were  re- 
garded with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipation.  A 
fund  of  good  stories  and  a  ready  wit  augmented 
his  good  qualities  as  a  host.  Importuned  by  a 
guest,  who  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner,  for  his 
exact  conception  of  the  terms  "heaven  "and  "hell," 
he  replied  :  "  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question 
until  I  know  whether  you  are  in  quest  of  climate  or 
company." 

Careful  to  see  that  during  the  year  no  one  with  a 
claim  was  omitted  from  the  invitations  to  Govern- 
ment House,  he  would  never  allow  anyone  tem- 
porarily resident  in  the  country  to  be  invited 
unless  possessed  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him, 
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thus  Insuring'  priority  to  the  people  of  the  State 
themselves. 

In  his  own  household  he  inspired  a  feeling  of 
the  most  intense  loyalty  and  affection,  and  used 
to  remark  on  his  good  fortune  in  having  such  a 
"  happy  family  "  around  him.  Christmas-time  was 
always  observed  in  a  good,  old-fashioned  manner, 
and  nobody  in  any  way  connected  with  him  was 
forgotten  on  that  occasion. 

Nearly  every  Sunday  morning  he  would  attend 
service  at  the  Cathedral,  and  he  would  also  delig-ht 
in  driving  along  the  cliffs  to  the  service  at  a  tiny 
church  nestling  in  Watson's  Bay,  overlooking  the 
deep  waters  of  the  harbour.  Though  himself  a 
strict  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  made 
a  point  of  pursuing  a  broad  policy  of  non-sec- 
tarianism in  his  official  capacity.  Indeed,  among 
the  many  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Colony, 
perhaps  the  greatest  was  the  persistence  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  blight  of 
sectarianism  which  overhung  the  State.  In  using 
his  high  office  and  ripe  experience  to  eradicate 
religious  strife  as  far  as  possible,  Sir  Harry  took 
upon  himself  a  task  that  few  men  would  voluntarily 
undertake.  With  no  axe  to  grind,  no  private  in- 
terest to  serve,  he  could  have  but  one  desire-^the 
o;ood  and  welfare  of  the  State. 

Though  advancing  in  years,  and  suffering  from  a 
painful  and  chronic  complaint,  he  did  not  spare 
himself     By  travelling  forty-seven  thousand  miles 
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and  making  himself  personally  acquainted  with 
every  portion  of  the  Colony,  by  seeking  the  society 
of  experienced  men  and  women  who  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellows,  by  long 
conversations  with  distinguished  statesmen  and  old- 
established  colonists,  and,  finally,  by  a  close  study 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  State,  he  sought 
to  do  his  duty  towards  New  South  Wales. 

A  happy  tribute  to  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  Empire  was  found  in  his  inclusion  in  the  Birth- 
day Honours  in  June,  1906,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

In  April  of  the  following  year  his  eldest  son,  then 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  on  the  Australian  Station, 
was  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Mitchell,  of  Sydney. 
In  part  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  bridegroom's 
father,  an  enormous  crowd  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  the  ceremony  took  place  ; 
and  gifts  and  good  wishes  were  showered  on  the 
young  couple  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Sir  Harry's  younger  son,  Wyatt — who,  to  his 
father's  great  disappointment,  had  failed  to  pass 
the  sight-test  for  the  Navy  —  was  at  this  time 
engaged  in  studying  at  Sydney  University,  and 
Miss  Kawson,  while  ever  ready  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  her  sex,  was  constantly  employed  in 
assisting  her  father  in  all  that  appertained  to  his 
public  and  private  life. 

And  so,  as  the  years  of  his  Governorship  passed 
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by,  Sir  Harry  and  his  family  found  themselves 
endeared  more  and  more  to  the  people  among  whom 
they  had  made  their  dwelling. 

No  surprise  could  therefore  be  manifested  when, 
at  the  end  of  six  years'  term  of  office,  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  begged  the  Crown  to 
extend  the  term  for  yet  another  year  ;  and  this 
final  proof  of  the  people's  affection  proved  a  source 
of  the  greatest  gratification  to  Sir  Harry  and  his 
daughter. 

In  August,  1908,  there  occurred  an  important 
international  event  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  was  the  visit  of  the  United  States 
fleet,  which  aroused  extraordinary  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  continent.  The  fleet  remained 
for  one  week  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  during  that 
time  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  a  round  of 
festivities  and  joyous  gaiety.  As  Governor  of  the 
State  Sir  Harry  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  mag- 
nificent welcome  accorded  to  the  visitors  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  people  of  New  South  Wales  beat  even 
their  own  record  in  the  generous  and  hospitable 
welcome  which  they  gave  to  their  kinsmen  from 
overseas. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  Sir  Harry's  departure 
from  the  State  that  he  had  served  and  loved  so 
well,  a  feeling  of  very  genuine  regret  made  itself 
apparent  amongst  all  classes. 
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One  Sydney  paper  voiced  the  feeling  of  the 
people  in  words  which  may  well  be  set  down 
here  : 

"  Governors  come  and  Governors  go,  but  never 
was  the  coming  of  a  Governor  so  fraught  with  such 
buoyant  hopes,  so  full  of  so  much  good  in  its  dura- 
tion, or  so  poignant  in  its  regret  at  the  going,  as 
that  of  the  gallant  sailor,  Sir  Harry  Rawson. 

"  Clever  men  have  come  and  gone,  without  having 
opportunity  for  doing  aught  for  or  amongst  us. 
Sir  Harry  did  not  wait  for  opportunity  ;  he  sought 
it,  and  its  name  was  legion. 

"  In  every  town  in  this  State  his  face  and  cheery 
word  are  familiar  pleasures ;  he  sought  to  know  us, 
and  we  soon  came  to  know  and  love  him.  He  was 
all  the  time  in  our  homes,  and  he  took  Govern- 
ment House  everywhere  for  folks  to  see,  not 
shutting  its  doors  as  if  it  were  a  rare  show  for 
the  select  few. 

"  Merit  had  its  welcome  at  his  board ;  even  the 
student  who  distinguished  himself  at  college  or 
University  was  in  his  dinner-list.  Every  institution, 
especially  for  the  alleviation  of  distress  of  mind, 
body,  or  estate,  had  his  hearty  encouragement  and 
financial  support.  As  the  President  of  the  York- 
shire Society  has  said,  Sir  Harry,  during  his  seven 
years  of  office,  had  '  one  hand  on  the  throne,  the 
other  on  the  people.'  There  have  been  Governors 
who,  as  men,  were  the  thinnest  of  shadows.  The 
Governor  in  them  was  so  much  in  evidence  that  the 
man  was  completely  hidden  ;  but  no  one  will  say 
this  of  Sir  Harry  Rawson.     He  carried  the  dignity 
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of  his  high  office  well — so  well  that  it  enhanced  him  ; 
but  he  carried  it — it  did  not  carry  him.  Such  men 
do  more  to  bind  us  to  the  throne  than  forty  fleets. 
Gentleness  with  strength,  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
patience.  Whatever  we  may  have  expected,  this  is 
what  we  found,  for  we  have  looked  on  the  face  of  a 
man. 

"  When  the  great  shadow  of  his  life  fell  upon 
him,  the  whole  State  mourned  with  him.  That 
dear  companion  of  his  younger  days,  the  true  mate 
of  his  maturer  years,  the  helper  in  everything  con- 
nected with  his  public  life,  was  taken  at  the  zenith 
of  her  usefulness.  Wherever  women  wanted  her, 
and  wherever  sympathy  or  imperial  unity  called 
her,  there  was  Lady  Rawson — doughty  dame  of 
valiant  knight. 

"  Every  combination  of  men  and  women  has 
given  tangible  proof  of  respect  and  love  for  the 
Governor  and  his  daughter.  Freemasons,  women 
of  Sydney,  sturdy  Yorkshire  men  and  women, 
commercial  and  social  institutions,  the  Hibernians 
(lauding  his  absolute  fairness  in  all  that  he  did) — 
all  have  crowded  their  appreciation  and  gifts  upon 
him.  Wherever  he  went  he  breathed  and  gave 
new  birth  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  throne, 
showing  us  that,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  travel 
and  circumstance,  we  were  all  Britons,  subjects  of 
one  King,  and  fighting  under  one  flag. 

"  That  is  the  lesson  he  has  taught  us  ;  and  so 
our  hearts'  best  wishes  and  our  earnest  prayers 
will  follow  Harry  Rawson  and  his  kindly  sons  and 
daughter  all  their  lives,  and  with  one  hearty  shout 
we  call  '  Come  back.'  " 
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And  so  the  day  dawned  when  Sir  Harry  and  his 
family  were  to  bid  farewell  to  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Escorted  by  a  squadron  of  New  South  Wales 
Lancers,  and  wearing  his  naval  uniform,  the  old  Ad- 
miral, with  his  son  and  daughter  beside  him,  passed 
on  his  last  drive  through  the  streets  of  Sydney. 
The  city,  with  its  beautifully  decorated  streets, 
crowded  with  the  people  for  whom  he  had  so 
often  proclaimed  his  affection,  made  a  picture 
calculated  to  live  long  in  his  memory.  From  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  Circular  Quay,  where  an  enor- 
mous assembly  was  gathered,  the  cheering  was 
terrific  in  volume.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  the 
Governor  saluted  the  people  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  idol  for  so  long. 

And  now  the  last  good-byes  are  said,  and  as  the 
steamer  swings  slowly  out  into  the  stream,  a  hoarse 
roar  of  cheers  rises  from  many  thousands  of  throats. 
That  is  the  last  scene  as  he  leaves  the  land  where 
he  had  spent  nearly  seven  happy  years. 

Speaking  of  his  departure,  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  said : 

"  Everyone  has  recognized  the  qualities  of  un- 
assuming good-will,  tact,  and  honesty  of  purpose 
that  have  made  Sir  Harry  Rawson's  period  of  office 
so  successful. 

"  No  section  of  the  community  does  not  recall 
some  special  occasion  when  his  kindly  help  and 
interest  have  been  forthcoming,  and  perhaps  in  no 
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direction  was  his  good  influence  better  felt  than  in 
the  many  visits  he  paid  to  the  schools  of  the 
State." 


In  his  diary  he  records  the  day  : 

"  Wednesday ,  March  24. — Our  last  day.  Good- 
bye to  all  at  the  House.  Then,  with  an  escort  of 
Lancers,  down  to  the  ship.  Farewell  arches  and 
crowds  along  the  route.  Windows  full  of  people  all 
cheering.  At  the  ship  a  guard  of  bluejackets  and 
my  regiment  (2nd  Australian  Infantry)  drawn 
up.  Inspected  them  ;  immense  crowds  all  around 
continually  cheering.  Reception  on  board.  At 
noon,  cast  off  from  wharf.  Salutes  from  both 
ships  and  shore.  Escorted  by  crowded  steamers  to 
the  Heads.  Cleared  the  harbour  at  one  o'clock  and 
changed  out  of  uniform.  Very  tired.  Last  glimpses 
of  N.S.W.     Good-bye,  good-bye." 

From  Sydney,  the  party  travelled  home  via 
Japan  and  Canada.  At  Tokio  Sir  Harry  was  the 
guest  of  the  British  Ambassador  for  some  days,  and 
whilst  there  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Admiral 
Togo,  Field-Marshal  Oyama,  and  the  Marquis  Ito. 

From  Japan  the  party  proceeded  by  way  of 
Vancouver,  across  Canada  to  Fort  William,  where 
they  embarked  in  the  steamer  for  Toronto.  Whilst 
passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Lock  an  excit- 
ing, if  somewhat  dangerous,  experience  befell  them. 

From  the  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  "  Assini- 
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boia,"  the  steamer  in  which  they  were  travelling, 
was  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  lock,  which  here 
connects  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron.  The 
lock  gates  ahead  of  them  remained  closed,  whilst 
those  behind  were  open.  Some  distance  astern  of 
the  "  Assiniboia,"  and  outside  the  lock,  was  another 
steamer,  the  "  Crescent  City,"  awaiting  her  turn  to 
pass  through.  Both  these  vessels  had  been  made 
fast  some  time  previously,  when  about  2  p.m.  another 
steamer,  the  "  Walker,"  was  observed  coming  up  to 
the  lock  gates  from  the  other  direction. 

Through  some  mistaken  order  this  vessel  suddenly 
rammed  the  lock  gates  at  full  speed,  which  at  once 
gave  way  under  the  impact,  and  in  a  moment  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  were  pouring  through  the 
lock,  the  drop  in  the  level  here  being  about  eighteen 
feet. 

Sir  Harry,  who  was  standing  in  the  bows  of  the 
"Assiniboia"  at  the  time,  in  describing  afterwards 
what  then  happened,  said  : 

"  Our  hawsers  w^hich  held  us  to  the  lock  side 
parted  like  threads.  As  the  gates  ahead  of  us  gave 
way,  we  shot  forward,  the  bows  going  down  over  the 
incline  until  the  stern  was  high  in  the  air.  In  front 
of  us  the  '  Walker '  was  spinning  round  in  the 
centre  of  the  channel,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  as  we 
swept  down  on  to  her,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  knots, 
she  turned  bow  on  to  the  bank,  and  beyond  a 
glancing  blow  on  our  quarter,  neither  of  us  was 
much  damaged.     Meanwhile  the  enormous  rush  of 
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water  had  carried  away  the  moorings  of  the  '  Cres- 
cent City,'  and  she  came  flying  down  behind  us  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave.  She  stopped  short  on  the  sill 
of  the  lock  for  a  second,  and  then  tore  loose  and 
came  crashing  into  us,  and  then  into  the  'Walker.' 
Had  she  struck  us  or  the  '  Walker '  on  our  bows, 
she  would  have  been  cut  through,  and  nothing  could 
have  saved  her  ;  or  had  the  '  Walker '  crossed  the 
channel  and  the  '  Assiniboia '  and  '  Crescent  City  ' 
piled  into  her,  there  would  have  been  a  frightful 
wreck.  We  were  crowded  with  passengers,  and 
hardly  a  soul  could  have  escaped.  It  was  all  over  in 
less  than  a  minute,  and  after  we  had  been  carried 
on  a  few  hundred  yards,  all  three  vessels  grounded. 
They  were  all  very  badly  damaged,  and  I  don't 
think  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred 
before." 

Sir  Harry  and  his  family  arrived  home  without 
further  mishap,  and  he  proceeded  on  a  round  of  visits 
to  his  relatives  and  friends.  Very  shortly  after  his 
arrival  home  he  was  accorded  an  audience  by  King 
Edward,  and  he  has  left  on  record  an  account  of  the 
interview  which  then  took  place. 

"  When  the  King  came  into  the  room,  he  shook 
hands  and  said  :  '  Glad  to  see  you,  Rawson.  Why, 
you  are  thinner  than  you  were  ;  sit  down.' 

"I  said:  'I  don't  know,  Sir;  my  sword-belt  is 
out  at  the  last  hole.' 

"  Directly  we  sat  down  he  said  :  '  Well,  Rawson, 
I    must   tell  you    at  once  that  you  are  the  most 
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popular  Governor  that  has  ever  been  in  AustraHa. 
You  have  done  splendidly,  and  somehow  got  every- 
one devoted  to  you.' 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion  and  said  I 
had  only  done  my  duty,  and  if  he  was  satisfied,  I 
was  honoured.  I  told  him  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  many  messages 
I  had  to  give  from  the  people,  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  love  for  the  Old  Country. 

*'  Then  the  King  said  :  '  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now  V 

"  I  replied  :  '  If  your  Majesty  has  any  work  for 
me  to  do,  I  shall  feel  it  an  honour,  and  am  at  your 
Majesty's  orders.' 

"  I  then  told  him  how  I  had  carried  out  his  com- 
mands in  wearing  my  naval  uniform  up  country  at 
all  functions,  that  I  had  travelled  over  forty-seven 
thousand  miles  in  the  State,  and  had  carried  out  his 
orders  as  regarded  keeping  expenses  within  my  pay. 
"  The  King  then  said  he  was  afraid  I  was  too  late 
for  a  levee,  and  went  on  to  tell  me  how  much  he 
felt  for  me  in  my  sad  bereavement,  and  that  his 
niece  had  been  on  the  '  Ormuz  '  and  had  told  him  all 
about  it. 

"  I  thanked  him  and  said  it  was  indeed  a  terrible 
loss  to  me,  but  that  my  daughter  had  taken  her 
mother's  place  and  had  done  so  well,  with  which 
His  Majesty  agreed. 

"  He  then  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  seen  me, 
and  said :  'Mind  you  go  and  see  the  Prince  of  Wales.' 
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"  I  congratulated  him  on  winning  the  Derby,  and 
after  that  he  shook  hands  and  the  interview 
terminated." 

In  November,  1909,  a  further  honour  was  paid  to 
Sir  Harry  by  his  nomination  to  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
The  Marquis  of  Crewe,  Colonial  Secretary,  in  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  intelligence,  said  : 

"  I  had  great  pleasure  in  submitting  your  name  to 
His  Majesty  for  a  G.C.M.G. 

"  May  I  congratulate  you  on  this  recognition  of 
your  eminently  successful  term  of  government  in 
New  South  Wales  ? 

"  I  have  heard  on  all  hands  how  greatly  you  were 
respected,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  new  honour  will 
give  the  most  widespread  satisfaction  in  Australia." 

In  acknowledging  the  honour,  Sir  Harry  wrote : 
"I  am  ready  to  take  up  any  appointment  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown "  ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  relinquish  the  onerous  duties  of 
office.  He  was  now  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  his 
health  was  none  too  good.  With  increasing  years 
the  arthritis  in  his  hip  caused  him  greater  pain  than 
ever,  and  it  was  now  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  get  about. 

However,  he  still  kept  up  his  interest  in  Austra- 
lian and  naval  matters,  and  presided  at  or  attended 
many  a  committee  meeting  in  aid  of  some  charitable 
institution. 

His  last   public  service  was  as  President  of  the 
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Committee  for  interviewing  Candidates  for  Entry  into 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  his  last  public  appearance  was 
at  the  banquet  at  the  Royal  Naval  Club  on  Trafalgar 
Day,  at  which  he  presided  and  made  an  exceedingly 
good  speech. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1910,  an  internal 
malady  took  the  form  of  appendicitis,  with  complica- 
tions, against  which  a  very  severe  operation  proved 
of  no  avail.  To  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  many 
who  loved  him,  and  withm  two  days  of  completing  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  Sir  Harry  Rawson  passed  away, 
in  London,  on  November  3,  1910. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Bracknell  Parish 
Churchyard  on  Tuesday,  November  8,  the  coffin  being 
drawn  from  Ramslade,  his  brother-in-law's  estate, 
by  a  detachment  of  bluejackets  on  a  gun-carriage. 

On  it,  covered  by  the  Union  Jack,  lay  his  cocked 
hat  and  sword,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  impres- 
sive ceremony  the  Last  Post  was  sounded. 

His  Majesty  was  represented  at  the  funeral  by  Sir 
Charles  Cust,  and  a  large  gathering  of  naval  and 
Australian  friends  present  testified  to  the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  the  deceased  Admiral  was 
held. 

Simultaneously  with  the  interment  at  Bracknell  a 
memorial  service  was  held  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, and  attended  by  a  large  number  of  relatives 
and  friends. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Lord  John  Hay,  under  whom 
Sir  Harry  served  for  many  years  as  Flag-captain  in 
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the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  Squadrons,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  says  of  Sir  Harry  : 

"  There  has  been  no  distinguished  man  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  century 
whose  life  is  more  interesting  and  more  deserving  of 
commemoration  than  the  subject  of  your  Memoir. 

"  He  was  a  great  sailor  and  a  successful  disciplin- 
arian, of  the  sort  that  shows  the  soft  hand  and  the 
iron  will. 

"  He  had  a  charm  of  manner  which  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
no  matter  in  what  walk  of  life  they  might  be  placed. 

"  He  handled  fleets  with  a  nerve  and  a  success 
that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  our  day. 

"  When  civil  life  claimed  him,  he  displayed  an 
ability  which  will  be  borne  witness  to  by  thousands 
in  New  South  Wales,  who  grieved  at  the  close  of 
his  long  Governorship. 

"  I,  who  knew  him  well,  and  under  whom  he 
served  as  Flag-Captain  for  many  years,  and  in  that 
capacity  showed  himself  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  felt  that  his  premature  death  meant  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  greatest  friends  I  have  had  during  what 
has  now  become  a  very  long  life," 

In  commenting  on  his  death,  the  Times  said  : 

"  His  ripe  experience,  his  many  sterling  qualities, 
and  genial  presence,  will  cause  the  news  of  his  death 
to  be  received  with  more  than  regret  by  a  very  wide 
circle  of  friends." 

17 
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So,  his  work  done,  let  us  not  lament  him  who  died 
so  full  of  honour  and  so  well  beloved  by  all.  He 
has  left  us  a  name  and  an  ensample — a  name  which 
is  honoured  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
an  ensample  of  a  Christian  hero,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  his  God,  his  Sovereign,  and  his 
country. 

A  bronze  memorial  tablet  has  recently  been  un- 
veiled in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  his 
memory,  and  there  is  a  stained-glass  window  in  the 
chapel  at  Greenwich  to  remind  future  generations  of 
one  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  a  gallant  and  excel- 
lent seaman,  and  a  brave  and  generous  soul. 

"  This  is  the  happy  warrior — this  is  he 
"Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 
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Birth  of  Wyatt  Rawson — Early  life — Enters  the  Royal  Navy — 
Ashantee  War — Arctic  exploration — Death  of  Petersen — 
Polar  discoveries — Return  of  expedition — Married — Outbreak 
of  Egyptian  War — Preparations  for  attack  on  Tel-el-Kebir — 
The  night  march — Mortally  wounded — Death  and  burial — 
Conclusion. 

No  narrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Harry  Kawson  would 
be  properly  complete  without  some  account  of  his 
perhaps  no  less  famous  brother,  Wyatt  Rawson. 

Endowed  with  many  of  the  qualities  which  so 
strongly  characterized  his  elder  brother,  and  with 
all  the  prospects  of  a  brilliant  career  before  him,  his 
life  was  tragically  cut  short  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine.  Born  on  August  17,  1853,  he  passed 
some  of  his  early  years  in  Canada,  where  his  father 
held  an  official  position,  and  it  was  whilst  there  that 
he  gained  some  of  his  boyish  experience  of  sledging 
which  was  to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead  after- 
wards. He  entered  the  Navy  in  1866,  and  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  of  serving  his  apprenticeship 
under  Captain  J.  G.  Goodenough  in  the  "  Minotaur," 
the  ship  which  was  afterwards  commanded  by  his 
brother  Harry. 

Later  he  joined  the  "  Narcissus  "  (Captain  Cod- 
rington),   one   of  the  ships   forming  the  celebrated 
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flying  squadron  under  Admiral  Phipps  Hornby 
which  made  the  voyage  round  the  world.  On  his 
return  Rawsou  passed  for  Lieutenant  with  credit, 
and  when  the  Ashantee  War  broke  out  he  was 
attached  to  the  "  Active  "  (Commodore  Hewett),  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  march  on  Kumassi  with 
the  naval  brigade,  receiving  a  bullet-wound  in  the 
thigh  at  the  Battle  of  Amoaful  in  January,  1874. 
He  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  the  energy  and 
tact  he  displayed,  and  was  specially  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  on  March  31,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

When  it  was  decided  that  Arctic  exploration 
should  be  resumed  through  Government  agency, 
both  Wyatt  and  his  brother,  then  Commander 
Rawson,  were  among  the  foremost  and  most  eager 
of  the  volunteers  ;  and  although  his  brother  was  un- 
successful, Wyatt  Rawson  was  appointed  Third 
Lieutenant  of  the  "Discovery"  in  April,  1875. 
Among  other  officers  who  were  appointed  to  this 
expedition  was  the  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir 
William  May. 

Two  powerful  steamers,  the  "  Alert "  and  "  Dis- 
covery," were  selected  for  the  service,  and  the 
command  of  the  whole  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
George  Nares,  with  Commander  A.  H.  Markham, 
who  had  made  a  cruise  in  a  whaler  up  Baffin's  Bay 
and  Barrow  Strait  the  previous  year,  as  second  in 
command  of  the  "Alert."  Captain  H.  F.  Stephen- 
son   commanded    the    "  Discovery."      The    primary 
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object  of  the  expedition  was  to  attain,  if  possible, 
the  highest  northern  latitude  and  even  the  Pole 
itself,  and  to  explore  the  adjacent  coastlines  within 
reach  of  the  travelling  parties.  The  limits  of  the 
exploring  parties  were  fixed  between  90°  and  20° 
west  longitude. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  on 
May  29,  1875,  and  entered  Smith  Sound  in  the  last 
days  of  July.  After  much  diflSculty  with  the  ice, 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  in  81°  44'  N.  was  reached,  and 
here  the  "  Discovery "  was  established  in  winter 
quarters.  Sir  George  Nares  in  the  "  Alert  "  pushed 
on  northwards,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  heavy 
ice,  which  he  named  the  "  palseocrystic  sea,"  the  ice- 
floes being  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  thick. 
When  the  "  Discovery  "  was  left  at  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,  it  was  arranged  that  an  officer  from  her  should 
be  taken  on  board  the  "Alert,"  to  return  to  the 
"  Discovery "  as  soon  as  practicable  with  news  of 
the  final  wintering-place  of  her  consort.  Rawson  was 
selected  for  this  important  service,  and  he  accord- 
ingly joined  the  "  Alert "  with  a  sledge  crew  on 
August  26.  The  "  Alert "  finally  reached  her  winter 
quarters  off  the  open  coast,  facing  the  great  winter 
pack  stretching  away  to  the  northward,  in  82°  27'  N. 
Autumn  travelling  parties  were  despatched  from  the 
vessel  in  September  and  October  to  lay  depots,  and 
between  October  2  and  12  Rawson  made  a  perse- 
vering effort  to  reach  the  "Discovery,"  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.     He  succeeded  in  reaching  a  promi- 
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nent  headland  some  miles  to  the  southward,  which 
was  afterwards  named  Cape  E,awson ;  but  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  "  Discovery  "  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  Rawson  and  his  sledge  party  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  with  the  "Alert"  until  the  spring 
set  in.  His  shipmates  found  him  a  great  acquisition, 
and  his  cheery,  helpful  companionship  helped  to 
pass  the  hours  of  darkness.  An  Arctic  winter  loses 
all  its  horrors  when  the  long  days  (or  rather  nights) 
are  cheered  and  brightened  by  the  joyous  gaiety  and 
devotion  of  such  spirits  as  Rawson  and  his  young 
comrades.  One  little  instance  will  serve  to  show 
Rawson's  light-heartedness  and  joie-de-vivre. 

Sir  George  Nares,  with  Rawson  and  a  party  of 
four  men,  had  been  out  on  an  excursion,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  ship  were  descending  a  steep  slope  of 
hard  snow,  when  his  companions  were  startled  to 
see  Rawson  suddenly  shoot  down,  head  first,  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  a  hundred  yards.  However,  Sir 
George  Nares  and  the  rest  of  the  party  quickly 
recovered  their  equanimity,  when  they  reflected  that 
it  was  (as  they  supposed)  only  a  sample  of  his  usual 
fun  and  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  descent.  In 
reality  Rawson  had  lost  his  footing  and  slipped 
badly,  but  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  steer  himself, 
and  so  he  landed  in  soft  snow,  whence  he  got  up  un- 
hurt, and,  to  his  chagrin,  found  his  companions 
laughing  heartily. 

The  first  service  to  be  performed  on  the  return  of 
the  sun  was  one  of  no  slight  difficulty.     It  was  to 
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open  up  communication  between  the  "Alert"  and 
"  Discovery  "  during  a  time  when  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  30°,  and  the  minimum  45°,  below  zero. 

The  heroes  of  this  memorable  exploit  were  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Egerton  and  Rawson,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  the  Danish  dog-driver  Petersen  and  nine 
dogs.  Starting  on  March  12,  1876,  Petersen  was 
very  soon  frost-bitten,  and  on  the  fourteenth  a  heavy 
gale  made  it  impossible  to  travel.  Petersen  became 
very  ill,  and  was  nearly  frozen  to  death.  His  two 
companions  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow-drift  and  removed 
him  into  it.  This  took  them  six  hours,  but  the 
sufferer  was  still  in  acute  pain,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  heat  in  his  body  at  all.  They  chafed  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  in  their  endeavour  to  keep  him  warm, 
deprived  themselves  even  of  some  of  their  own 
clothing.  But  even  when  they  had  closed  every 
crevice  and  lit  the  spirit-lamp,  they  only  succeeded 
in  getting  the  temperature  up  to  7°.  Still  the 
patient's  hands  and  feet  remained  hard  and  frozen, 
*'  so,  each  taking  a  foot,  we  set  to  work  to  warm 
them  with  our  hands  and  flannels.  As  each  hand 
got  cold  we  warmed  it  about  our  persons,  and  in  two 
hours  we  restored  the  circulation."  This  was  re- 
peated again  and  again  throughout  the  night,  and 
next  day  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  bring  the  man 
back  to  the  ship.  The  difficulties  and  miseries  of 
the  return  journey  were  increased  by  the  incessant 
care  required  for  Petersen.  At  one  point  the  dogs 
made  a  sudden  bolt  past  Rawson,  who  held  on  to 
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the  harness  and  was  carried  along  with  them.  On 
his  grip  depended  poor  Petersen's  Hfe,  but  it  was  a 
grip  of  iron. 

At  6.30  the  same  evening  they  arrived  alongside 
the  "  Alert,"  and  so  their  comrade's  life  was  saved, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

They  were  received  with  heartfelt  rejoicing,  and 
Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Markham  has  recorded  the  feel- 
ings of  all  Englishmen  as  to  their  conduct  under 
such  trying  circumstances.  "  The  work  of  these 
two  young  officers  in  saving  Petersen's  life  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  stands  out  conspicuously  among 
the  many  deeds  of  devotion  with  which  the  annals 
of  Arctic  adventure  abound." 

Sir  George  Nares  himself  wrote  :  "  This  evening 
I  was  astonished  at  the  return  of  Sub-Lieutenant 
Egerton's  party,  and  was  much  distressed  to  learn 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  severe  illness  of 
Petersen.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  second  march 
with  cramp,  and  being  unable  to  retain  any  food 
whatever,  nothing  could  keep  him  warm,  and  he 
became  badly  frost-bitten.  During  the  journey  of 
sixteen  miles  over  an  extremely  bad  surface,  although 
very  seriously  frost-bitten  themselves,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  life  in  Petersen  until  they  arrived 
on  board.  He  was  badly  frost-bitten  in  the  face 
and  feet,  and  had  Rawson  and  Egerton  with  a  noble 
disregard  of  themselves  not  retained  some  slight 
heat  in  his  body,  by  alternately  lying  alongside  of 
him  whilst  the  other  was  recovering   his  warmth 
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by  exercise,  Petersen  would  undoubtedly  have 
died." 

Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton  himself  reported  to  his 
commander  that  "it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I 
presume  to  say  anything  regarding  the  very  valuable 
assistance  that  I  received  from  Lieutenant  Rawson  ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  omitted 
to  bring  to  your  notice  the  great  advantage  I  derived 
from  his  advice  and  help.  Without  his  unremitting 
exertions  and  cheerful  spirits,  my  own  efforts  would 
have  been  unavailing  to  return  with  Petersen  alive 
to  the  ship." 

Petersen  never  recovered  from  the  severe  shock 
he  had  received,  and  eventually  expired  from  ex- 
haustion three  months  later. 

Of  the  two  heroes  who  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of 
their  own,  one  is  now  (1914)  Commander-in-chief  at 
Devonport,  while  the  other  lies  at  rest  in  the  Bighi 
Cemetery  at  Malta. 

Rawson  and  Egerton  started  again  on  their 
perilous  errand  on  March  20,  and  after  many  adven- 
tures and  much  hardship  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
"  Discovery  "  on  March  24. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season  Rawson  was 
incessantly  employed  on  sledging  work.  Returning 
to  the  "  Alert  "  on  April  4,  he  pioneered  a  route 
across  Robeson  Channel,  between  the  10th  and 
the  18th. 

Meanwhile  a  complete  scheme  had  been  matured 
for  the  examination  of  as  much  of  the  unknown  area 
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as  possible  by  the  combined  efforts  of  sledging 
parties  from  the  two  ships. 

On  April  3,  1876,  Commander  A.  H.  Markham, 
with  Lieutenant  Parr  and  sledge  crews,  advanced  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties  over  the  polar  pack  to 
lat.  83°  20'  N.,  the  then  highest  latitude  reached 
by  man. 

Lieutenant  Aldrich  explored  the  coastline  to  the 
westward  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  penetrating  as  far  west  as  Cape  Alfred  Ernest, 
whilst  Lieutenant  Beaumont  made  many  important 
and  interesting  discoveries  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Greenland. 

When  Beaumont  set  out  on  his  memorable  journey 
on  April  20,  he  was  accompanied  by  Bawson  and 
Dr.  Coppinger,  with  twenty-one  men  dragging  four 
sledges.  On  May  9  Coppinger  returned,  whilst 
Rawson  accompanied  the  party  for  another  twelve 
days.  During  the  journey  Beaumont  and  Rawson 
ascended  a  hill,  afterwards  named  Mount  Wyatt,  two 
thousand  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea. 

One  of  the  sledging  party  having  become  seriously 
ill,  Rawson  commenced  the  return  journey  to  the 
"Alert,"  hauling  the  sick  man  on  the  sledge. 
Almost  snow-blind  himself,  and  with  his  burden,  he 
plodded  on  for  twenty- three  days,  until  he  finally 
reached  the  "  Alert." 

From  that  time  onwards  his  services  were  devoted 
to  the  succour  of  returning  sledge  parties.  On  one 
of  his  journeys  from  the    "  Alert  "    to   the    "  Dis- 
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CO  very  "  two  musk-oxen  were  sighted,  a  cow  and  a 
calf.  Although  the  party  had  no  gun,  Rawson 
decided  to  attack  the  two  animals  with  his  knife 
only,  knowing  how  much  fresh  meat  was  needed  on 
board. 

"As  soon  as  they  sighted  us,  they  immediately 
prepared  to  defend  themselves,  standing  back  to 
back,  whereupon  we  attacked  them  with  stones, 
gradually  closing  in.  At  first  they  took  little  heed 
of  our  volleys,  but  as  we  got  nearer  and  made  better 
shots,  they  commenced  to  snort  and  bellow.  When 
we  endeavoured  to  outflank  them,  they  turned  their 
front,  pivoting  around  on  their  hind  legs,  and  always 
keeping  back  to  back  with  their  heads  towards  us. 
When  nearly  close  enough  for  striking  with  the 
knife,  the  cow  charged  and  three  times  forced  me  to 
retreat.  At  last  I  managed  to  plunge  the  knife 
into  her  side.  She  was  round  on  me  at  once,  but  I 
managed  to  avoid  her,  and  following  her  up,  struck 
her  three  more  blows.  Although  by  this  time  she 
was  bleeding  profusely,  I  could  not  reach  her  heart 
with  the  short  knife,  so  I  lashed  it  to  my  alpenstock, 
and  at  last  stabbed  her  in  the  heart  with  this  im- 
provised weapon,  and  she  fell  down  and  died.  The 
calf,  however,  managed  to  effect  its  escape." 

In  the  meantime,  fears  being  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  his  party,  who 
had  been  exploring  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  to 
the  eastward  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Cape  May, 
in  lat.  82°  54'  N.,  long.  52°  W.,  Sir  George  Nares 
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despatched  Rawson  and  a  party  on  a  journey  for 
the  relief  of  Beaumont  and  his  men. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  fears  were  justified,  for  when 
Rawson  finally  met  Beaumont's  party,  the  latter 
were  in  terrible  distress,  and  sadly  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Rawson 's  efforts 
on  this  occasion  that  Beaumont  and  his  party  were 
saved. 

The  latter,  in  his  report  of  his  journey,  stated 
that  "  in  my  opinion  Rawson  acted  with  great  judg- 
ment in  planning  his  relief  expedition.  Had  he 
come  sooner  he  might  not  only  have  missed  us 
altogether,  but  the  small  force  at  his  disposal  would 
not  have  been  of  so  much  service.  As  it  was,  he 
came  in  time  with  sufficient  provisions,  and  by  one 
great  effort  got  us  all  into  safe  quarters." 

Altogether,  Rawson  was  away  from  the  ship, 
sledge-travelling,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
days  ;  and  his  coolness  and  sound  judgment,  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  inspiriting  cheerfulness, 
showed  him  to  possess  all  the  highest  qualities  of  an 
Arctic  explorer.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
sledging  parties,  they  were  attacked  by  scurvy, 
which  increased  the  hardships  of  the  work  beyond 
measure.  Yet  this  young  officer  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  old  at  the  time. 

The  expedition  returned  to  England  in  October, 
1876.  The  "Alert  "  had  reached  a  hio^her  latitude 
and  wintered  farther  north  than  any  ship  had  ever 
done  before.     The  results  of  the  expedition  were  the 
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discovery  of  three  hundred  miles  of  new  coastline, 
stretching  from  Cape  Alfred  Ernest  in  the  west  to 
Cape  May  in  the  east ;  the  examination  of  a  great 
part  of  the  polar  ocean  ;  a  series  of  meteorological, 
magnetic,  and  tidal  observation  in  hitherto  unexplored 
regions  ;  and  a  large  geological  and  natural  history 
collection. 

In  the  following  year,  1877,  Rawson  was  appointed 
to  the  "Alexandra,"  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Hornby  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  continued  to 
serve  on  that  station  and  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
until  1880.  Whilst  out  there  he  was  attacked  by 
rheumatic  fever,  and  became  so  ill  that  he  was 
invalided  home  to  England,  and  lay  for  some  time 
in  Haslar  Hospital.  But  he  recovered,  and  before 
he  again  went  to  sea  he  was  happily  married  to 
Maud,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hegan,  Esq.,  of 
Queen's  Gate,  Kensington,  to  whom  he  had  been 
attached  for  several  years. 

On  December  7,  1880,  he  joined  the  "  Champion" 
corvette  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  went  in  her  to  the 
Pacific  Station  ;  but  in  the  next  year  his  good 
services  procured  for  him  a  position  which  made 
future  advancement  certain.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Yacht  on  October  31,  1881,  and  for  a  few 
months  was  able  to  live  quietly  with  his  wife  at 
Southsea.  Whilst  on  the  Pacific  Station  he  had 
received  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his  elder  daughter, 
now  the  wife  of  Captain  Arthur  Duft*  R.N. 
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When  the  campaign  against  Arabi  Pasha  in 
Egypt  was  decided  upon  in  1882,  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of*  the  British  expedition,  should  have  a 
naval  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff.  The  General 
applied  for  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Rawson,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Ashantee,  and  the  Queen  graciously 
acceded  to  Sir  Garnet's  request. 

"  Long  before  quitting  England  for  the  seat  Ox 
war,  Sir  Garnet  had  decided  to  make  the  line  of 
advance  on  Cairo,  the  objective  of  the  expedition,  by 
Ismailia,  lying  midway  in  the  Canal,  and  distant 
from  Cairo  only  seventy-five  miles.  This  course 
was  dictated  by  necessity,  as  during  the  autumn  the 
whole  delta  is  under  water,  this  being  the  period  of 
"  high  Nile,"  whilst  the  desert  between  Ismailia  and 
Cairo  afforded  fair  marching  ground.  Further,  an 
advance  from  Ismailia  would  cover  and  protect  the 
Nile.  The  task  entrusted  to  the  navy  of  seizing 
the  Canal  and  disembarking  a  large  army  with  all 
its  stores  was  both  complex  and  arduous.  .  .  .  Only 
one  small  pier  existed  at  Ismailia,  and  ships  did  not 
anchor  in  Lake  Timsah  nearer  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore. 

"  On  the  night  of  August  15  Sir  Garnet  arrived 
at  Alexandria  with  his  staff,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  for  seizing  the 
Canal  were  completed.  Port  Said  and  Suez  were 
occupied,  and  the  whole  of  the  Canal  traffic  held 
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up  to  permit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  troops  to 
Ismailia. 

"  Meantime  it  had  been  given  out  at  Alexandria- 
so  that  it  might  come  to  the  ears  of  Arabi,  that  the 
fleet  would  proceed  to  the  bombardment  of  Aboukir, 
and  that  the  forces  at  Alexandria  would  take  part 
in  the  subsequent  operations.  At  noon  on  August  1 9 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ironclads  and  seventeen 
transports,  each  of  the  former  having  charge  of  two 
of  the  latter,  together  with  the  despatch  boats  "  Sala- 
mis  "  and  "  Helicon,"  having  on  board  respectively 
the  military  and  naval  Commanders-in-chief,  weighed 
anchor  in  Alexandria  Bay  and  stood  to  the  eastward. 
At  4  p.m.  the  same  day  the  fleet  anchored  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  and  there  they  remained  until  night- 
fall, when  the  small  craft  stood  close  in  shore  and 
opened  fire,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  expedition, 
with  the  transports,  steamed  full  speed  towards 
Port  Said,  which  was  reached  early  next  morning, 
by  which  time  the  Suez  Canal  throughout  its  length 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

"  Meanwhile  Arabi  Pasha  had  taken  up  a  strongly 
entrenched  position  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  a  village  some 
fifty  miles  west-south-west  of  Ismailia,  and  here 
Sir  Garnet  resolved  to  surprise  and  defeat  him. 

"By  the  night  of  September  12  the  army  had 
advanced  to  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  the  enemy's 
earthworks  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  With  his  staff",  Sir 
Garnet  made  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  position, 
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and  decided  to  storm  the  entrenchment  with  fixed 
bayonets  at  dawn."* 

"  Sir  Garnet,  when  he  gave  Sir  Archibald  AHson 
his  final  orders  as  to  how  the  attack  was  to  be 
made,  ended  by  saying  that  he  would  send  his  naval 
aide-de-camp  to  guide  us  in  our  night  march  by  the 
stars.  Soon  afterwards  the  Highland  Brigade  was 
advanced  beyond  Nine  Gun  Hill  some  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  point  where  it  had  been  decided  we 
were  to  form  into  the  order  of  advance.  Our  centre 
was  marked  by  a  line  of  three  field  telegraph-posts, 
which  were  to  guide  us  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
proper  direction. 

"  Although  the  stars  were  out,  the  night  was  very 
dark,  and  having  formed  our  order  of  march,  we  all 
lay  down  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  Rawson 
having  then  joined  us.  At  one  o'clock  we  were 
aroused,  and  soon  afterwards  started  on  our  march 
to  the  enemy's  lines,  Rawson  leading  the  brigade, 
the  centre  officer,  a  subaltern  of  the  Cameron 
Highlanders,  following  immediately  behind  his 
horse's  tail. 

"  The  General  and  I  rode  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  centre  battalions,  Rawson  a  few  yards  on  our 
left,  and  rather  in  front ;  and  thus  we  marched  on, 
like  spectres,  through  the  night.  At  first  we  were 
more  than  sceptical  as  to  the  reliability  of  our  guide, 
but  the  telegraph-posts  completely  reassured  us,  for 
as  we  continued  to  advance,  each  successive  post  was 

*  "  Her  Majesty's  Navy,"  by  Commander  C.  K.  Low. 
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passed  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  centre  officer. 
But  soon  the  posts  ceased,  and  then  we  were  depen- 
dent entirely  on  Rawson's  knowledge  of  the  stars 
for  guidance  towards  the  enemy's  lines.     That  the 
direction  throughout  the  night  was  so  marvellously 
kept  was  nothing  less  than  a  special  providence,  for 
a  similar  night  march,  under  any  such  circumstances, 
and  in  battle  formation,  is  simply  without  precedent 
in  history.     Poor  Rawson  was  the  agent    in   this 
extraordinary  feat,  which  showed  on  his  part  a  self- 
reliance  and  steadiness  of  purpose  which  no  one  who 
was  not  there,  in  the  heavy  darkness  of  a  moonless 
Egyptian   night,    can   adequately   realize.     As    no 
noise  was  allowed,  we  only  spoke  in  whispers,  and 
there  being  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen,  I  asked 
him  how  it  was  he  appeared  to  know  the  way  so 
well.     He  replied  :  '  You  see  those  two  stars  right 
in  front  of  us,  and  a   third  almost  directly  below 
them — I  am  steering  by  them.'     He  then  went  on 
to  explain  to  me  what  allowance  he  was  making  for 
the  difference  which  then  existed  in  their  exact  posi- 
tion from  that  in  which  they  appeared  when  he  had 
reconnoitred   the   place  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  confident  of  the  correctness  of 
his  calculations. 

"  As  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began  to 
appear,  the  enemy's  pickets  fired  a  few  random 
shots,  our  men  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  deep  hush  of 
expectation  came  over  everyone.  A  few  moments 
later  the  whole  of  our  front  became  lit  up  in  one 

18 
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sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
mitraille  swept  through  our  ranks  and  over  our 
heads.  There  was  a  momentary  waver,  and  then 
the  General  sounded  the  'Advance,'  the  preconcerted 
signal.  Immediately  the  whole  line,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  into  the  lessening  gloom  on  either 
side,  broke  into  a  run,  and  with  heads  down,  as  if  to 
avoid  the  hail  of  bullets,  we  all  rushed  forward,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  in  front.  There  was  a 
perfect  whirl  of  men  as  all  pressed  forward,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  poor  Rawson.  We  soon  came  up  to  the 
enemy's  trenches,  and  from  what  I  afterwards  heard 
it  was  then  that  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  he  was  shot  and  fell  from  his 
horse  just  as  he  reached  the  trench.  Being  the 
leading  man  of  the  whole  brigade,  he  naturally 
offered  a  good  mark  to  the  enemy.  We,  more 
fortunate  than  he,  pressed  on  and  on,  over  the 
parapets,  and  so  in  pursuit,  until  we  reached  the 
half-deserted  camp  of  Arabi,  where  we  heard  of  the 
loss  the  Navy  had  sustained  in  so  gallant  and 
promising  an  officer  as  Rawson,  for  his  wound  was 
considered  mortal.  The  General,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  said  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  marvellous 
success  of  our  steady  night  march  and  final  victory 
was  not  mainly  but  entirely  owing  to  the  extreme 
accuracy  with  which  the  brigade  was  guided  by 
Rawson,  and  so  he  told  the  Commander-in-Chief."  * 

■**■  General  Hutton. 
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Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  all  the  hurry  and  urgent 
business  in  the  moment  of  victory,  found  time  to 
ride  back  to  see  his  young  friend,  who  was  lying 
in  a  tent  waiting  to  be  taken  down  to  Ismailia. 
Kneeling  by  his  side,  the  General  said:  "I  know 
you  were  well  to  the  front,  old  fellow,  all  the 
time."  He  was  very  much  affected,  and  when  he 
left  Rawson's  side  said  he  would  telegraph  to  his 
wife. 

It  was  generally  admitted  by  officers  in  the  action 
that  it  was  due  to  Rawson's  admirable  guidance 
that  there  were  not  more  casualties.  He  broug-ht 
the  brigade  exactly  to  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
moment — namely,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking.  A 
mistake  causing  even  ten  minutes'  delay  would  have 
exposed  the  men  to  a  heavy  fire  while  charging  the 
entrenchments. 

From  the  first  there  could  be  no  hope.  He  was 
taken  on  board  the  troopship  "  Carthage,"  but 
died  a  little  before  one  o'clock  on  the  mornino-  of 
September  21,  as  she  was  entering  Malta  Harbour 
A  public  funeral  was  accorded  to  his  remains,  his 
coffin  being  followed  to  the  shore  by  thirty  men-'o- 
war's  boats.  He  was  buried  in  the  Bighi  Cemetery, 
and  a  cross  now  marks  the  spot. 

So  this  bright  young  spirit  was  called  away  while 
on  the  full  tide  of  success.  In  his  short  life  he  had 
already  done  much  useful  work,  and  he  had  done  it 
heartily,  thoroughly,  and  modestly.  It  was  com- 
pleted, and  its  conclusion  was  most  glorious  :  "  Dulce 
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et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."  But  his  loss  left 
a  sad  blank,  and  many  friends  were  left  to  mourn 
his  early  death. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  the  day  he  died  at  Malta, 
wrote  words  of  comfort  to  his  young  widow,  and 
Sir  Garnet  telegraphed  the  news  in  the  following 
words  :  "I  deeply  regret  that  Rawson,  while 
gallantly  piloting  the  Highland  Brigade  into  action 
this  morning,  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  is 
now  in  a  critical  state.  His  gallantry  was  most 
conspicuous." 

The  Admiralty  showed  their  sense  of  Bawson's 
services  by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander, in  the  following  terms  :  "  Promotion  speci- 
ally made  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet  for  valuable  and 
gallant  services  rendered  at  the  Battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  on  the  13  th  instant,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  Officer  commanding  Her  Majesty's 
forces  in  Egypt,  to  take  effect  from  that  date. 
Lieutenant  Wyatt  Bawson  to  be  Commander." 

A  daughter  being  posthumously  born  to  him, 
the  Queen  graciously  expressed  a  wish  to  be  god- 
mother, and  the  child  was  accordingly  christened 
Victoria  Alexandrina  Wyatt.  She  is  now  the  wife 
of  Captain  Frank  Larken,  B.N. 

A  monument  was  erected  in  the  Portsmouth 
Garrison  Chapel  to  his  memory  by  Lord  Wolseley 
and  his  staff  in  Egypt.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : 
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SacrcD  to  tbe  /Hbemorg  of 
WYATT    RAWSON, 

COMMANDER  ROYAL  NAVY  AND  NAVAL  A.D.C.  TO 

GENERAL  SIR  G.  WOLSELEY,  G.C.B. 

HE   FELL   WHILE   ACTING   AS   GUIDE 

TO   THE 

SECOND  DIVISION  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  TEL-EL-KEBIR,   EGYPT, 

13   SEPTEMBER,    1882, 

AGED   29. 

HE  SERVED  IN  THE  ASHANTEE  WAR,  1873-4, 

AND  IN  THE 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITION,    1875-6. 


THIS    TABLET    IS   ERECTED    AS    A   TOKEN   OF   AFFECTION    AND    ESTEEM 
BY  LORD  WOLSELEY  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PERSONAL  STAFF. 

In  a  speech  at  Ripen  thirty-one  years  ago  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Goschen  uttered  these 
memorable  words  : 

"As  one  who  has  been  civilly  connected  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  with  the  Navy,  I  need 
not  tell  you  with  what  anxiety  I  watched  the 
reports  which  came  in  with  regard  to  the  blue- 
jackets and  naval  officers,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
read  how,  from  Lord  Wolseley  down  to  every 
regimental  officer,  all  bore  testimony  to  the  effici- 
ency of  our  sailors.  .  .  .  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  that  Lieutenant 
Rawson  had  fallen  mortally  wounded,  in  the  very 
flush  of  victory,  with  all  the  great  events  crowding 
on  his  mind  at  the  moment  which  was  the  crowning 
day  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  when  he  knew  what 
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he  had  done  for  his  country,  he  had  time,  neverthe- 
less, to  think  of  his  wounded  friend,  and  he  galloped 
off  the  field  to  see  him  and  say  farewell.  And 
what  were  the  words  with  which  the  wounded 
officer  received  him?  'General,'  he  said,  'did  I 
not  lead  them  straight  V  There  you  have  the  spirit 
of  the  English  naval  officer  !  Could  any  statesman 
at  the  close  of  his  career  wish  to  utter  prouder 
words  to  his  countrymen  ?  .  .  .  The  ship  of  state 
is  being  driven  through  the  waters  at  an  increasing 
speed,  but  there  are  guides  on  high.  There  are 
the  bright  and  fixed  stars  of  courage,  principle,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  duty.  Let  the  pilots  of  the  state  fix 
their  e^'^es  on  these,  provided  they  steer  an  un- 
deviating  course.  Happy  will  they  be  if,  when 
their  end  comes,  they  are  able  to  exclaim  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  in  words  like  those  of  the  dying 
Commander,  '  Have  we  not  led  you  straight  V  " 

"  Over  the  desert  at  midnight,  with  a  rapid,  silent  stride. 
Were  marching  the  British  soldiers  and  their  gallant  sailor- 
guide  ; 
God  help  them  all  if  he  failed  to  find  his  way  in  the  gloom 

aright. 
For  his  comrades'  lives  and  his  country's  fame  were  placed  in 
his  hands  that  night. 

"  Never  a  faltering  moment  unsteadied  the  ranks  he  led ; 
Forward  they  pressed  on  their   silent  way,   and   he  at    the 

column's  head ; 
On,   while   the  gloom  and   the   darkness   screened  from  the 

watchful  foes. 
Till  the  goal  they  sought  was  safely  gained  as  the  sudden 

morning  rose. 
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"  Quick  the  alarm  was  sounded,  quick  was  the  onslaught  made  ; 
Sharp  was  the  fight,  but  the  foe  fell  back  from  the  British  fire 

and  blade  ; 
Many  a  heart  that  late  beat  high  was  stilled  in  that  hour 

for  aye, 
And  among  the  first  of  the  British  fell  the  man  who  had  led 

the  way. 

"  Sadly  they  bore  him  back  to  die,  and  the  kindly  General  came, 
Bent  o'er  his  friend  with  grateful  thanks,  pity,  and  promised 

fame. 
Never  a  word  said  the  dying  man  of  his  pain  or  his  hapless  fate. 
But   the   eager   words   came,    '  General,  didn't   I   guide  you 
straight  V 

"  '  It  was  a  star,  you  know,  a  star '  and  he  backward  fell ; 

His  young  life  closed  with  the  service  done  and  the  trust 

fulfilled  so  well ; 
And  long  as  the  English  voice  shall  speak  of  the  Tel-el-Kebir 

fight 
Will  be  heard  the  brave  Commander's  name  who  guided  them 

straight  that  night." 


APPENDIX 

The  despatches  which  the  Admiral  sent  home  after  the 
Benin  Expedition  are  here  reproduced  : 

Admiralty, 

Mayl,  1897. 

Despatches,  of  which  the  follo^ving  are  copies,  have 
been  received  from  Rear-Admiral  Harry  H.  Rawson,  C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 
Coast  of  Africa  Station,  reporting  operations  against  the 
King  of  Benin  and  the  capture  of  Benin  City. 

H.M.S.  "St.  George"  at  Forcados, 
gjj^  February  27,  1897. 

With  reference  to  the  arrangements  I  had  made  for 
a  naval  expedition  against  Benin  City,  in  compliance  with 
your  telegram  No.  9  of  the  15th  idem;  and  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  reliable  information  in  regard  to  Benin, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  organize  the  expedition  on  the  largest  scale 
which  the  force  at  my  disposal  would  permit. 

2.  Between  the  dates  of  my  reaching  Brass  (30th 
ultimo)  and  of  the  arrival  there  of  Mr.  R.  D.  R.  Moor, 
C.M.G.,  H.M.  Commissioner  and  Consul  -  General  for  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  (3rd  instant),  I  obtained  much 
valuable  information  about  Benin,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Captain  H.  L.  Gallway,  D.S.O.  (H.M.  Acting 
Commissioner  and  Consul-General) . 
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The  fact  of  the  position  of  Benin  City  having  never 
been  astronomically  fixed,  however,  nor  the  country  and 
creeks  surveyed,  necessitated  my  having  to  rely  in  a 
great  measure  upon  reports  from  the  only  three  natives 
who  had  ever  visited  the  place. 

3.  The  few  white  men  who  have  ever  been  to  Benin 
appear  to  have  taken  the  route  from  G-wato,  because,  I 
am  given  to  understand,  the  King  has  never  permitted 
them  to  approach  the  city  by  any  other  road;  but  as  it 
is  well  known  that  there  is  no  water  on  that  route,  and 
as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reports 
of  natives,  that  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  Ologi 
Creek  (fresh  water)  at  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward 
of  the  city,  I  decided,  after  carefully  considering  the 
question,  to  form  a  base  at  Warrigi,  widen  the  existing 
path  from  thence  to  Ceri,  and  then,  if  practicable,  cut 
my  way  through  the  forest  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ologi  Creek  to  within  striking  distance  of  Benin,  thus 
insuring  a  good  supply  of  water  throughout  the  march. 

4.  Seeing,  however,  that  I  could  obtain  no  reliable 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  I  proposed  to  march,  until  I  could  place  a  force 
at  Ceri,  my  alternative  plan  was  to  cross  the  creek  at 
Ceri  by  a  wire  suspension  bridge  which  I  had  prepared 
to  throw  across  (the  creek  here  being  fifty  yards  wide 
and  fourteen  feet  deep,  with  a  strong  current),  to 
establish  a  depot  at  Ologbo  Beach,  and  then  cut  my  way 
through  the  forest  from  thence  to  Benin^  should  there 
be  no  suitable  road. 

5.  In  this  decision  H.M,  Consul-G-eneral  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  B.  M.  Hamilton  concurred ;  and  I  also  arranged, 
after  consultation  with  them,  that,  about  the  date  of 
the  expedition  landing  at  Warrigi,  two  separate  forces 
should  be  detached  : 

One,  under  Captain  M.  P.  O'Callaghan,  of  H.M.S.  "  Philo- 
mel,"  to    destroy  Gwato;  then  advance  to  Eggbini,  hold 
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that  place  until  the  14th  instant,  and  then  occupy  and 
hold  Ikoro. 

The  other,  under  Captain  T.  Macaill,  of  H.M.S.  "Phoebe," 
to  stockade  and  hold  a  position  four  miles  above  Sapobar. 

By  despatching  these  separate  expeditions,  it  was 
considered  that  two  objects  would  be  attained — 

(1)  To  divert  the  enemy's  t*ttention  from  the  intended 
direction  of  the  attack  on  the  city;  and 

(2)  To  prevent  the  escape  of  fugitives  to  the  eastward 
or  westward  into  what  are  now  peaceful  districts. 

6.  Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  transport 
"  Malacca "  (on  the  8th  instant) ,  all  carriers  procurable 
(two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty)  were  collected  and 
sent  to  Warrigi,  where  a  base  was  established,  and  stores 
for  the  expedition  landed. 

H.M.  ships  "Philomel,"  "Phoebe,"  "Barrosa,"  "Wid- 
geon," "  Magpie,"  and  "  Alecto "  were  sent  up  the  Benin 
River,  and  the  "St.  George,"  "Theseus,"  and  "Forte" 
anchored  oif  the  mouth  of  the  Forcados  River. 

I  also  hired  four  light  draught  steamers  from  Lagos  for 
service  as  transports  in  the  river  and  creeks. 

7.  The  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  troops  Avere,  in  the 
meantime,  moved  up  to  Warrigi,  with  a  party  of  native 
road-makers,  to  complete  the  road  to  Ceri,  and  to  form 
a  camp  there  for  the  whole  force,  thus  enabling  the 
bluejackets  and  marines  to  march  to  Ceri  the  same  day 
they  were  to  land  at  Warrigi. 

This  work  was  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  8th  instant; 
consequently,  when  the  "  Malacca "  arrived  off  Forcados 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  expedition  Avas  ready 
to  start. 

8.  I  decided,  after  consultation  with  the  Consul-General, 
to  reduce  the  landing  -  party  from  H.M.  ships  to  700 
fighting  men,  a  force  thought  to  be  rather  larger  than 
actually   necessary   to   meet   the    enemy,   but    considered 
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desirable  with  a  view  to  the  future  moral  effect  throughout 
the  whole  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

9.  On  the  9th  instant  the  landing-parties  from  H.M. 
ships  "St.  George,"  "Theseus/'  and  "Forte/'  and  the 
Royal  Marines  from  the  transport  "  Malacca/'  were 
conveyed  in  the  four  hired  steamers,  via  Forcados  and 
Nana  Creek,  to  Warrigi,  where  they  arrived  the  next 
afternoon. 

10.  The  following  day  I  landed  at  Warrigi,  and  marched 
with  the  whole  force  to  Ceri. 

IL  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  M.  Hamilton,  with  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  troops,  had,  before  my  arrival  at  Ceri, 
ascertained  that  any  advance  from  that  place,  along 
either  bank  of  the  Ologi  Creek,  was  impracticable  owing 
to  swamps. 

I  therefore  had  to  adopt  the  alternative  route  mentioned 
in  Paragraph  4. 

12.  On  the  morning  of  the  r2th  instant  I  commenced 
to  move  the  force  from  Ceri,  up  the  Ologi  Creek  in 
boats,  to  Ologbo  landing-place  (a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek),  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hamilton  being  in  command  of  the  advance- 
guard,  composed  of  two  companies  of  Haussas  and  one 
company  of  bluejackets  from  H.M.S.  "Theseus,"  under 
Lieutenant  H.  A.  S.  Fyler,  of  that  ship. 

Here  the  enemy  made  their  first  stand  ;  but,  after 
a  short  engagement,  were  driven  up  a  forest  path  beyond 
the  village  of  Ologbo  (about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
the  landing-place),  which  was  then  occupied. 

13.  On  the  14th  instant  the  whole  force,  carriers,  and 
supplies  having  been  moved  to  Ologbo  landing-place, 
the  scouts  and  advance  -  guard  (then  composed  of  the 
Haussas  and  marines  from  H.M.S.  "  Theseus/'  under 
Captain  Gr.  L.  Beaumont,  R.M.L.I.,  of  that  ship)  advanced 
from  Ologbo  village  along  a  path  leading  in  the  direction 
of  Benin  City. 
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After  proceeding  about  four  miles,  the  scouts  reported 
the  enemy  in  front. 

From  this  point  there  was  a  running  fight,  our  men 
firing  volleys  and  advancing  at  the  double,  the  enemy 
making  a  stand  whenever  there  was  sufficient  cover, 
and  replying  briskly  to  our  volleys  from  flanking  paths, 
which  they  had  cut  parallel  to  the  main  path,  until 
Cross  Roads  (a  position  four  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Ologbo)  was  reached  and  occupied,  this  place  being 
apparently  the  enemy's  main  camp. 

14.  As  I  had  received  reports  from  the  detached  forces 
at  Grwato  and  Sapobar  of  the  enemy's  determined  stand 
there,  and  reinforcements  having  been  requested  at  both 
places,  also,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  not  only  shown  an 
intention  of  opposing  our  advance  throughout  the  whole 
march  on  the  city,  but  that  they  had  proved  themselves 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  method  of  bush-fighting 
than  was  generally  supposed,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  call 
up  the  remainder  of  the  force  as  originally  organized  (see 
Paragraph  1),  especially  in  view  of  the  long  line  of  commu- 
nication with  the  base,  Avhich  would  have  to  be  protected. 

15.  On  the  10th  instant,  Captain  M.  P.  O'Callaghan, 
with  a  force  from  the  "Philomel,"  "Barrosa,"  and 
"  Widgeon,"  occupied  and  destroyed  Gilli-Gilli  and  Gwato. 

He  was  unopposed  at  the  former  place. 

At  the  latter  he  found  the  town  deserted,  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  enemy  until  half  the  place  had  been  burnt, 
when  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  him  from  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  which  it  took  nearly  an  hour  to  silence. 
Captain  M.  P.  O'Callaghan  then  destroyed  the  remainder 
of  the  town,  and  re-embarked  his  force  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  his  orders  to  advance  to  Eggbini  and  Ikoro 
on  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  which  he  considered 
desirable  in  view  of  the  enemy  having  collected  in  con- 
siderable numbers  near  Grwato. 

On   receiving   this  communication,  however,  I   decided 
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that  the  object  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  better 
attained  by  directing  Captain  O'Callaghan,  after  being 
reinforced,  to  reoccupy  and  hold  Gwato,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing to  Eggbini  and  Ikoro. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  16th  instant,  without 
opposition,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  fortify  the 
camp,  and  to  clear  away  the  bush  surrounding  it.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  the 
forest,  which  was  continued  at  intervals  until  the  evening, 
and  repeated  several  times  during  the  17th  and  18th,  when 
the  enemy  finally  retreated. 

16.  On  the  11th  instant  the  other  force,  under  Captain 
MacGill  (with  men  drawn  from  the  "Phoebe,"  "Alecto," 
and  "Magpie"),  which  had  proceeded  up  the  Jamieson 
River  to  Sapobar,  built  a  stockade  four  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  place,  where  the  main  road  from  Benin 
branches  in  two  directions. 

Here  the  party  employed  in  building  the  stockade  were 
attacked  from  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  a  sharp  engage- 
ment took  place  before  the  enemy  were  driven  away. 

This  force  was  again  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  instant,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  after  a  short 
engagement. 

17.  On  the  15th  instant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
with  the  scouts  and  advance-guard,  left  Cross  Roads 
camp,  and  advanced  along  the  Benin  path. 

After  he  had  proceeded  about  four  miles,  the  enemy 
attacked  both  flanks,  and  continued  firing  at  intervals 
from  the  dense  forest  until  their  camp  at  Agagi  (a  mile 
farther  on)  was  reached.  The  enemy  then  retreated,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  without  further  opposition. 

18.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  there  would  be  water  at 
Agagi,  suitable,  at  any  rate,  for  the  carriers ;  but  as  all  the 
wells  there  were  found  to  be  dry,  and  each  house  provided 
with  chatties,  it  appeared  that  the  natives  had  been  obliged 
to  store  their  water. 
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19.  The  question  of  the  water-supply  for  both  fighting 
force  and  carriers  became,  therefore,  a  very  serious  one, 
since  none  could  be  found  between  Agagi  and  Ologbo 
Beach  (ten  miles),  and  it  was  improbable  that  there 
would  be  any  between  Agagi  and  Benin  (twelve  miles), 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  case. 

20.  To  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  force 
and  carriers  which  I  had  intended  to  take  on  to  Benin 
would  have  entailed  great  delay,  which,  at  that  stage  of 
the  march,  I  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  avoid,  if  possible. 

I  therefore  decided  to  push  on  at  once  by  forced  marches 
to  Benin,  with  a  flying  column,  taking  three  days'  water 
(at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  for  each  officer  or  man,  and  one 
quart  for  carriers  per  day),  also  four  days'  provisions,  with 
the  necessary  ammunition,  etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  force 
and  supplies  being  left  at  Cross  Eoads  camp  and 
Ologbo  Beach. 

21.  On  the  16th  instant  the  flying  column,  composed  as 
follows,  was  assembled  at  Agagi : 

Forty  scouts,  under  Lieutenant  S.  E.  Erskine  (H.M.S. 
"  Philomel ")  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  troops, 
with  two  seven-pounder  guns  and  a  Maxim,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel B.  M.  Hamilton. 

A  company  of  sixty  seamen  from  H.M.S.  "  St.  G-eorge,"  with 
a  Maxim,  under  Lieutenant  Llewellyn  Griffiths,  of  that  ship. 

A  rocket  and  demolition  party  of  ten. 

Sixty  marines,  with  a  Maxim,  from  the  transport 
"  Malacca,"  under  Captain  G.  T.  Byrne,  R. M.L.I. 

Sixty  marines  from  H.M.S.  "  Theseus,"  with  a  Maxim, 
under  Captain  Beaumont,  R.M.L.I.,  of  that  ship. 

The  whole  of  the  Royal  Marines  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  T.  H.  de  M.  Roche,  R.M.L.I.,  of  H.M.S. 
"  St.  George." 
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Sixty  bluejackets,  with  a  Maxim,  from  H.M.S 
'^Theseus." 

The  Protectorate  troops  being  short  of  officers,  I  lent 
Sub-Lieutenant  J.  A.  Gregory,  of  H.M.S.  ''Theseus,"  and 
Sub-Lieutenant  B.  0.  F.  Phibbs,  of  H.M.S.  "  St.  George," 
for  duty  with  them. 

My  personal  and  general  staff  consisted  of — 

Captain  G.  Le  C.  Egerton,  of  H.M.S.  "St.  George," 
Chief  of  the  Staff. 

Lieutenant  W.  N.  England,  Flag-Lieutenant,  A.D.C. 
and  Camp  Master. 

Commander  R.  H.  S.  Bacon,  H.M.S.  "Theseus,"  Chief 
of  Intelligence  Department,  who  was  also  placed  in  the 
advance-guard  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton. 

Lieutenant  Stuart  Nicholson,  of  H.M.S.  "St.  George," 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  water- 
supply. 

Lieutenant  R.  G.  Gregory,  of  H.M.S.  "St.  George," 
Staff  Officer. 

The  carriers  were  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  E.  R.  Pears, 
of  H.M.S.  "Forte,"  and  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Cowan,  of 
H.M.S.  "Barrosa." 

The  medical  officers  were  : 

Staff-Surgeon  E.  R.  Dimsey,  of  H.M.S.  "  Phoebe,"  and 
Surgeon  C.  J.  Fyfe,  of  H.M.S.  "  St.  George." 

Mr.  R.  D.  R.  Moor,  C.M.G.,  H.M.  Commissioner  and 
Consul-General,  and  Captain  Child,  of  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate  Yacht  "  Ivy,"  accompanied  the  headquarters. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  B.  M.  Hamilton  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  advance-guard,  and  Captain  C.  Camp- 
bell, C.B.,  of  H.M.S.  "Theseus,"  in  command  of  the 
rear -guard,  the  marines  from  the  "Malacca"  forming 
a  reserve  under  my  own  immediate  orders. 

22.  Leaving  Agagi  at  6.30  a.m.  on  the  17th  instant, 
the  flying  column  cut  itself  free  from  the  base  and 
advanced    to    Awoko,    arriving    there    at    2    p.m.,    after 
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having  been  harassed  the  whole  way  by  constant  attacks 
from  the  bush,  the  advance  being  necessarily  very 
slow. 

That  night  the  camp  was  fired  into. 

23.  On  the  18th  instant  the  column  left  Awoko  at 
6.30  a.2n.,  the  only  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the 
column  being  that  the  marines  of  H.M.S.  "  Theseus " 
(who  up  to  this  point  had  been  with  the  advance- 
guard),  now  changed  positions  with  the  "  St.  George's  " 
"  A^'  Company. 

During  the  whole  of  this  day  the  head  and  both 
flanks  of  the  column  were  constantly  attacked. 

At  1  p.m.  a  stockade  was  come  across,  commanding 
a  narrow  causeway  with  a  deep  ravine  on  each  side, 
and  defended  by  a  few  guns.  These  were  silenced, 
and  the  stockaded  path  cleared  with  guncotton. 

About  three  hundred  yards  farther  on,  as  the  enemy 
appeared  to  be  in  considerable  force  in  front,  a  halt  was 
made,  and  the  seven- pounders  and  rockets  were  fired  with 
extreme  elevation  over  the  supposed  strongest  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  where  Benin  City  was  thought  to  be. 

About  a  mile  beyond  this  we  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  bush  path  into  a  causeway  about  fifty  yards  wide, 
running  at  right  angles  to  our  path,  with  dense  bush 
on  each  side.  Here  a  very  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon 
our  men,  and  the  enemy  were,  for  the  first  time,  actually 
seen,  a  body  of  them  attempting  to  charge  the  head  of 
our  column  as  we  advanced  out  of  the  narrow  bush 
path.  A  Maxim,  however,  and  a  few  volleys  from  the 
"  St.  George's  "  "  A ''  Company  soon  drove  them  back  into 
the  bush.  There  were  also  some  heavy  guns  fired  from 
the  causeway  which  surrounded  the  King's  compound. 

An  advance  was  at  once  made  along  the  road  to  the 
King's  palace,  under  a  rather  heavy  fire  from  both 
sides,  which,  at  such  close  quarters,  did  us  considerable 
damage. 

19 
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The  King's  compound  was  then  occupied;  the  killed 
and  wounded  brought  in;  the  carrier  column  and  rear- 
guard marched  up  from  the  narrow  path,  where  they 
had  been  halted  until  the  enemy  had  been  cleared  out; 
and  the  men's  water-bottles  filled,  leaving  us  with  only 
one  quart  of  water  per  man  as  a  reserve. 

The  heat  along  this  causeway  was  terrific,  and  the 
men  (who  had  been  marching  from  6,30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.) 
were  much  exhausted ;  but  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
not  a  single  officer  or  man  fell  out  from  his  place 
after  leaving  Cross  Roads. 

24.  All  tents  and  coverings  having  been  left  behind, 
the  best  arrangements  possible  were  made  to  shelter  the 
men  for  the  night. 

25.  At  daylight  on  the  19th  instant  two -thirds  of 
the  force,  with  all  the  carriers,  were  sent  off  as  a 
water  party,  the  remainder  of  the  force  defending  the 
camp. 

The  water  party  returned  in  about  three  hours,  having 
found  a  very  good  running  stream  about  two  miles 
distant. 

26.  In  the  afternoon  a  strong  force  was  marched  out, 
and  destroyed  Chief  Ijuma's  compound. 

27.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  Ologbo  Beach  for 
provisions  and  ammunition  to  be  forwarded  on  to 
Benin. 

Also  for  the  "  St.  George's "  steam  pinnace  and  two 
Jakri  canoes  to  try  and  find  their  way  by  the  Ologi 
Creek  to  the  city,  with  a  view  of  conveying  the  wounded 
down  by  water.  The  command  of  this  party  was  given 
to  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Michell,  of  H.M.S.  "St.  George," 
whose  report  is  attached  (Enclosure  No.  7) . 

28.  I  had  intended  returning  with  the  whole  force 
on  the  20th  instant,  but  as  the  Protectorate  troops 
were  short  of  ammunition,  and  had  no  stores  up  with 
them,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  defensible 
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position  before  I  left  the  city.     I  therefore  remained  until 
the  morning  of  the  22nd. 

29.  The  20th  and  21st  were  occupied  in  preparing 
a  defensive  position  for  the  Protectorate  force  and  in 
getting  water  for  our  march  down. 

30.  Two  parties  were  sent  out  to  destroy  the  Queen- 
Mother's  and  Chief  Ichudi's  compounds;  also  the  sacri- 
ficial and  crucifixion  trees,  and  the  whole  of  the  ju  -  ju 
houses. 

31.  The  King,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  ha\ang  dis- 
appeared^ I  was  unable  to  carry  out  their  Lordships'  wish 
that  he  should  be  captured. 

32.  We  heard  from  some  liberated  slaves  that  no  white 
prisoners  had  been  brought  to  Benin  City,  but  all  the 
effects  of  the  late  ill-fated  expedition  were  found  in 
the  King's  palace. 

33.  The  Protectorate  ammunition  and  stores  arrived  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  instant. 

34.  At  4  p.m.  on  the  21st  instant  a  fire,  started  by 
carriers,  spread  in  a  few  minutes  over  the  whole  town; 
and  by  the  promptitude  of  Captain  Campbell,  of  H.M.S. 
"  Theseus,"  the  Avounded  Avere  got  out  while  the  tempoi-ar}' 
hospital  was  actually  on  fire. 

Some  arms,  ammunition,  and  most  of  our  provisions, 
were  burnt.  Fortunately,  however,  the  "Forte's"  com- 
pany, under  Lieutenant  F.  R.  Harrold,  arrived  within 
an  hour  with  a  fresh  supply,  and  the  whole  white  force 
was  thus  enabled  to  start  for  the  base  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  instant. 

35.  I  left,  for  the  use  of  the  Protectorate  force,  two 
Maxims  and  one  rocket  tube,  with  the  necessary  ammu- 
nition ;  also  the  Martini  -  Henry  rifles  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  scouts. 

I  also  transferred  to  them  two  of  the  four  days'  pro- 
visions brought  up  by  the  "Forte's"  company. 

36.  The  base  at  Warrigi  was  reached  on  the  24th,  after 
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a  trying  return  journey  for  the  wounded,  who,  however, 
were  safely  brought  down. 

37.  The  whole  of  the  force  were  re-embarked  by  the 
evening  of  the  27th  instant. 

38.  The  Sapobar  force,  under  Captain  MacGill,  re- 
embarked  and  returned  to  Warrigi  on  the  25th. 

39.  The  Grwato  force,  under  Captain  O'Callaghan, 
re-embarked  in  their  ships  on  the  27th  instant. 

40.  As  on  the  march  up,  so  on  the  march  down,  not 
a  single  officer  or  man  of  the  flying  column  fell  out. 

41.  I  much  regret  to  have  to  report  the  following 
casualties  during  the  expedition,  as  detailed  in  Enclosure 
No.  1: 

(a)  Killed  in  action  : 

2  officers, 

8  men  (5  whites,  3  blacks). 

(b)  Wounded  in  action  : 

6  officers  (including  1  native  officer), 
44  men  (22  whites,  22  blacks). 

(c)  Deaths  from  the  effects  of  climate  : 

1  officer, 

4  men  (whites). 
{d)  Deaths  from  accident : 

2  men  (1  white,  1  black). 

(e)  Seventy-two  cases  of  small-pox  occurred  amongst 
the  native  carriers. 

In  an  expedition  like  this  has  been,  Avhere  unusual 
hardships  have  been  endured  from  excessive  heat,  forced 
marches,  shortness  of  water,  and  even  of  provisions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  whole  march  having  been  harassed 
by  an  unseen  enemy,  I  consider  that  every  officer  and 
man  under  my  command  has  merited  the  highest  praise; 
and  although  I  am  aware  that  only  a  comparative  few 
can  hope  to  be  rewarded  at  present,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  place  on  record  the  names  of  many  others  also,  who 
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have  done  sucli  good  work  that  I  trust  their  Lord- 
ships will,  in  any  case,  bear  them  in  mind  for  future 
reward. 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  officers  whom  the  Admiral 
specially  recommends  to  their  Lordships'  notice.     He  adds  : 

I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  specially  mention 
what  may  appear  at  first  sight  a  large  number  of  officers, 
but  the  duties  of  the  expedition  have  necessarily  been  so 
varied,  and  its  organization  so  hurried,  that  a  vast  amount 
of  work  fell  upon  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  different 
departments. 

Their  Lordships  will,  perhaps,  more  fully  realize  this 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Benin  City  was  taken  within 
five  weeks  of  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  ordering  the 
expedition  to  be  organized,  and  that  the  force  only  met 
for  the  first  time,  from  widely  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  evening  before  the  expedition  started  up  the 

river. 

I  have,  etc., 

Harry  H.  Rawson. 
(Rear- Admiral,  Commander-in-Chief.) 
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KULU  AND  LAHOUL. 

Hn  Hccount  ot  m^  Xatest  ClimbttiG  5ourne^s  in  tbe 

Ibimala^a. 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  THE  HON.  C.  G.  BRUCE,  M.V.O. 

6th  Gurkha  Rifles;  Author  of  "Twenty  Years  in  thk  Himalaya." 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  from  the  Author' s  Photographs. 
One  Volume.     Demy  8vo.      12s.  6d.  net. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can  ever  hope  to  know  more  than 
a  few  corners  of  the  Himalaya.  Yet  an  exception  must  surely  be 
made  in  favour  of  Colonel  Bruce.  Outside  Nepal  there  is  no 
considerable  section  of  the  range,  from  Sikkim  to  Chitral  and 
Hunza,  with  which  he  has  not  some  personal  acquaintance,  while 
of  Nepal  itself  he  knows  as  much  as  is  possible  for  a  European. 
This  has  been  shown  in  his  valuable  earlier  work,  "  Twenty 
Years  in  the  Himalaya,"  in  which  he  describes  his  varied  experi- 
ences as  a  mountaineer  and  an  officer  of  the  Gurkhas,  including 
ascents  in  the  company  of  Conway,  Mummery,  Longstaff,  and 
other  well-known  climbers. 

In  his  latest  expedition  Colonel  Bruce  filled  up  his  most  con- 
siderable outstanding  gap  by  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
mountains  of  Kulu  and  Lahoul,  which  have  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected by  climbers.  The  country  visited  lies  nearly  due  north  of 
Simla,  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  small  states  which  intervene 
between  Garhwal  and  Kashmir,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  most 
interesting  ground  was  covered  in  the  six  months  spent  there. 
The  record  is  not  a  mere  tale  of  mountaineering  achievement,  for 
the  author  treats  his  subject  lightly,  and  at  the  same  times  brings 
his  wide  knowledge  of  native  life  into  play  in  describing  the  history 
and  folklore  of  the  two  districts,  Mrs.  Bruce  contributes  a 
chapter  on  "  A  Lady's  Point  of  View." 
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A    CLIMBER    IN     NEW    ZEALAND. 

By  MALCOLM   ROSS,  A.C.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  numerous  beautiful  Illustrations.      Demy  Svo. 
Probable  price,   15s.  net, 

A  work  dealing  with  climbs  and  exploration  in  the  New 
Zealand  Alps.  As  one  of  the  founders  and  Vice-President  of  the 
New  Zealand  Alpine  Club,  and  editor  of  its  journal,  the  author  is 
well  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of  climbing  and  mountain 
exploration  in  his  native  land. 

The  charm  and  adventures  attendant  upon  exploration  in  the 
Alps  of  a  new  country  are  most  graphically  described.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  book,  while  some  of  the 
adventures  were  of  quite  a  thrilling  nature.  The  book  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  record  of  ascents.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  has  quite  a  literary  flavour,  and  there  is,  also,  running 
through  its  pages  a  quaint  vein  of  humour  and  philosophy.  Such 
chapters  as  "  Above  the  Plains"  and  "  An  Interlude  "  will  appeal 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Mrs.  Malcolm  Ross,  a  well-known 
New  Zealand  authoress,  comes  into  the  book  a  good  deal,  and 
her  amusing  descriptions  of  camp  cookery  and  of  the  Kea,  or 
mountain  parrot,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  of  her  daring 
and  talented  husband.  The  author  has  illustrated  his  book  with 
some  very  excellent  and  artistic  pictures  from  his  own  photographs. 

HANNIBAL     ONCE     MORE. 

By  DOUGLAS  W.  FRESHFIELD,  M.A., 

Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ;  Tkeasurer  of  the  Hellenic 

AND  Roman  Societies;  formerly  President  of  the  Alpine  Club;  Author  of  "The 

Exploration  of  the  Caucasus,"  "Round  Kinchinjunga,"  etc. 

Illustrated.     Svo.     5s.  net. 

In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Freshfield  has  put  into  final  shape 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  famous  and  still-debated  question  : 
"  By  which  Pass  did  Hannibal  cross  the  Alps  ?"  The  literature 
which  has  grown  up  round  this  intricate  subject  is  surprisingly 
extensive,  and  various  solutions  have  been  propounded  and 
upheld,  with  remarkable  warmth  and  tenacity,  by  a  host  of 
scholars,  historians,  geographers,  military  men,  and  mountaineers. 
Mr.  Freshfield  has  a  solution  of  his  own,  which,  however,  he  puts 
forward  in  no  dogmatic  spirit,  but  in  such  a  fashion  that  his  book 
is  practically  a  lucid  review  of  the  whole  matter  in  each  of  its 
many  aspects.     To  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  and 
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modern  geographical  literature  he  unites  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience as  an  alpine  climber  and  a  traveller,  and  a  minute 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  regions  under  discussion ;  and 
these  qualifications — in  which  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  of  inquiry  have  been  conspicuously  lacking — enable  him 
to  throw  much  new  light  on  a  perennially  fascinating  problem. 


THE    LIFE    OF 
ADMIRAL    SIR    HARRY    RAWSON, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

By   LIEUT.    GEOFFREY    RAWSON,    R.I.M. 

With  Ilkistrations.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  which  has  been  written  by  a  relative  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Harry  Rawson,  gives  a  deeply  interesting  account 
of  the  Admiral's  long  and  varied  career  in  China,  the  Near  East, 
Africa  and  Australia. 

Entering  the  Navy  as  long  ago  as  1857,  when  the  sailing  ship 
still  held  rhe  seas,  Sir  Harry,  as  a  young  cadet,  thirteen  years  of 
age,  took  part  in  the  China  War  of  1858-60,  being  present  in  the 
Calcutta's  launch  at  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts. 

In  1863,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  held  Ning-po  for 
three  months  against  the  rebels,  with  1,300  Chinese  troops  under 
his  command.  He  served  for  two  commissions  as  Commander 
of  the  battleship  Hercules,  and  acted  as  Flag-captain  in  both  the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean  Squadrons. 

During  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1882,  he  acted  as  principal 
Transport  officer,  and  after  his  promotion  to  Flag  rank,  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Cape  Station,  1895-98. 
Whilst  holding  this  important  position,  he  landed  the  Naval 
Brigade  which  captured  Mweli,  the  stronghold  of  a  rebel  Arab 
chief;  part  of  his  squadron  bombarded  the  palace  at  Zanzibar; 
and,  in  1897,  he  commanded  the  famous  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  Benin,  which  was  successfully  accomplished. 

For  more  than  two  years  he  commanded  the  Channel  Squadron, 
and  the  work  contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  naval  manceuvres 
of  1900. 

The  book  terminates  with  a  well-told  account  of  Sir  Harry's 
Governorship  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  chapter  on  his  short- 
lived but  no  less  famous  brother,  Commander  \\'yatt  Rawson, 
who  led  the  historic  night  march  over  the  desert  to  Tel-el- Kebir. 
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RICHARD  CORFIELD  OF 
SOMALILAND. 

By  H.  F.  PREVOST-BATTERSBY, 

War  Correspondent  of  the  "Morning  Post"  in  South  Africa  and  Somaliland. 

Illustrated.     Demy  ^vo. 

It  was  the  news  of  his  death  that  made  the  world  acquainted 
with  Corfield's  name,  but  everyone  who  had  served  with  him 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  charm,  with  some  secret 
source  of  power  which  had  an  amazing  influence  over  savage 
peoples,  and  regarded  a  notable  future  as  assured  to  him. 

He  had  gone  as  a  mere  boy  to  the  South  African  War,  serving 
afterwards  in  the  South  African  Constabulary.  He  had  just 
returned  home  on  leave  from  his  five  years'  service  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  new  Tribal  Militia  being  raised  in  Somaliland. 
He  remained  there  till  the  country  was  evacuated,  and  the  militia 
disbanded,  in  1910,  acquiring  a  remarkable  reputation  for  hand- 
ling the  most  "  difficult  "  natives  in  Africa. 

He  was  at  once  transferred  to  Northern  Nigeria,  and  after  a 
year's  work,  signalized  by  striking  successes  with  the  pagan 
tribes,  was  specially  requisitioned  to  raise  and  command  a  force 
of  camelry,  to  which  the  governance  of  Somaliland  was  to  be 
entrusted.  In  nine  months  he  performed  miracles  in  a  country 
Hterally  reeking  with  blood,  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  having 
been  massacred  since  the  country  was  evacuated,  and  restored  in 
that  short  time  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  the  honour  of  the 
British  Government. 

He  lost  his  life  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  check  a  Dervish  raid, 
which  was  spreading  fresh  ruin  over  the  country ;  but  those  who 
read  his  life  will  discover  that  his  action  touched  a  much  deeper 
issue  than  the  succour  of  a  starving  people.  He  died  for 
England's  old  ways  of  honour — for  the  keeping  of  faith  to  unfor- 
tunate dependents,  for  his  country's  good  name. 

TEACHING  FOR  LADS. 

3For  use  in  Bible  Classes  an&  Confirmation  Classes. 

By  the  REV.  PETER  GREEN,  M.A., 

Rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Salford,  and  Canon  of  Manchester  ; 
Author  of  "  How  to  Deal  with  Lads,"  "  How  to  Deal  with  Men." 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  those  who  have 
to  give  instruction  to  boys  in    Sunday  Schools,    Church   Lads' 
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Brigades'  Bible  Classes,  and  similar  institutions,  and  has  been 
written  in  response  to  many  and  constant  inquiries  from  people 
desirous  of  help  in  such  teaching.  The  course  of  teaching  out- 
lined is  based  upon  what  the  author  has  himself  used  with  his 
own  classes.  Canon  Green  has  the  exceptional  faculty  of  com- 
bining a  knowledge  of  philosophy  with  a  wide  experience  in 
actual  practice.  He  is  a  theorist  who  has  really  put  his  theories 
to  the  test.  In  his  two  previous  works  there  has  been  found  a 
freshness  about  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  that  is  most 
stimulating,  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  readers  of 
the  new  volume  will  derive  equal  pleasure  and  profit  from  its 
perusal. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  ATTIC   COMEDY. 

By  F.  M.  CORNFORD, 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
Author  of  "From  Religion  to  Philosophy,"  "Thucydides  Mythistoricus,"  etc. 

One  Volume.     Demy  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  tries  to  show  that  the  peculiar  structure  and  features 
of  Aristophanic  Comedy  can  be  explained  by  an  hypothesis  like 
that  by  which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  explains  the  form  of 
Greek  Tragedy.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  extant  plays 
brings  to  light,  under  all  their  variety,  a  plot-formula  composed 
of  a  regular  sequence  of  incidents :  Agon,  Sacrifice,  Feast, 
Marriage,  Konios.  The  theory  is  that  this  canonical  sequence 
presents  the  stereotyped  action  of  a  folk-drama  (like  the  English 
Mummer's  Play),  which  itself  preserves  the  outline  of  a  well- 
known  seasonal  ritual.  This  ritual  turns  out  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  that  which,  according  to  Professor  Murray,  lies 
behind  Tragedy.  The  stock  masks  in  the  Old  Comedy  are  shown 
to  be  the  essential  characters  in  the  supposed  folk-drama.  On 
this  view,  various  features  of  Aristophanic  Comedy,  such  as  the 
Agon  and  Parabasis,  about  which  widely  different  views  are  now 
held,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  follows  also  that  Aris- 
tophanic Comedy  is  not  a  patchwork  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
but  a  coherent  whole,  and  in  all  probability  a  native  growth  of 
Attic  soil.  Athenian  Comedy  and  Tragedy  have  a  common 
source  in  ritual  of  the  same  fundamental  type.  The  causes  of 
their  differentiation — a  problem  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of 
drama — are  treated  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  book  is  intended,  not  only  for  classical  scholars,  but  for  all 
readers  interested  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  drama.  Greek 
has  been  confined  to  the  footnotes,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  plots  of 
Aristophanes'  plays  has  been  added,  to  enable  the  ordinary  reader 
to  follow  the  argument. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 

LIFE. 

By  FATHER  PAUL  BULL, 

Of  the  House  of  the  Resurrection,  Mirfield. 

Crown  8^0.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  to  give  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  ideals  of  the  Religious  Life,  and  the  attempts  to 
realize  that  life  in  history,  and  to  trace  the  various  manifestations 
and  interpretations  of  the  ascetic  and  mystic  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Father  Bull  has  spent  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  in  trying  to 
realize  these  ideals,  and  feels  that  both  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
attempts  and  also  his  consciousness  of  abysmal  failure  may  have 
qualified  him  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  glory  and  the  perils  of 
the  Religious  Life — the  word  "  Religious  "  being  here  used  in  its 
original  technical  sense  for  a  corporate  life  under  rule.  In  urging 
the  need  for  a  fuller  revival  of  the  Religious  Life  for  men  in  the 
English  Church,  the  author  deprecates  mere  imitation  of  what  has 
been  done  in  past  times  and  in  other  lands,  and  considers  it  im- 
portant to  accumulate  as  soon  as  possible  a  body  of  experience, 
to  discuss  principles  and  see  what  adaptations  of  these  principles 
are  necessary  to  meet  modern  conditions.  The  book  should 
prove  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  religious  tendencies  of  our  times. 


ESSAYS    ON    FAITH   AND 
IMMORTALITY. 

By  GEORGE  TYRRELL. 

Arranged,  with  Introduction,  by  M.  D.  PETRE,  his 
Biographer. 

One  Volume.     Crown  8w.     5s.  net. 

This  volume  comprises,  for  the  most  part,  matter  hitherto  un- 
published which  existed  in  the  form  of  notes  and  essays  amongst 
the  MSS.  which  Father  Tyrrell  left  behind  him.  To  this  have 
been  added  a  few  articles  already  published,  either  in  England  or 
abroad,  in  various  periodicals,  but  which  are  not  now  easily 
obtainable,  and  which  possess  a  certain  importance.  One  of  these 
latter  essays,  in  particular,  has  attained  considerable  celebrity, 
and  is  yet  almost  unprocurable — namely,  the  one  entitled   "  A 
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Perverted  Devotion,"  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  drama 
of  its  author's  life. 

The  essays  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  lirst 
may  be  said  roughly  to  deal  with  problems  of  faith,  the  second 
with  the  ever-recurring  problem  and  mystery  of  personal  immor- 
tality. This  second  part  is  specially  characteristic  of  George 
Tyrrell's  mind,  with  its  spiritual  tact  and  delicate  power  of 
intuition.  Some  of  the  many  to  whom  this  question  is  the  ques- 
tion of  all  questions  will  find  in  these  essays,  not  a  scientific 
answer  to  their  difficulties,  but  illuminating  hints  and  suggestions 
to  help  them  in  their  own  search.  The  essays,  in  fact,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  definite  treatises,  but  the  musings  and  gropings  of 
a  deeply  spiritual  mind  in  its  quest  of  truth. 


NEW  NOVEL 
BARBARA    LYNN. 

By  EMILY  JENKINSON, 

Author  ok  "  Silverwool,"  "The  Soul  of  Unrest,"  etc. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

In  "  Barbara  Lynn  "  the  author  returns  to  the  English  Lake 
District — the  scene  of  her  novel  "  Silverwool  ";  and  from  the  first 
page,  where  the  reader  is  taken  to  the  "  Lonely  Steading  in  the 
Dale,"  right  on  to  the  end,  he  is  not  only  surrounded  by  the 
mighty  hills  and  vast  solitudes  of  Nature,  but  made  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  romance  and  tragedy.  "  Barbara  Lynn  "  shows  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  work  of  this  gifted  young  writer.  The  style,  as  in 
her  earlier  books,  is  powerful,  individual,  lucid.  There  is  the 
same  love  of  wild  and  majestic  scenery,  and  power  to  convey 
impressions  of  it  to  others  ;  the  same  knowledge  of  human 
character  and  of  sympathy  with  country  folk,  and  capacity  to 
enter  into  their  lives  and  experiences.  But  with  these  gifts, 
which  have  already  given  distinction  to  Miss  Emily  Jenkinson's 
work,  we  hear  a  deeper  chord  struck  in  "  Barbara  Lynn."  It 
comes  out  especially  in  the  presentation  of  the  character  of  the 
girl  whose  name  gives  the  title  to  the  story.  Barbara  Lynn  is  a 
splendid  creature;  and  the  picture  of  her  spiritual  victory,  her 
mysticism  and  self-sacrifice,  is  something  unique  in  current  works 
of  fiction.  In  our  judgment  this  is  a  book,  not  merely  to  delight 
readers  for  a  season,  but  to  remain  a  notable  contribution  to  our 
literature  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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LORD   LYONS  :   A  Record  of  British  Diplomacy. 

By  LORD  NEWTON.     2  vols.     30S.  net. 

"  A  great  biography,   a  classical   record  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest   of  British 
Ambassadors." — Saturday  Review. 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Villiers, 
FOURTH  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

By  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.     2  vols.     30S.  net. 

"  Not  since  Lord  Morley's  '  Life  of  Gladstone'  was  published  have  we  had  so  useful  a  con- 
tribution as  this  book  to  the  hi.story  of  the  Victorian  era." — Daily  Chronicle. 

PRIMATE  ALEXANDER:  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Edited  by  ELEANOR  ALEXANDER.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Third  Impression. 
"  A  book  that  is  most  likeable,  besides  having  a  great  charm  that  the  render  will  certainly 
appreciate,  even  when  he  cannot  exactly  define  its  quality.'  — Spectator. 

WILLIAM    AUGUSTUS,    DUKE    OF    CUMBER- 
LAND :   His  Early  Life  and  Times,  1721-1748. 

By  the  Hon.   EVAN  CHARTERIS.     12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Charteris  has  the  gift  of  making  his  characters  live  ;  he  is  at  once  vivid  and  impartial. 
His  analysis  of  Cumberland's  military  campaigns  are  especially  lucid.  ' — Daily  Mail. 

A  CIVIL  SERVANT  IN  BURMA. 

By  Sir  HERBERT  T.  WHITE,  K.C.I. E.     i2S.  6d.  net. 

"  It  contains  some  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Burma  and  the  Burmese  people  we  have  ever 
met." — Outlook. 

SPLENDID  FAILURES. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM.      los.  6d.  net. 

"  We  should  imagine  that  few,  even  among  well-read  men  and   women,  could  read  this 
volume  without  learning  something  they  did  not  know  before." — Times. 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  KASHMIR. 

By  ARTHUR  NEVE,  F.R.C.S.     With  Illustrations.     12s6d.net. 

"Another  of  the  splendid  contributions  to  geographical  and  ethnological  science,  by  which 
alone  missionary  endeavour  would  be  more  than  justified." — Outlook. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  STORIES. 

By  CONSTANCE  MAUD,  Author  of  "  Wagner's  Heroes,"  and  MARY 
MAUD.     Illustrated.     55.  net. 

New  and  Revised  Edition. 

PAINTING  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON.     With  40  Plates.     Crown  4to.     2is.net. 
LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  MADDOX  STREET,  W. 
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